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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A translation of Olshausen’s valuable Commentary on the New 
Testament was projected by some members of the English Church 
in the end of the year 1845, and the Epistle to the Romans was 
selected as the portion which should be first executed. 

Before this part of the work was completed, however, the whole 
Commentary was announced for speedy publication in the Foreign 
Theological Library ; and, as it was evident that a competition be- 
tween two translations would not be desirable, the translators of 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans resolved to offer 
their version to Messrs Clark, and to abandon the rest of their ori- 
ginal design. Hence it is that the contents of the present volume 
appear as a part of the Publishers’ series. 

If the translators had brought out the work on their own ac- 
count, and on their own responsibility, they would have endea- 
voured to adapt it to English use, by considerable omissions of 
matter which relates to merely German opinions and controversies, 
by condensation of the language, and by intimating their own oc- 
casional differences from the respected author. Under the actual 
circumstances, however, such a process of editing would manifestly 
be out of place. The book, therefore, is intended to represent the 
original as faithfully as possible, although the translators are fully 
sensible that their task has been very inadequately performed. 
Their own very few additions are marked by brackets. 

Olshausen’s Commentary extends to the Gospels, the Acts, and 
the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Thessalonians. In the following pages there will 
be found frequent references to portions which the author did not 
live to execute. It has seemed well to retain these, as they may 
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be useful in directing the reader to a comparison of other commen- 
taries ; and it appears better to mention here, once for all, the 
limits of the actually existing work, than to append to every such 
reference a statement that the design is incomplete. 

Four persons have been concerned in the translation ; their re- 
spective portions are as follows: 


General Introduction, (pp. 1-24), A. 
Introduction to the Epistle (25-58), B. 
Commentary chap. i. 1, to v. 11 (59-183) A. 
, v. 12, to viii. 39 (184-304) C. 

- ix. 1, to ix. 30 (804-342) D. 

.) ix. 30 to the end (342-431) B. 

3%, 


January 23, 1849. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


EPISTLES OF 8T PAUL. 


§. 2. OF THE LIFE* AND MINISTRY OF ST PAUL IN GENERAL. 


THE connected consideration of the Epistles of St Paul calls 
for a summary view of his personal character in all its grandeur, as 
well as of the ways in which the Lord of the Church prepared this 
distinguished instrument for the execution of His purposes. For 
so entirely are St Paul's writings the proper growth of his own 
mind and spirit, almost, so to speak, living parts of his very self, 
that it would be most difficult to understand their peculiar nature 
without a clear perception of these points. 

St Paul was called, for the further spread of the gospel, to form 
the connecting link between the Roman-Grecian and the Jewish 
world ; it was necessary therefore that both heathen and Jewish 
habits of life and thought should bear a part in his education, in 
order that he might be sable to understand and sympathise with 
both. Born of Jewish parents, and in later life brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel, in the principles of the Pharisees, Jewish views 
and feelings certainly formed the ground-work and substance of 
his education. But, as his birth-place was Tarsus, where Grecian 


* On the life of St Paul, besides the older works of Pearson (Annales Paulini) and 
Paley (Hore Pauline), there have more recently appeared the writings of Menken, 
“ Blicke in das Leben des Apostels Paulus.” (Bremen, 1828), of Hemsen (Gottingen, 
1830), of Schrader (Leipz. 1880-32, iii. vols.), and of Schott (Jena, 1882), The work 
of Schrader is rich in new results, which, however, cannot bear the test of an impartial 
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art and science flourished in a high degree,* this could not fail 
to exert an immediate effect upon the outward form which his Jew- 
ish principles assumed ; indeed, that it did so, is still evident from 
the quotations made in his writings from Grecian poets. - (Acts 
xvii. 28, 1 Cor. xv. 38, Tit. i. 12.) So that it is at least more 
than probable that, in the later part of his life, when he had es- 
caped from the stern bondage of the narrow-minded system of the 
Pharisees, the views he had gained in his youth of the nobler 
aspects of Grecian life rose up again before his mind, and gave 
him that just appreciation of Gentile life, which is discernible in his 
writings. 3 

For just as Philo, and other Jews, who lived entirely amongst 
Greeks, as well as the earlier Fathers of the Church (as, for in- 
stance, Justin Martyr), regarded the better men amongst the Gen- 
tiles as by no means excluded from the blessings of the Divine 
Word, the Giver of the heavenly powers of holiness and the know- 
ledge of God; even so did St Paul recognise within the heathen world 
a spiritual Israel ; that is, spirits nobler than the rest, who thirsted 
after truth and mghteousness (Rom. ii. 14, 15); and whom he 
sought, through the preaching of the gospel, to lead to the cove- 
nants of promise. Even the birth, therefore, of the Apostle, and 
the influences under which he grew up, were all so ordered by the 
providence of God, as best to train him for the teacher of the Gen- 
tiles (Galat.i. 15.) For though at first sight it might appear that 
his connexion with the sect of the Pharisees would not conduce 
to that freedom of spirit which he afterwards attained to, yet, on 
closer consideration, we shall discern in this very circumstance 
the wisdom of a directing Providence. 

In the first place, there were found in this sect many elements 
of truth, more especially moral earnestness and strictness of life ; 
for it was in many only, but by no means in all, that these became 
hypocrisy. And, besides this, just such a nature as that of St Paul 
needed the full experience of al/ that one system had to offer, be- 
fore he would become fully conscious of what was erroneous and 
one-sided in it, and embrace with complete devotion, and all the 


criticism.—Very interesting and instructive are the remarks of Tholuck in the “ Stu- 
dien und Kritiken” of 1835. P. ii. p. 364, &c. 

# Strabo (Geogr. xiv. p. 991, ed. Almelov.) places Tarsus, in this respect, on a level 
with Athens and Alexandria. 
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powers of his being, the complementary truth which that system 
obscured or denied. The energy and determination of his will 
made him carry out his principles as a Pharisee to a fanatical ex- 
treme against the Christians; and it was not till he had done this, 
that he was possessed by that deep longing which this system of life 
could not satisfy, and which led him to perceive the state into which 
he had fallen. The miraculous vision which was imparted to St 
Paul, and the startling nature of the announcement, that he who 
was still the raging opposer of the Crucified, was henceforth to 
be His messenger to the Gentiles, are of course to be considered as 
the decisive causes of the sudden change in his spiritual state ; at 
the same time, we cannot doubt that his sincere striving after 
righteousness by the mere works of the law had already, though 
perhaps without his own consciousness, awakened in the depth of 
his soul the conviction, that his own strength could not attain to 
the fulfilment of righteousness; nay, that it might even lead him, 
when his intention was good, into the most fearful errors. This 
conviction brought with it that which, though not the cause, was 
a necessary condition of his passing into the new life ;—namely, 
the longing after something higher, and the power of appreciating 
such moral phenomena, as the ministry and death of Stephen, in 
which that for which he longed was presented to him in actual life. 

Without entering more at length, in this place, into the conside- 
ration of that event which made St Paul into that great instru- 
ment in the kingdom of God, as which we honour him, let us 
notice, in the next place, the position which he obtained with re- 
spect to the Twelve and the Seventy, after his conversion. His 
relation to the Twelve it is of particular importance to determine ; 
for though the Seventy seem to come nearest him, in respect of 
their ministry, which, like his, was directed to the Gentile world,* 
yet these so entirely disappear as a body from the history after 
the resurrection of the Lord, that no trace of them remains. 
The separate members of it might indeed have been afterwards 
actively engaged in preaching the gospel, but no rivalry could 
have arisen between them as such and St Paul, since no one 
could doubt that St Paul was at least equal to them. But 
the case was quite different with respect to the twelve. These 


# See in this Comm. the Notes to Luke x. i. 
AR 
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formed a strictly defined and limited body ; so that, even after 
the Ascension, the vacancy* which was occasioned in their num- 
ber by the apostacy of Judas Iscariot was immediately filled up 
by the express command of the Lord. (Actsi. 15, &c.) This 
body was, in fact, to contain within itself the pillars and supports 
of the Church, in proof of which we find the twelve Apostles spoken 
of as the spiritual Fathers of the spiritual Israel. (Matth. xix. 28 ; 
Revel. iv. 10, xxi. 14.) So that this question is immediately 
forced upon us :—in what relation did St Paul stand, according to 
the mind of the Lord, to this sacred Body of Twelve? Now, if 
we regard this question entirely apart from the individuals, as a 
matter determined by outward circumstances, it cannot be denied 
that the Twelve stand higher than St Paul, as those who had been 
with the Lord throughout this earthly pilgrimage (whieh St Peter 
considers as requisite in a true Apostle, Acts i. 21), and the special 
witnesses of the whole progress of the Redeemer's life on earth. 
They are, and must continue to be, the real foundations of the New 
Jerusalem (Revel. xxi. 14), so to speak, the roots of the whole tree, 
those who received from the Lord the first-fruits of the Spirit. St 
Paul might indeed justly call himself a witness of the Resurrection,t 
since he had beheld the crucified Jesus as the risen Lord, and had 
experienced in his own person His divine power; but he plainly 
had not the privilege of having seen the whole course of the life of 
Christ, and in this respect he stood, as it were, one step further 
from that throne of glory which was immediately surrounded by the 
Twelve. But if we turn our eyes from this view of the relation as 
it is in itself, and look at the men themselves as they appear in his- 
tory, we must confess, on the other hand, that the Apostle Paul left 
all the Twelve far behind him, in that “he (that is, the grace of 
God in him) laboured more abundantly than they all.” (1 Cor. xv. 
10; 2 Cor. xi. 28.) And this arose by no means from his personal 
devotedness alone, but also in a great measure from circum- 


* It would help us to understand the important position which we find James, the 
brother of the Lord, afterwards occupying, if we might assume that he was taken into 
the number of the Twelve in the place of James, who, we learn (from Acts xii. 1), was 
beheaded. At the same time, we have no distinct historical evidence on this point; and, 
besides, he does not appear to have left Jerusalem, whilst the Apostles were to travel. 

+ It would indeed appear probable, from 2 Cor. v. 16, that St Paul had seen our Lord 
before His resurrection, on the occasion of his presence at the Passover in Jerusalem; 
but certainly no nearer connection had subsisted between him and the Saviour. 
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stances. For, since the vineyard of God’s kingdom was taken 
away from the Jews, and opened to the Gentiles, and St Paul 
was called to labour especially amongst the latter, as the Twelve 
in the first instance amongst the former, it was natural that 
the ministry of St Paul should bear much richer fruit, and that 
all the other Apostles should in comparison with him fall into 
the back-ground. From this we may likewise easily perceive 
how the relation of the gospel to the outward institutions of 
the Old Testament, and the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church without observing these, should have become plain to the 
Apostle Paul, at an earlier period, and more completely than to any 
of the other Apostles—more especially than to St Peter, who was 
called to labour immediately amongst the Jews, and who was de. 
signed to represent, as it were, the element of stability in the 
Church. In consequence, therefore, of this state of things, the 
Apostle, whilst standing on a level with the Twelve, was also en- 
tirely independent of them, and occupied a position of his own, as 
called immediately by the Lord to be the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
(Acts xxvi. 17.) And this is a point on which St Paul often found 
it necessary to insist in his arguments with his opponents, who 
wished to impugn his authority as an Apostle. (See noteson Galat. 
ii. 9.) In doing so ho laid particular stress upon the fact, that he 
did not in any way receive his knowledge of the gospel from the 
Twelve, or. from any other Christian, but immediately from the Lord 
Himself. (See the notes on Galat.i. 12.) Now, as regards the 
purely spiritual part of the gospel, there is no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing how St Paul could have made this his own without any instruc- 
tion from man. For the Holy Ghost, who was imparted to him, 
filled his inner man as an all-pervading light, and made plain to 
him, through his belief in Jesus as the Messiah, the whole of the 
Old Testament, in which all the germs of the New were already laid 
down. In the Spirit, who is absolute truth (1 John v. 6), was 
given the assured conviction of the truth of the gospel, and insight 
into its meaning, in details. With regard, however, to the histo- 
ricad side of Christianity, the case appears to be different ; and yet 
there are points connected apparently altogether with this (as, for 
example, the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c.), 
of which the Apostle asserts that he had received them immediately 
from the Lord. Now, we should undoubtedly be running into an 
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erroneous extreme, if we were to assume that ad/ historical particu- 
lars in the life of our Lord were imparted to him by revelation. 
The general outlines of Christ's outward life, the history of His mi- 
racles, of His journeys, and what belongs to them, were no doubt 
related to him by Ananias or other Christians. But whatever in 
that life was necessarily connected with the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, as, for instance, the institution of the Sacraments, the Re- 
surrection, and similar points, came, no doubt, to the Apostle in an 
extraordinary manner, by immediate revelation of the Lord ;* so as 
to accredit him as an independent witness, not only before the 
world, but also to believers. No one could come forward and say, 
that what St Paul knew of the gospel had been received through 
him. For it was from no man, but from the highest Teacher Him- 
self, that he had received as well the commission to preach, as also 
the essential facts of the gospel, and the Holy Spirit who gives 
light and life to those facts. 

By this, however, it is not intended to deny that there was a de- 
velopment in the new life of St Paul; though assuredly (as will be 
shown more at length in the following paragraphs), no further 
change of doctrinal views could have taken place in him. But he 
himself doubtless advanced gradually from childhood to youth, and 
then to manhood in Christ. And so, when the Apostle came for- 
ward as a teacher at Damascus immediately after his conversion 
(Acts ix. 19), it was but the expression of the true feeling of the 
necessity which lay upon him at once to bear open witness to the 
change which, through God's grace, had taken place in him. But 
he himself, no doubt, soon began to perceive that, before he could 
labour with a blesaing, it was very necessary that his inner life 
should be much deepened, and more thoroughly worked out. 
In consequence of his perception of this truth, be retired into 
Arabia for three years—a time which, it is probable, he spent 
chiefly in a thorough study of the Scriptures.t In the midst of 
these studies, probably, the enlightening of the Holy Ghost first 
revealed to him, as a connected whole, the great purpose of the 


* According to the account given in the Acts, St Paul was more than once graciously 
honoured with a vision of the Lord. (See Acts xxii. 17, xxiii. 11.) 

+ See, on this point, the remarks on Acts ix. 20, etc. St Paul himself enjoins Timo- 
thy (1 Tim. iii. 6,) that no new convert shall be a bishop. Is it, then, likely that he 
would have acted in opposition to his own rule? or would his wonderful conversion 
have exempted him from a rule to which even the Twelve were subject ? 
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Lord with respect to the human race; and now inwardly ripened, 
and firmly established in true principles of doctrine and life, he 
went forth into the great field of labour which the Lord had ap- 
pointed him. As the waters of a stream are spread abroad, so did 
he spread abroad, beyond the narrow depths in which they had 
hitherto been gathered together, the quickening powers contained 
in the new doctrine ; and the whole heathen world, which, left to 
itself, had come nigh to entire corruption, was made fruitful as by 
the fresh springs of an heavenly life. Now, as an energetic cha- 
racter, as one whose whole work lay out of himself, the Apostle 
was in danger of forgetting himself in his care for others; or, at 
least, of letting his incessant labours drain and exhaust his inward 
life. In order to prevent this, we perceive, on the one hand, the 
grace of God effectually renewing him with the powers of the 
higher world (2 Cor. xii.), sincé the mighty labours in which he 
was engaged had not been undertaken by him on his own impulse, 
but had been expressly assigned to him by the Lord. And, on 
the other hand, God so ordered his circumstances as to afford 
seasons of rest to his spirit; to which belong, for instance, the 
imprisonments which he had to undergo. In.such times of lonely 
stillness his spiritual life was more fully developed within itself, 
so that the preacher of the world might not preach to others and 
be himself a castaway. 

The last step in the Apostle Paul's progress towards perfection 
must finally have been taken on the occasion of his martyrdom. 
That which St John experienced inwardly in the spirit, St Peter 
and St Paul were to experience also in the body.* It was in the 
centre of the heathen world, in Rome, during the first great perse- 
eution which befel the Church of God, that St Paul died, beheaded, 
as a Roman citizen, with the sword. The fact itself of his death 
is established by so many and ancient witnesses, (amongst whom 
the presbyter Gaius, and the bishop Dionysius of Corinth, are the 
oldest. See Euseb. H. E. ii. 25.), that it cannot be questioned. 
There remains, however, an uncertainty as to the year of his death, 
because in this is involved the doubtful question concerning St 
Paul's second imprisonment at Rome.t This question must not 


* See more on this subject in the notes on John xxi. 20, etc. 
+ Compare on this point, in Hemsen’s Life of St Paul, the concluding considerations . 


on his death. 
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occupy us till later; and I. only here remark, in passing, that | 
think it necessary to assume a second imprisunment of St Paul in 
Rome, and cannot therefore place his death earlier than the last 
- year of the reign of Nero (A.D. 67 or 68.) 


§ 2. THE PECULIARITIES OF 8T PAUL'S CHARACTER.* 


That St Paul was one of those energetic characters of whom, in 
different ages of the Church, the Lord has taken so many in some 
marked manner to Himeelf, is so evident that no one can well fail 
to perceive it. Whatever a man may think of the truths taught by 
the Apostle, even the sceptic must confess that a powerful and 
earnest spiritt breathes through his writings, full of the glow of 
enthusiasm for that which he held as true, and of burning zeal to 
communicate what he knew to all. But it is of the greatest con- 
sequence to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the*peculiarities 
of St Paul's mind ; because the nature of his writings and doctrine 
will be much more easily comprehended if we keep before our 
minds a clear image of their author. 

Now the simplest way of obtaining an insight into the pecu- 
liarities of St Paul’s character is by comparing him with St John, 
the Evangelist. Contemplation (I'vmovs), in the highest sense 
of that word, we found to be the peculiar foature of St John’s 
life.t The whole bent of his mind was inward and meditative. 
His soul was entirely receptive, wholly occupied with gazing upon 
the eternal ideas of truth. Thus outward labours were not so pro- 
minent in his case, and the flower of his hfe was prophecy. The 
image presented to us by St Paul is very different from this. He 
was not, of course, without that living knowledge of the truth 


* On the subject of the following paragraphs, compare the essay of Neander on the 
Apostle St Paul, in his History of the Apostolic Age (Geschichte des Apostolischen 
Zeitalters, vol. ii. pp, 501, sqq.) 

+ We are easily tempted to pieture to ourselves St Paul’s personal appearanee, as 
very powerful, or even colossal; but, according to 2 Cor. x. 10, just the contrary was 
the case: In the dialogue Philopatris (which, however, to be sure, was not written 
earlier than the fourth century), St Paul is called, “ The Galilean with the bald head, 
and the hooked nose.” (See Tholuck’s Remarks, noticed at the beginning of this In- 
troduction, in which he describes the temperament of the Apostle as the cholerico- 
melancholic. ) 

¢ See the Intreduction to the Gospel of St John. 
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which comes by contemplation ; but in his way of treating religion 
he gives a prominence, as St John never does, to the exercise of 
the intellect, and exhibits the characteristic acuteness of his under- 
standing in working out the ideas received by the spiritual sense 
into distinct conceptions. It was through this talent for reason- 
ing that St®aul became the author of a precisely defined doctrinal 
language, and the founder of Theology, as a science, in the Church of 
Christ. In him is represented the necessity of science for the Church, 
even in the very narrow circle of those on whom the Holy Spirit was 
first poured forth.* And the same character of mind, which made 
-him express his religious ideas in a scientific form, made him also, 
in the fruitful labours of his outward life, develop especially the 
gift of wisdom (1 Cor. xii. 8). In addition to the energy which 
belonged to him as a man of action, we may discern in his 
activity the peculiar faculty of using the most difficult and compli- 
cated worldly relations for the purest and noblest purposes of the 
kingdom of God, so that we must distinctly recognise in this a dis- 
tinguishing feature of his character. This is very clear, if we 
compare him with St Peter; for in the latter there was no less 
energy, but it seems in him to be fettered with a stiffness which 
hindered its adapting itself to circumstances ; and though this was 
quite in keeping with his character, which was firm as a rock, yet 
we cannot mistake the contrast it affords to St Paul's. 

This bent of St Paul's mind influenced, as we might have ex- 
pected, his whole apprehension of the guspel. While St John re- 
ceived it more, as it is in itself, as an object of contemplation, and 
so made what is revealed to us of God and Christ the centre of his 
doctrine ; St Paul, on the other hand, looked. at the gospel more 
directly in its bearing upon himself, and so made what is told us 
of man’s nature, and of the method of his salvation, the prominent 


® It is in this dialectic character of St Paul’s discourse that we may find the reason 
that Longinus places the Apostle on a level with the famous Greek orators, if, at least, 
the famous passage of that rhetorician, in which he makes mention of the Apostle, is 
really genuine. Besides vigorous powers of reasoning, the might of deep conviction, and 
the glow of enthusiasm, manifest theniselves in St Paul’s writings, so that Jerome (in 
his work against Jovinian) declares “ quotiescunque Paulum apostolum lego, non verba 
audire mihi videor, sed tonitrua.” (See Flacii clav. 8.8. Basil, 1567, p. 387, sqq., and 
the works of Bauer, Philologia Thucydideo-Paulina (Hale 1773), Logica Paulina (ib. 
1774), Rhetorica Paulina (ib. 1782). Also Tzschirner’s treatise in his opusc. acad., 
edited by Winzer. Leips. 1829. Lastly, Tholuck’s Remarks, pp. 387, sqq., a3 noticed 
at p. 1 of this Introduction. 
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points of his theology. In the experience of his own life he had 
seen the sinful state of the human heart, as well as man’s inability 
to deliver himself from it, and the consequent need of a remedy 
which should come from God, such as was realized in Christ ; and 
from this living source his whole system of doctrine springs forth 
and spreads itself. The Western character of St Paul's mind is 
seen in this conception of the gospel as clearly as in the bent of 
those two great kindred spirits to his, St Augustin and Luther, in 
whom indeed his own course of education was repeated. In St 
John, on the other hand, is shown the Hastern spirit, which loses 
sight of itself in the contemplation of that which is presented to it 
of God, and which, through all the developments of doctrine in 
later ages, ever dwelt by preference on whai is revealed to us of 
God and Christ. So that though there is no specific difference, no 
actual contradiction between the teaching of St Paul and St John, 
yet these two Apostles do already exhibit in themselves the two 
chief tendencies of the later development of doctrine. As the grain 
of corn, though one, opens itself into two halves on the unfolding 
of the germ, or as the magnet, from one middle point, discharges, 
at the same time, a positive and a negative power; so the two 
chief tendencies of the Church, the Eastern and the Western, which 
Mutually complete each other, are represented in the earliest ages 
by the two great Apostles, St John and St Paul. 

From the vigorous and decided manner in which the Apostle both 
taught and acted, we might at once conclude that it was not likely 
that any considerable change would take place in his convictions, 
after that first great spiritual conversion, by which the fierce opponent 
of Jesus Christ became his fearless witness. After his admission 
into the Church of Christ, he no doubt early formed for himself a 
consistent view of Christian truth, and therefore expresses himself, 
even in his latest epistles, in the same way as in his earliest; from 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians down to those to Timothy and 
Titus, we find the same fundamental truths ever recurring. In one 
single point only can we discern in his later writings a different 
form of doctrinal statement from that contained in his earlier 
epistles; that is, in his views concerning the second coming of 
Christ. In his earliest epistles St Paul expresses a hope that he 
may himself live until the time of the Lord’s return (see 1 Thess. 
iv.; 2 Cor. v.), but in the latter he has renounced this hope, and 
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iongs to depart and to be with Christ (Phil. i. 23). The modifi- 
cation of his views in this point may, however, be easily explained, 
if we consider the peculiar nature of the subject. The time of 
Christ's second coming was, according to our Lord's own teaching, 
to remain uncertain (see Matth. xxiv. 1, and the remarks on the 
passage); St Paul himself, therefore, neither knew nor could know 
this time (Acts i. 7). Whilst, therefore, the fervour.of his love 
made him at first regard all things as near, and long after the 
kingdom of God upon earth as the highest good; at a later period 
the great crisis of the Advent retreated, in his apprehension, to a 
greater distance. We cannot therefore say that St Paul's convic- 
tions on this point of doctrine underwent any change; but only 
that his own individual position with respect to the object present- 
ed in this doctrine was altered. If, however, the above observa- 
tions show that the substance of St Paul's doctrine remained un- 
changed, yet we may certainly observe a constant progress in the 
merely formal development of it ; for we cannot fail to perceive, 
that his theological language is more full, and his conceptions more 
complete and symmetrical, in the later epistles, especially those to 
the Philippians and Colossians, than in the earlier. 

St Paul not only kept aloof from the gnostical tendency (the 
relative truth of which is represented by St John), and vigorously 
combated the errors into which, as is plain from the Epistles to the 
Colossians, to Timothy, and Titus, it soon led some of its fol: 
lowers ; but also from that judaico-materialist tendency, which 
showed itself in so many of those who had left the sect of the 
Pharisees to join the Christian Church. As a tree torn from its 
original soil, and transplanted with all its roots and fibres into 
other ground, such had been the change effected in St Paul at 
his conversion ; and he therefore transferred nothing of the one- 
sidedness and narrowness of the system of the Pharisees into 
his views of Christian doctrine. The attempts which have been 
made to explain many leading features of his system from his 
Jewish views of life,* show just as little knowledge of the human 


® We need hardly remark that we do not therefore mean to deny that the history of 
Jewish doctrine furnishes us with a key to the further understanding of many particular 
statements in St Paul’s writings; we only wish to maintain, that the essential points of 
his system are the results of his own inward experience; the views which he entertained 
at an earlier period of his life at most only affected the form in which he presented the 
truth. 


wT Tw oe rege we wer we 
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heart, as those which seek to account for Augustin’s doctrine 
by his ‘former Manichean errors, and for Luther's by his edu- 
cation as a monk. We find, on the contrary, that men of energetic 
character are generally inclined after such transitions to despise 
too much the systems from which they have escaped, and to reject 
even what is true in them, rather than to transfer any thing belong- 
ing to them. into their new line of thought and life. But from this 
error, into which Marcion and his disciples fell, St Paul was preserv- 
ed by that fundamental Christian view, of which the Holy Spirit had 
led him to see the importance, and which regards the Old Testa- 
ment as divine in its nature, and containing, under a typical and 
prophetical veil, all the essential truths of Chnstianity in the germ. 
He perceived that the error lay entirely in the ngid spirit of the 
Pharisees, who wished to have the husk of the letter regarded as 
the substance of the spirit itself. St Paul therefore represented 
that true and just mean, which lies between the false spiritualism 
of the Gnostics on the one hand, and the materialism of the Jews 
on the other, whilst he held thé true Scriptural doctrine of the rea- 
lity and importance of both spirit and matter, in their proper rela- 
tions to each other; and this in such a manner as fully to main- 
tain his balance, without leaning to either error. In the theology 
of St John hkewise, the same correct views of the relation of mat- 
ter and spirit cannot be mistaken, although in his gospel and epis- 
tles we find an inclination towards genuine spiritualism, of course 
without making any concession to Gnostic errors: it was only in 
the Apocalypse that St John found the opportunity of bringing 
forward in greater prominence that side of the gospel which pre- 
sents to us the material and spiritual in their connection; and there- 
fore any future author who wishes to give a just view of St John’s 
doctrine, must consider the ideas of the Apocalypse as complemen- 
tary of those of his remaining works. 

This well-balanced character of .St Paul's whole disposition, as 
well as of his theology, is also the reason why the feeling of the 
Church, guided in this matter also into the truth by the Spirit of 
Christ working in her, has regarded the collection of his epistles, 
in which every thought is expressive of that correct mean which he 
preserved in his doctrine, as the crown of the canon of the New 
Testament. Whilst every separate gospel found its necessary com- 
plement in the other gospels, and altogether form the roots of the 
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New Testament, whilst the Acts of the Apostles only constitutes, 
so to speak, the stem, which unites the roots with the crown of the 
tree, —St Paul, without laying claim to any authority in point of 
doctrine independent of the rest, stands before us in all the riches 
of his personal endowments, spreading around on all sides the 
fruitfulness of his mward life. He was the first, in whom was 
reflected on all sides, as far as was possible in one man, not of 
course the person of the Lord himself, but that Spirit which he had 
bestowed upon the Church ; and this universality of character and 
gifts of grace made him capable, through the powers of the same 
Spirit, of so unfolding the peculiar nature of the principles of Chris- 
tianity both in his doctrine and in his life, as to represent it to the 
Gentile world almost in his sole person. Whatsoever, therefore, 
appeared m the gospels.as a bud but partially disclosed, and in- 
deed in the synoptical evangelists manifestly engrafted upon Old 
Testament principles,—that the Apostle displays before our minds 
openly and freely, and in some parts of his writings, for instance, 
in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, in so strictly didac- 
tic a form, that it commends itself as mach by the cogency of the 
arguments to the thoughtful, as to the feeling mind by that glow 
of enthusiasm which breathes throughout his statements. If, how- 
ever, we compare the collection of the Catholic epistles (with which 
we must also class the Epistle to the Hebrews, ag proceeding 
from the same starting point), with the Epistles of St Paul, we shall 
perceive that the latter are more calculated for the beginning of the 
spiritual life, whilst the concluding writings of the New Testament 
tend more directly to the perfection of the fruits of regeneration in 
holiness and sanctification. Accordingly, if in the epistles of St Paul 
the central ideas, around which he considers everything to move, 
are faith in opposition to the works of the law, justification and 
atonement, and we cannot fail to perceive the earnestness with which 
he labours to impress these deeply on the minds of his hearers and 
readers ; the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Catholic epistles, on the 
other hand, setting out with these doctrines as their admitted founda- 
tion, teach from them how the man is to perfect holiness in the fear 
ef God The latter epistles, therefore, seem to bear more of a legal 
character, and on that account found much less access to the mind: 
of the Church than those of St Paul. They demand, however, also 
for their right comprehension a higher degree of development of 
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the regenerate soul ; and because this was often deficient, a correct 
perception of the difficulties of those writings deterred many expo- 
sitors from attempting to explain them. The different collections 
therefore which compose the New Testament canon, each proceed 
from a different point of view, and on this very account mutually 
complete each other, furnishing satisfaction for every stage of ad- 
vancement, and excitement to press forward to higher perfection. 
(See Comm. P. I. Introd. § 2) 


§ 8. ORDER OF SUCCESSION OF ST PAUL'S EPISTLES. 


From the thoroughly practical character of St Paul's life, we 
might at once expect that his productions as an author would have 
nothing of an abstract form about them. And in fact we neither 
possess any treatises by him on religious subjects, nor have we any 
reason to suppose that he ever wrote any. His letters are all 
suggested by existing circumstances, and are therefore adapted 
to the most particular occasions of actual life. On this account, 
everything in them is individual, marked, traced with strong 
and definite outlines, and yet, by means of that spiritual prin- 
ciple which animated the Apostle, truths of the most universal 
bearing are reflected in those special cases, and give to all his re- 
marks and counsel a meaning and importance for every age. In 
what manner those epistles of the Apostle which have come down 
to us were formed into one collection, it is now impossible to make 
out on satisfactory historical grounds. We find, however, in the 
hands of Marcion the Gnostic, a collection of ten epistles of St 
Paul, the three pastoral epistles to Timothy and Titus being want- 
ing, whilst im the Catholic Church the collection consisted of thir- 
teen epistles (that to the Hebrews not being included) : this might 
then be regarded as the original nucleus of the collection of epistles, 
to which the pastoral epistles were added at a laterperiod. And yet’ 
if we consider the matter more closely, this does not appear pro- 
bable, and we may therefore suppose that the pastoral epistles were 
‘only accidentally omitted from the canon of Marcion. For we find 
that the order of succession of the epistles, according to Marcion’s 
arrangement, was an entirely different one from that of the collec- 
' tion sanctioned by the Catholic Church ; but if the latter had only 
inserted the pastoral epistles into Marcion’s collection, the order 
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would have remained unaltered. The cause of the discrepancy of 
' the order was, moreover, occasioned by the adoption of an entirely 
distinct principle of arrangement; the Marcionites arranging the 
epistles, as we shall soon prove, according to their chronological 
succession ; the Catholics, in the first place, according to the im- 
portance of the churches to which the writings were addressed, and 
then according to the dignity of the private persons who had re- 
ceived them. This appears most plainly in the case of the Epistle 
to Philemon ; this letter would seem, at first sight, to belong to the 
Epistle to the Colossians, where Marcion has also placed it, but in 
the collection of the Catholic canon, it followed last of all, as being 
the shortest epistle directed to a private person. The Marcionite 
collection was most probably first formed in Asia Minor. In its 
composition, the framers of it either proceeded on the principle of 
omitting letters to private persons, and only admitting epistles to 
whole communities (the letter to Philemon finding a place in the 
collection merely as an appendage to the epistle to the Colossians), 
or they were unacquainted with the pastoral epistles. On the other 
hand, the Catholic collection of St Paul's epistles probably had its 
rise in Rome ; and the authors of it followed the order of import- 
ance of the communities to which the epistles were addressed, and 
also admitted such private letters as seemed to be of value for the 
Church at large. The tendency of the Roman community to pay 
considerable attention to matters relating to the outward constitu- 
tion of the Church answers remarkably well to this supposition with 
respect to the pastoral letters, and therefore also increases the pro- 
bability that the Catholic canon of St. Paul's epistles was formed at 
this place. 

In our investigation of the order of succession of St Paul's 
epistles, we shall, however, not only exclude the Epistle to the He~ 
brews (which does not proceed from the Apostle himself, although 
it was composed under his sanction*), but also the epistles to Ti- 
mothy and Titus; for in these such complicated relations require 


* See the two critical treatises on the subject of the Epistle to the Hebrews in Ols_ 
hausen’s Opuscula Theologica.—[The author's theory is, that it was written by the 
clergy of some church in which St Paul was sojourning, and that the Apostle approved 
it when finished. Thus he thinks to account at once for the connection of St Paul’s 
name with the epistle, and for the difference from the style of his undoubted composi- 
tions. (Opuscula Berol., 1834, pp. 91-122.) The reader may be referred to Dr Mill’s 
remarks, Prelectio Theologica, Cantabr., 1843, pp. 6-7, and note p. 32. B.] 
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to be discussed, that they require a distinct consideration. We 
have therefore, in the first place, only to do with the order of suc- 
cession of those ten epistles of St Paul, which even Marcion in- 
cluded in his collection. With respect to the years in which these 
are supposed to have been composed, a great discrepancy doubtless 
exists in the dates assigned by the learned, because the chrono- 
logy of the history of the apostles in general, and of St Paul's life in 
particular, is so very uncertain. But our present subject is pro- 
perly only the order in which the epistles follow upon one another; 
and in the determination of this point, the views taken are by 
no means so widely different, as in deciding the years under which 
every single epistle ought to be arranged, because this last ques- 
tion must always depend upon the chronological system adopted 
by the particular investigation, a circumstance, however, which 
affords much assistance in judging of the accuracy of any theory as 
to the order of succession of the epistles in general. In order to 
facilitate our survey of the different views which have been taken 
on this subject, we give, in the following tabular form, the opinions 
of three scholars belonging respectively to the earliest, modern, and 
most recent times. 


Marcion.* Eichhorn. Schrader. 
Galatians I. Thessalonians I. Corinthians 
I. Corinthians - II. Thessalonians If. Corinthians 
II. Corinthians Galatians Romans 
Romans I. Corinthians I. Thessalonians 
I. Thessalonians IT. Corinthians II. Thessalonians 
II. Thessalonians Romans Ephesians 
Ephesians Ephesians Colossians 
Colossians Colossians Philemon 
Philemon Philemon Philippians 
Philippians Philippians Galatians 


In the first place, from this table we cannot but perceive that, 
as we have already mentioned above, Marcion could not have 
placed the epistles in this order accidentally ; it corresponds too 
exactly with the results of the most industrious critical researches, 
not to have proceeded from the design of arranging the epistles 
according to the date of their composition. The conclusions of the 
most recent examiner, Schrader, coincide exactly with Marcion’s 


¢ 


* See Epiphanius. her. xlii., c. 9. 
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scheme, except with respect to the epistle to the Galatians. Cer- 
tainly, with respect to this composition, the discrepancy is so much 
the greater ; for whilst Marcion assigns to it the first place, Schra- 
der places it last. Eichhorn, in this case, agrees rather with Mar- 
cion than with Schrader, in that he places the epistle to the Gala- 
tians, in point of time, before those to the Corinthians and Romans; 
at the same time, he differs from both in respect to the epistles to 
the Thessalonians, for whilst they put these letters immediately af- 
ter the epistle to the Romans, Eichhorn considers them to have 
been written first of all. Since more exact information, with re- 
gard to the dates of the composition of the separate epistles, may 
best be prefixed to the special introductions devoted to each, we 
will only briefly consider in this place the epistles of which the date 
ig questionable, those to the Thessalonians and Galatians, in re- 
spect of the time of their composition, in order to advance a pre- 
liminary justification of our adoption of the order assigned by 
Eichhorn, in favour of which Hemsen and the majority of modern 
scholars have also decided. 

The peculiarity of Schrader’s arrangement of the epistles of St 
Paul is founded on a theory propounded by this scholar, according 
to which the Apostle made a journey to Jerusalem after leaving 
Ephesus, (where, according to Acts xix., he passed more than two 
years). He thinks that this journey took place in the interval 
between the events recorded in the 20th and 2] st verses of this 
chapter. In consequence of this journey, in which he supposes St 
Paul to have visited Thessalonica, Schrader places the composi- 
tion of the epistles to the Thessalonians at a period subsequent to 
that of those to the Romans and Corinthians. Schott has, how- 
ever, already proved at length,* that nothing can be found in the 
epistles to the Thessalonians which speaks of their having been 
written at this later time, but rather that every thing indicates 
that they were written in Corinth immediately after the first visit of 
St Paul to Thessalonica (Acts xvii.), on the occasion of the first 
planting of that church. The epistles to the Thessalonians must, 
therefore, necessarily be reckoned amongst the earliest, and it is a 
decided mistake to place them after the epistle to the Romans, if 


* See Schott’s Programm, “ Isagoge historico-critica in utramque Panli ad Thesae- 
lonicenses epistolam.” Jens, 1880. And the same authors “ Erorterung einiger 
wichtigen chronolog. Punkte im Leben Pauli,” (Jena, 1882), p. 48, eto. 
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only for this reason, that Paul did not write the latter until he 
was at Corinth on his third missionary journey. But Schrader's 
hypothesis, with respect to the epistles to the Galatians, is even 
more capricious. His assumed journey from Ephesus to Jerusa- 
lem is in fact supposed to be that mentioned, Galat. ii. 1, from 
which it would no doubt follow that the composition of the letter 
belongs to a much later period, since the Apostle, in the course of 
that chapter, mentions many other occurrences in his life. But 
the very circumstance that Barnabas accompanied the Apostle to 
Jerusalem, in the journey alluded to, Galat. ii. 1, whilst it 1s 
certain from the account in Acts xv. 36, ete., that they had 
parted from one another long before St Paul went to Ephesus, is 
a convincing argument against this wholly unfounded theory ; and 
Schrader's assertion that the difference between St Paul and Bar- 
nabas had previously been made up is likewise founded upon mere 
hypothesis. For though I am very far from accounting for this 
separation, as Scholt appears to do (Erdérterung, p. 64, etc.) by 
supposing a discrepancy in their views, and am much rather in- 
elined to assume merely outward reasons 4s the cause of its con- 
tintlance, yet the circumstance, that after Acts xv. 36, etc., 
Barnabas is no more mentioned in connection with St Paul, is de- 
cisive against Schrader’s assumption.* But the arguments, which 
Schrader thinks he can adduce from the contents of the Epistle to 
the Galatians in favour of his hypothesis, are so completely over- 
thrown by Scholt in detail (p. 65, etc.) that it is enough in this 
place to refer to the latter writer's treatise. Schrader thinks espe- 
cially that he discovers in the passage, Galat. vi. 17, a declaration 
of the Apostle, that he is looking forward to the sentence of 
death; and, therefore, concludes that the composition of this letter 
must be referred to quite the end of St Paul's life. But how en- 
tirely unfounded is such an explanation of the text will appear- 
hereafter from our commentary upon it. Kéhler t also has made 
a similar attempt to refer the composition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians to a later period; but he does not understand the jour- 


* The passage I Cor. ix. 6, is the only one which appears to “support a later coming 
together of Barnabas and St Paul; if we are not willing to admit that Barnabas was. 
separated from St Paul in Corinth. He must, however, at all events have visited this 
city, according to the passage above quoted, after the foundation of the Christian com- 
munity there. 

t “Uber die Abfassungszeit der epistolischen Schriften des N. T.” Leipz. 1830, 
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ney to Jerusalem mentioned in Galat. ii. 1, like Schrader, of a 
separate Journey made from Ephesus, but thinks that he discovers 
in it the journey recorded in Acts xviii. 22. No doubt, as I have 
already endeavoured to represent as probable in my commentary 
on the passage, St Paul did visit Jerusalem about that time, (which 
Scholt is mistaken in denying, p. 387); but for the assumption that 
this journey is meant in Galat. ii. 1, there is not a shadow of 
proof; it is much more certain that it was that made from Antioch 
to the council of the Apostles, Acts xv. Much less however can we 
assent to Kéhler’s view, that St Paul first preached the gospel in 
Galatia on his journey through that province mentioned in Acts 
XVill. 28, since the words added in that passage, émtornpitwr Tovs 
paOnrds, plainly express that the Apostle wished to confirm in the 
faith the churches which he had already founded in Galatia. (See 
Acts xvi. 6.) Since, moreover, this scholar can only give even a 
shadow of probability to his postponement of the: composition of 
the epistle to the Galatians to the latest period of St Paul's life, by 
means of a conjecture and hypothesis heaped upon his first as- 
sumption, we cannot feel ourselves called upon by his arguments 
to depart from that order of succession of the epistles of St Paul, 
which is now almost universally received. This is connected in 
the following manner with the principal events of St Paul's life, 
according to the chronology which we have adopted from Hug ; 
in this account, we must however, as we have already remarked, 
leave the pastoral epistles again untouched, because they present pe 
culiar difficulties as regards their insertion into the history of St 
Paul's life, and on that account demand a separate consideration. 
After St Paul’s conversion on the road to Damascus, (about the 
year 86 after the birth of Christ), he went to Arabia, where he re- 
mained three years. (Galat. 1.17). After this he returned to Da- 
mascus, but in this city he was persecuted by the Jews, and only 
escaped to Jerusalem with extreme difficulty (2 Cor. xi, 82. Acts 
ix. 24, 25). On_this visit of St Paul to Jerusalem, Barnabas in- 
troduced the Apostle to St Peter and St James (Galat. i. 18, 19) ; 
he however only remained there fourteen days. On leaving Jeru- 
salem, the Apostle repaired first to his native city Tarsus (Acts 
ix. 25, etc.), from whence Barnabas, who it appears was the first 
to discover his wonderful gift of teaching, fetched him away to 


Antioch, at which place, in the meantime, Christianity had also 
BR 
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begun to spread amongst the heathen. (Acts xi. 19). This hap 

pened about a.p. 42. St Paul and Barnabas had been teaching 
together about a year in Antioch when the great famine made its 
appearance in Palestine, in consequence of which they were both 
sent to Jerusalem (St Paul for the second time) as the bearers of 
® contribution to the necessities of the poor brethren at that place. 
Acts xi. 80. Perhaps, however, Paul himself did not go to Jeru- 
salem, for it is not stated in the Acts that he did, and that diffi- 
cult passage Galat. ii. 1, would render the supposition probable. 
After the accomplishment of this business, the people of Antioch 
expressed a wish that the Gospel might be preached to the Gentiles 
in other countries also. The elders of the church thereupon chose 
St Paul and Barnabas as their messengers to the heathen, and they 
accordingly entered upon their first missionary journey (about 
A.D. 45). - Their journey went first by Cyprus, through Pamphylia 


. and Pisidia, and they then returned to Antioch by sea (Acts xii. 5 ; 


xiv. 26). The time of their return it is just as impossible to de- 
termine with any certainty, as the length of their subsequent stay 
at Antioch (Acts xiv. 28). At the same time there can be no 
doubt that the ¢hird journey of St Paul to Jerusalem, occasioned 
by the disputes concerning the reception of Gentile converts into 
the Church, formed the conclusion of this residence (Galat. ii. 1). 
The apostles and the presbyters of the Church at Jerusalem ex- 
amined into this question together, and, after hearing the reports 
of St Paul and Barnabas, decided in favour of the milder course, 
according to which the heathen were not obliged to submit to cir- 
cumcision and observe the whole law. This important transaction, 
the so-called apostolic council (Acts xv.), happened a.p. 52 or 53. 
Immediately after the return of St Paul from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
about A.D. 53, he entered upon his second missionary journey, 
which he undertook in company with Silas. On this journey he 
first of all visited again the churches he had already planted, and 
then proceeded’ to Galatia, and by Troas to Macedonia (Acts 
xvi. 9). Philippi was the first city of this .ountry in which St 
Paul taught, but this place he was soon obliged to leave in conse- 
quence of a tumult stirred up against him by the employers of a 
female ventriloquist, and to betake himself to Thessalonica (Acts 
xvi. 12, etc.). The Apostle was only able to preach here a few 
weeks, yet even in this short time a Christian community was 
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formed there. But a tumult occasioned by the Jews compelled St 
Paul soon to fly from Thessalonica, and to go to Athens by Berea, 
to which latter place his enemies continued to follow him (Acts 
xvii. 1). His companions, Silas and Timothy, he had left behind 
him at Berea, but soon called upon them to follow him to Athens, 
probably that he might obtain intelligence of the churches in 
Macedonia (Acts xvii. 15). However, he immediately despatched 
Timothy to Thessalonica, in order that he might establish in the 
faith that young and hardly pressed community (1 Thess. iii. 1). 
In the meantime the Apostle, after the dismissal of Timothy, left 
Athens, where he does not appear to have laboured long, and re- 
paired to Corinth (Acts xviii. 1). Here he met with the famous 
Jewish family of Aquila and Priscilla, which had been expelled 
from Rome by Claudius; and as Aquila practised the same handi- 
craft which St Paul had learnt, the latter undertook to work with 
him, and since his preaching produced great effect, remained there 
@ year and a half. By means of the fact here mentioned, the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius, we also obtain pretty 
exact information with respect to the date of St Paul's residence at 
Corinth ; it must have been in the year of our Lord 54 and 55. 
During this his stay at Corinth, it would appear that the Apostle 
commenced his labours as a writer, at least nothing remains to us 
of any letters which he may previously have indited. In fact, when 
Timothy had returned from his mission to Thessalonica, St Paul 
wrote his First E’pistle to the Thessalontans, and soon afterwards 
the Second, likewise from Corinth. All his apostolical epistles 
belong, therefore, to the later and more mature period of his life, a 
circumstance which is certainly not to be regarded as accidental. 
After the lapse af a year and a half St Paul left Corinth in the 
company of Aquila and Priscilla, in order to go up to Jerusalem 
to keep a vow (Acts xviii. 18). In his voyage he touched at 
Ephesus, without, however, being able to make any long stay there, 
as he wished to be at Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost. At 
the same time he promised to return thither as soon as possible ; 
and, in accordance with this promise, immediately after a brief 
sojourn in Jerusalem (his fourth visit to that city, see Commentary 
on Acts xviii. 22) and in Antioch, he set off again to proceed to 
Ephesus; this forms the commencement of his third missionary 
Journey (about a.D. 57). The Apostle continued in this important 
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city two years and three months, and wrote from hence in the first 
place to the Galatians (perhaps as early as a.D. 57, certainly not 
later than the beginning of 58) ; he had visited them on his jour- 
ney to Ephesus, and had perhaps, even on this occasion, remarked 
sundry crrors, or at all events had soon after heard of such. Next | 
the Apostle began his correspondence with the Corinthian Church, 
writing likewise from Ephesus, in consequence of the unfavourable 
accounts which he had received of them also. The First Epistle 
of St Paul to the Corinthians is Jost (1 Cor. v. 9), but after it was 
sent, new reports arrived from Corinth, which caused the Apostle 
to send thither Timothy and Erastus (1 Cor. iv. 17, etc., Acts 
X1x. 22), and immediately afterwards he composed that jirs¢ epts- 
tle to the Corinthians which is yet extant. The writing of this 
letter may be referred to a.D. 59, or the commencement of 60. 
Scarcely, however, had St Paul finished this letter, when the gold- 
smith Demetrius stirred up a tumult against him in Ephesus, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to fly. The Apostle pro- 
ceeded by Troas to Macedonia, full of desire to receive more exact 
information concerning the state of things in Corinth. When he 
had received this from Timothy and Titus, who came directly from 
Corinth, he wrote, about a.D. 60, the second epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. Titus conveyed this letter to Corinth; and the Apostle 
himself journeyed after him slowly, through Achaia, to the same 
city. During this his second stay in Corinth, St Paul found occa- 
sion to write to the Romans, which he must have done as early as 
in the year 60, shortly before his departure from Corinth, since, in 
Romans xv. 25, 26, he makes mention of the charitable collections 
made for the Christians in Jerusalem, as well as of the journey he 
had in prospect. This journey to Jerusalem, his fifth, the Apostle 
accomplished by sailing from Philippi in Macedonia to the coasts 
of Asia Minor, then proceeding to Syria, and from thence visiting 
Jerusalem (Acts xx. 3, etc.) As early as the tenth day after his 
arrival there, he was taken into custody, on the occasion of an 
uproar of the people, and remained (from a.p. 60 to 62) two 
years in prison at Cesarea. When, however, Portius Festus was 
made Proconsul of Syria in the room of Felix, he sent the Apostle 
to Rome, on his appealing to Cesar. On his voyage to Rome, St 
Paal was shipwrecked upon the island of Malta, and did not reach 
Rome, in consequence, until the beginning of the year 68 (Acts 
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xxv-xxvii.) Here he remained two years (from 63 to.65) in a 
mild imprisonment (Acts xxviii. 80), and composed in this period 
the epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, and the Phi- 
lippians.# =. : Se | 
The question concerning the date of the composition of the 
three pastoral epistles, as well as the investigation concerning the 
Apostle’s second imprisonment and the time of his death at Rome,t 
which is so closely connected with it, we leave here, as already 
remarked, untouched ; inasmuch as the special introduction to 
these epistles, which form, as it were, a little whole of themselves, 
will furnish us with a more suitable opportunity for the discussion 
of these points. We reserve also the more detailed exposition of 
our reasons for the place which we have assigned to each of the 
epistles for the special introductory observations on those epistles ; 
and, finally, we explain them in the order followed by the ordinary 
editions, since the plan of beginning with the epistle to the Ro- 
mans affords many advantages towards the dogmatical exposition 
of the rest, and if any one should prefer to study St Paul's epistics 
in their chronological order, nothing would interfere with his thus 
submitting them to his more accurate consideration, because every 
composition, with its commentary, forms a little whole. If any 
important changes could be pointed out in the course of St Paul's 
spiritual advancement, it would certainly be the preferable plan to 
expound his epistles in their chronological order; but as-this, as 
we have already seen, is not the case, it appears to us much better 
to follow the ordinary arrangement. In observing this order, we 
have, first of all, the opportunity, in the epistle to the Romans, of 
considering in their connection the central ideas of St Paul’s doc- 
trinal system, presented, so to speak, in a dogmatical compendium. 
A number of passages in St Paul's other epistles thus. receive their 
explanation by anticipation, whilst it would be difficult to explain 


® The view which has quite recently been put forward by several scholars, and espe- 
cially by Bottger ( Beitrage, ii.), that those epistles which have hitherto been attributed 
to the period of St Paul’s first captivity at Rome might have been written during 
his captivity at Ceesarea, we shall consider more at length in our introductions to 
these epistles, adducing the reasons by which it is supported, and our own objections 
to it. 


+ Amongst the most recent investigators, Bleek declares himself decidedly for the 
assumption of a second imprisonment, in his review of Mayerhoff’s work, in the Stu. 
dien, 1836. HI. iv. p. 1028. 
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them at all if the epistle to the Romans had not previously been 
interpreted. On the other hand, in the epistles to the Corinthians 
St Paul's principles of practice are developed, and the external 
relations of the apostolical church are discussed with so much 
accuracy that, by their help, much light is thrown upon many 
passages in the smaller epistles, Such being the peculiarnature 
of the larger epistles of St Paul, we are persuaded that every con- 
nected exposition of the apostolical writings will best begin with 
them, because only on this plan can the riches of St Paul's ideas be 


properly unfolded in all their different relations, and without re- 
_ petition, 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


( 27 ) 


INTRODUCTION.+* 


§ 1. OF THE GENUINENESS AND THE INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


THE authority of St Paul’s Epistle to the Christians of Rome is 
warranted by such a completeness of evidence, both internal and 
external, that no one could think of denying, on any system of im- 
partial criticism, its claim to be the composition of the Apostle. 
Nor, indeed, did any one in all antiquity dispute the genuineness of 
the Epistle ; for, while it is true that the Judaists and all Judaising 
sects make no use of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (as is also 
the case with his other epistles), the reason is not that they consi- 
der it spurious, but, on the contrary, that they see -in it a genuine 
production of ¢haé apostle whom they regard as the greatest enemy 
of Judaism, and an apostate from the truth. Even the searching 
criticism of later German theology has left this epistle altogether 
unassailed ; an Englishman of the name of Evanson alone has, in 
his work against the Gospels, cursorily expressed his doubts as to 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans also. His grounds, 
however, are of such a kind that no better testimony in favour of 
the genuineness need be desired than the fact that arguments of 
this quality are the only ones which can be brought against it. 
The silence of the Acts of the Apostles as to this Epistle, the ex- 
istence of a great Christian community at Rome before an apostle 
had been there, and the numerous greetings to the Church of Rome 
at a time when St Paul had not yet visited it,—such are the chief 


* For the Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans, compare, among earlier writers, 
J.L. Rambach’s Introductio Hist. Theologica in Ep. Pauliad Romanos, Hale, !780. 
In the most recent times, it has been most fully and learnedly treated by Reiche, in his 
Commentary, pp. 1-106. 2 
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points which appear to Evanson to render the genuineness of the 
Epistle questionable. (Compare Reiche’s Comm. p. 20, seqq.) 

The case is different as to the integrity of the Epistle; while its 
genuineness has been generally acknowledged, this has been very 
often called in question, and especially in modern times. All the 
more ancient witnesses, however—fathers of the church, versions, 
and MSS.—regard the Epistle as a connected whole; for Mar- 
cion’s copies cannot be made to tell on the other side, inasmuch as 
he treated the Epistles no less capriciously than the Gospels; and 
Tertullian’s quotation of the passage xiv. 10, as contained in the 
“ clausula epistole” (Adv. Marcion v. 14) cannot possibly be used 
as evidence that he was not acquainted with the 15th and 16th 
chapters, since the expression clausuda is so general that it need 
not be strictly limited to the last two chapters. The scholars of 
later times, consequently, found themselves altogether restricted to 
the department of what is styled the higher criticism—a department 
in which it is not often that any very trustworthy results are to be 
obtained. 

Heumann* led the way, by asserting that the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans properly ends with the xith chapter, and that o. xii. is the 
beginning of a new letter, which extends toc. xv. This letter he 
supposes to have been likewise addressed to the Romans, but not to 
have been composed by St Paul until after the completion of the 
first and longer epistle, on occasion of reports which had in the 
meantime reached him as to the moral laxity of the Romans. In 
the sixteenth chapter, according to this view, are contained some 
further postscripts, which had been originally intended to accom- 
pany the first letter. ‘These, it is supposed, were written on the 
same parchment with the two epistles, and thus the various parts 
came to be united. This hypothesis, however, is so improbable 
that it has not been able to make anyway. Heumann’s process of 
dividing this epistle might, with equal reason, be applied in sepa- 
rating the doctrinal from the ethical part in every other of St Paul's 
writings. In the passage xii. 1, the particle ovv is evidently a 
mark of transition from the preceding to the following portion ; 
and so the dup at the end of c. xi. is clearly not the termination 
of the epistle, but merely of the doxology with which St Paul very 
appropriately concludes the doctrinal portion. 

* Comp. Heumann’s Erkl. des N. Test. vol. vii. pp. 537, seqq. 
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The antiquity of the epistle was attacked in a different way by 
J. F. Semler, according to whom it is only in the xvth and xvith 
chapters that a diversity of subject from the Epistle to the Romans 
is to be traced.* The grounds on which he relies, however, are, 
for the most part, of no greater weight than those which had been 
advanced by Heumann. Still, there is some plausibility in Sem- 
ler's manner of turning to account the mentior of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla's family (xvi. 8, seqq.) These persons, it is observed, were 
still at Ephesus when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
(1 Cor. xvi. 19); since, then, St Paul wrote to the Romans soon 
after the date of his Epistle to the Corinthians, there cannot, 
m Semler's opinion, have been time enough for Aquila first to 
travel to Rome, and afterwards to send accounts of himself to the 
Apostle at Corinth,—which he must be supposed to have done, as 
we find St Paul informed that Aquila had again a church in his 
house. (Rom. xvi. 6.) The case, however, is quite intelligible, 
if we only suppose that Aquila left Ephesus suddenly, and that he 
sent an early report of his new circumstances in Rome to the 
Apostle at Corinth ; for it is impossible to determine exactly by 
months the dates of the epistles in question, while, even with the 
slow means of communication which the ancients possessed, a few 
months would be sufficient for the journey from Ephesus to Rome 
and back. In any case, a circumstance of this-nature cannot be a 
sufficient argument to justify Semler’s theory. But when we find 
this Jearned writer go on to make it a difficulty that several places 
of Christian assembly are mentioned as existing in Rome (xvi. 
4, 14, 15), it appears to us that an exactly opposite inference 
would be more legitimate ; in a vast capital, the resort of all the 
world, such as Rome was, the necessity of places of assembly in 
various quarters of the city would surely become manifest on the 
very first formation of a church ; and, in like manner, the numer- 
ous salutations (c. xvi.) to a church which St Paul had not yet 
visited, may be easily explained from the character of the city, 
whick was continually receiving visitors from every corner of the 
world, and in turn sending out travellers into all countries. Hence 
the Apostle may not have been acquainted, except by reputation, 


# Semler de duplici appendice epistolae Pauli ad Romanos, Hale, 1767. He supposes 
c. xvi. to be a list of persons to be saluted by the bearer of the letter on his way from 
Corinth to Rome, and c. xv. in like manner to be a separate writing, intended not so 
mouch for the Romans as for all brethren who might be met with on the way. 
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with many of the persons who are named ; and yet may have sent 
his greeting to them, because he felt himself most intimately con- 
nected with them by the bond of the same faith. 

These objections to Semler’s hypothesis hold good also against 
the kindred view of Dr Paulus,* who is of opinion that c. xv. 1s a 
special epistle to the more enlightened Christians of Rome, and 
that c. xvi. is addressed to the governors of the church only. 
Every letter to a church, he observes, would, as a matter of 
course, in the first instance, be put into the hands of the presby- 
ters, who read it in public, and delivered the greetings which it 
contained : it could not be at once given to the whole community. 
But it does not necessarily follow froma this remark that the por- 
tion which contains the greetings was addressed to the presbyters 
exclusively of the church in general, and that, consequeritly, it 
cannot be regarded as an integral part of the epistle; and while, 
in like manner, we allow that in c. xv. the Apostle writes in part 
with an especial regard to the more advanced members of the 
Roman church, still this circumstance by no means obliges us to. 
consider that chapter a letter by itself, inasmuch as the less ad- 
vanced believers are not excluded from a share in its instruction. 

In the most recent times, the genuineness of the last two chap- 
ters has been again denied by Baur, (Studien, 1886. No. iii.) 
He supposes that a later writer of St Paul’s school attempted to 
effect a compromise between his party and the Judaizers, who 
were predominant in Rome; and that, with this view, he endea- 
vours, by annexing these two chapters, to soften what was of- 
fensive in the epistle. ‘The only evidence offered for the theory 
is of the internal kind—e.g., that c. xv. 1-13 contains matter 
which has already been far better expressed in cc. xii—xiv. But. 
against this it has already been remarked, by Klinge, (Stud., 
1887. No. ii. p. 809,) that, while in c. xv. 1-13 there is a re- 
currence of ideas similar to some which had before been treated, 
they are reproduced with ingenious and spirited modifications, in 
a way which quite accords with the Apdstle’s usual practice, It 
is alleged further, that the phrase dedxovos tis treprrouns, (xv. 8,) 
is not in St Paul’s manner; that, in xv. 14, seqq., the captatio 
benevolenitig seems unworthy of an Apostle; and, lastly, that the 


* First set forth in a programme (Jena 1801); afterwards in his Erklérang des 
Romer und Galaterbriefs, (Heidelberg 1831.) ° 
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mention of Illyria and Spain, in xv. 17-24, must be a spurious 
insertion. These points I have already discussed at length in my 
essay against Baur, (Stud. 1838. No. iv.) and they will be more 
particularly considered in the commentary on the several passages. 
I shall only observe further, that the first words of c. xv. are of 
themselves sufficient to render Baur’s supposition altogether im- 
probable. The expression jets of Suvarol characterizes the Gen- 
tile Christians as the more liberal and enlightened party ; surely 
% follower: of St Paul, writing for the purpose of conciliating the 
Judatzers, could not have made choice of a more inappropriate 
phrase. Moreover, Baur's idea of a Judaizing tendency in the 
Roman church requires us to assume that the presbyters too were 
members of the Judaizing party; but how can it be supposed that, 
in such circumstances, 8 disciple of St Paul could add a forged 
‘appendage to the Apostle’s letter? Baur's hypothesis, then, ap- 
pears to be nothing else than the work of a misdirected acuteness 
and an unrestrained hyper-criticism, and will, therefore, never be 
able to establish itself.* 

We must notice, in the last place, the attempts of Eichhorn, 
Griesbach, and Flatt,t to explain the different positions of the 
concluding doxology, and its relation to the various forms of con- 
clusion which occur after xiv. 23. These writers assume, although 
with a variety of modifications, that St Paul ended his epistle on 
the large parchment at xiv. 23, and that the rest was written on 
smaller pieces, which were afterwards shifted and arranged in dif- 
ferent ways. This hypothesis, it must be allowed—especially as 
it is stated by Eichhorn — explains all the critical difficulties 
which occur in the last chapters. Still, it is not to be denied 
that it has somewhat of a far-fetched and strained character, and 
therefore we could wish for the means of disposing of these diffi- 
eulties by some easier and simpler solution. J. E. Chr. Schmidt 
(in his Introduction) supposed that an easier explanation of this 
kind might be found by assuming the spuriousness of the doxo- 


_ * Battger, in his Beitrage, Supplem. Gottingen 1838, pp. 17 seqq., also declares himself 
a .ainst Baur’s theory. | ; 

+ Eichhorn, Einleit. ins N. T. vol. iii. Griesbach, Cure in historiam textus Gr. 
epistolarum Pauli, p 45. Flatt, in the appendix to his Erklérung des Rémerbriefs. 
Schulz has lately maintained that c. xvi. does not properly belong to the Epistle to the 
Romans, but may have been perhaps intended for Epheeus. (Comp. Stud. und 'Kriti- 
ken, for 1829, No. iii. pp. 309 seqq.) 
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logy ; and this supposition has lately been stated by Reiche in 
a manner which really seems to render it very plausible. If, he 
observes, the circumstances of the case be closely examined, the 
difficulties of the last chapters are all in reality to be traced to 
this doxology. But, in the first place, it is altogether wanting in 
some MSS. (especially in F) ; while in others, such as D and G, 
it is struck out by a later hand. Then, in the copies which are of 
critical authority, it is found in three different places; (1) at the 
end, in B, C, E, and several other critical authorities; (2) after 
xiv. 28, in the codex J, and in almost all such MSS. as are written 
in small letters; and, (3) in both places, as particularly in the 
codex A. That such differences are very ancient, is remarked by 
Origen in his commentary on the epistle ; only he does not state 
that he was acquainted with copies which had the doxology in both 
places. On the other hand, Jerome (on Ephes. ui. 5) knew of 
copies in which the doxology was altogether wanting. Reiche, 
then, supposes that the reading of the epistle in the public assem- 
blies of the early Christians probably extended only as far as 
xvi. 23, since little that is of an edifying kind follows in the after 
part of the epistle. In order that the conclusion in this place 
might not be without a benediction, he supposes that the doxology 
was first added in copies which were used in church; that it was 
originally moulded after the doxology at the end of St Jude's 
epistle, and was afterwards gradually extended, until at length it 
was placed, as a full-sounding form, at the conclusion of the whole 
epistle. In order to give this view additional support, its learned 
author endeavours to show that the substance of the doxology it- 
self does not point to St Paul as the writer. He considers it in- 
flated, overladen, obscure as to the connection of the ideas, and 
merely made up from Pauline forms. But it is precisely this 
which seems to me to be the weak side of Reiche’s theory. The 
supposition that the doxology is spurious would indeed appear to 
me probable in the highest degree, if the nature of the passage 
were different from what it is. In this opinion Schott agrees 
(Hinl. p. 250), as also Kéllner and Fritzsche in their commen- 
taries ; the last-named expositor, in particular, may be considered 
to have settled the question by his excellent defence of the doxo- 
logy (vol. i. pp. 88 seqq.). The very commencement, r@ 8¢ duva- 
pévp 0mas ornpl€as ard 76 evaryyédov pov, x. Tr. is enough 
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to make the assumption of its spuriousness exceedingly question- 
able. Ifthe passage had originated in the way which Reiche points 
out, we might expect to find it a simple doxology, and in all like- 
lihood a short one; but here the personal circumstances of St 
Paul and of his readers are distinctly marked. He addresses them, 
speaks of himself in the first person, expresses ideas peculiar to 
himself exactly in the manner usual with him, and yet so that the 
doxology as a whole appears altogether new, and without a parallel 
in the Pauline epistles. Such an addition would hardly have been 
ventured on by one of the clergy who had no other object than to 
supply a good conclusion for the public reading. 

I am therefore unable to determine that the doxology is spuri- 
ous, and am rather disposed to adopt Eichhorn’s view,* although 
not insensible to its partly far-fetched character; it has, how- 
ever, the merit of solving the difficulties, and on this account is 
to be adhered to until something more deserving of commenda- 
tion shall be discovered. But in any case it is established that the 
various position of the doxology is the only subject to be discussed, 
and that this subject has no connection with any question as to the 
matier of the last two chapters. The Epistle to the Romans, con- 
sequently, is not only genuine, but it has also descended to us in 
a state of completeness, without mutilation or addition. 


§ 2. TIME AND PLACE OF THE COMPOSITION. | 


The Epistle to the Romans, dictated by St Paul to a person of 
the name of Tertius (xvi. 21), and sent by the hands of the dea- 
coness Phoebe (xvi. 1), contains such decisive indications as to the 
time and the place of its composition, that there has been little 
difference of opinion on these points, whether in earlier or in more 
modern times. The only difference which can be properly said.to 
affect the subject, is that as to the general chronology of the 


® The opinion of Koppe and Gabler, that the transposition of the concluding doxo- 
logy is to be traced to the ecclesiastical use of the epistle, would not be undeserving of 
attention, if only a sufficient probability could be made out for the annexation of the 
doxology to c. xiv. While c. xv, has a good termination, it must still be very forced to 
suppose the final doxology transferred from the end of the epistle, not toc. xv. but to 
_e. xiv, Ife. xvi. were once omitted, it is most likely that the doxology would also have 
been given up with it. 

C 
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Apostle’s life. Dr Paulus, of Heidelberg, indeed, has (in the two 
publications already referred to) proposed the novel opinion, that 
the epistle must have been written in Illyria, because the writer 
states in c. xv. 19, that he had travelled “ from Jerusalem, and 
round about unto Illyricum ;” but it is very evident that the 
Apostle, in that passage, intends to name [llyricum only as the 
farthest point westward to which he had at the time penetrated, 
and not as the country in which he was at the moment of writing. 
An equally extravagant view as to the ¢ime when the epistle was 
written has been proposed by Tobler,* who maintains, on the ground 
of the Apostle’s extensive acquaintance with the Christians of Rome, 
that it ought probably to be referred to a date later than his first 
imprisonment; But it is at once manifest what a violent construc- 
tion this supposition would require us to put on such passages as 
i.9, and xv. 23, in which the Apostle plainly declares that he had 
not yet been at Rome. The ordinary view, then,—according to 
which the epistle was written from Corinth, during the visit which 
St Paul paid to that city after having been driven from Ephesus, 
and having travelled through Macedonia,—is the only one which has 
the advantage of accounting easily and naturally for all the passages 
in which he speaks of himself, his journeys, and his undertakings. 
Thus, in 1 Cor. xvi. 1, he mentions an intention of going from 
Corinth to Jerusalem with a collection ; and we find from Rom. 
xv. 25, that he purposed to set out on this journey immediately 
after despatching his epistle to Rome. Aquila and Priscilla, who 
were still at Ephesus when St Paul thence wrote his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, had, at the date of the present epistle, again arrived 
at Rome. (1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 8.) We find from Acts 
xix. 21, that the Apostle intended to visit Rome after he should 
have accomplished his journey to Jerusalem about the business of 
the collection; and in Rom. xv. 28, he speaks of the same design, 
only with the difference, that his plan had been extended to the 
extremity of the west (répya rijs Sicews), so as to embrace a 
visit to Spain. If, in addition to these chief grounds, we take into 
consideration some coincidences in detail with what we know other- 
wise of St Paul's history, e. g., that he sends greetings to the Chris- 
tians of Rome from Caius (xvi. 28), a person mentioned in 1 Cor. 


* Compare Tholuck’s Comment. Introd. P. x. Tobler’s view is refuted by Flatt in a 
programme which is inserted in Pott’s Sylloge Comment. vol. ii. 
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1. 14, as then resident at Corinth; that Erastus, from whom he in 
like manner conveys greetings (xvi. 23), aud whom he styles oixo- 
vojLos THs. Toews (i.e. of the city in which he was writing) is also 
mentioned elsewhere as an inhabitant of Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20) ; 
that Phoebe, the bearer of the epistle, was a deaconess of the 
church at Cenchrea, the port of Corinth—and other circumstances 
of a like kind—there can be no further doubt that the Epistle of 
St Paul to the Romans was written from Corinth during his second 
visit to that city. And consequently, according to the system of 
chronology which we have adopted, the time of its composition is 
to be referred to about A.D. 59. | 

The circumstance that the epistle was written in Greece, and 
in an entirely Greek city, would at once render it highly pro- 
bable that it was composed in Greek ; and this idea is confirm: 
ed by the universal tradition of the ancient church, and by 
the style of the composition, which throughout appears to indicate 
an original. Indeed both earlier and later writers have been almost 
unanimous in the opinion that it was originally written in Greek, 
since St Paul, as a native of Tarsus, must have had the command 
of that language, while in Rome it was sufficiently diffused to be 
generally intelligible. (Comp. Sueton. Claud. c. 4. Dialog. de 
Orator.c. 29. Juvenal, Satyr. iv. 185, seqq.) Bolten, how- 
ever, (whose views have been adopted by Bertholdt), has here, as 
in other cases, misapplied his acuteness, with a view of shewing 
that St Paul probably composed the epistle in Aramean—a notion 
which is surely, from the nature of the case, the most improbable 
that could well be conceived. We might even rather suppose with 
Hardouin, that it was originally written in Latin, and that it is 
still preserved to us in this ancient form in the Vulgate, if it were 
not too evident that this supposition is intended merely to enhance 
the glory of the version received in the [Roman] Catholic Church. 
So manifest is this, that the futility of the opinion has been shown 
even by some more liberal members of the author's own commu- 
nion. 


§ 3. OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


The circumstances under which the Roman church was formed, 


and the date of its origin, are involved in a darkness which could 
Cz 
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only be dissipated by the discovery of ancient documents hitherto 
unknown—a discovery which we can now hardly venture to hope 
for. At the time when St Paul wrote to the Romans, there al- 
ready existed in the capital of the world which then was, a church 
so considerable that it was spoken of throughout the world (i. 8); 
and required several places of assembly in the various quarters of 
the city, (xvi.) The Church of Rome cannot have been founded 
by an apostle; for in that case St Paul would neither have ad- 
dressed it by letter nor have visited it in person, since it was 4 
general principle with him, and is expressly stated as such in this 
very epistle, (xv. 20), to avoid interference with the work which had 
been already begun by another apostle: and when, in addition to 
this, we find in the Acts no mention of an apostle’s having been at 
Rome, we may fairly reject the assertion, which originated early 
and has long been maintained by the [Roman] Catholic Church, 
that St Peter was the founder of the Church of Rome.* On the 
other hand, the presence of St Peter in Rome at a later time, and 
his martyrdom there, are facts so well attested by historical evi- 
dence that they ought never to have been questioned.t In the first 
place, Caius, the well-known Roman presbyter and zealous opponent 
of the Montanists, states that in his time, (towards the end of the 
second century), the graves of the apostles were pointed out at Rome. 
When it is considered that he wrote in Rome itself,and that he 1s par- 
ticular in mentioning the localities (yiz., on the Vatican, and on the 
road to Ostia), it is inconceivable that there should be a mistake 
in this statement, since thousands must at once have confuted him. 
If the apostles died at Rome, and that by public execution, their 
death, and the place where their bodies rested, could not possibly 
have remained concealed ; if they did not die there, it is impossi- 
ble to account for so early an origin of the tradition that they died 


- # It is suprising that even some Protestant writers, such as Bertholdt and Mynster, 
ean have acquiesced in this altogether unsupported notion of the founding of the Romish 
Church by Peter. 

+ The question has lately been again raised by Baur, in his essay on the party “ of 
Christ ” at Corinth (Ttbing. Zeitschr. 1831, No. iv.), and even Neander appears to have 
been shaken by his reasoning, (Apost. Zeitalter, ii. 459 seqq.) To me, however, Baur's 
grounds seem altogether insufficient, and I consider the death of St Peter at Rome a 
fact not to be denied. In this judgment Bleek agrees (Stud. for 1886, No. iv. pp. 1061, 
seqq.) I have examined the matter more fully in a separate essay against Baur’s hypo- 
thesis, (Stud. 1838, No. iv.) Winer, on the other hand, (Real. lericon, new ed. Art, 
Petrus) considers the accounts to be at least doubtful. 
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there, unless we suppose the whole church to have consisted of 
mere deceivers; and, moreover, there must, in that case, have been 
some other discoverable statement as to the place of St Peter's 
death, since it is not to be supposed that the most celebrated of 
the apostles could disappear without leaving some trace. But even 
allowing Caius to be no valid witness, because he was a Roman 
presbyter, and might have been desirous to enhance the lustre of 
his church by the alleged fact, no such exception can be taken to 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, who lived half a century earlier, 
and, although interested in like manner for the church of Corinth, 
yet plainly witnesses that the two great apostles died, not in his 
own city, but in Rome. (Comp. the passages of both authorities 
in Euseb. Hist. Kecl. ii. 25.) To these testimonials are to be 
added those of Ireneus (adv. Haer. iii. 1,in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
v. 8), Clement of Alexandria, (in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. u. 14, 15; 
vi. 14), and of the critical Origen, who, like the others, refers the 
martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul to Rome.* (Euseb. H. £. 
M1.) : 

As, then, the apostles must have died somewhere, and no other 
city of antiquity claims the honour of their death, there is really no 
sufficient ground for doubting the account which is thus accre- 
dited. 

Still, however, we do not from this get any light as to the origin 
of the Roman church. For, even although the Apostle Peter be 
styled by Caius and Dionysius the founder of the church of Rome, 
it will naturally be understood that the expression is not to be re- 
ferred to the original foundation of the community, but to its en- 
largement and more complete establishment by him; and in this 
sense St Paul also is always named with him as joint founder of the 
church in Rome. We are, therefore, wholly left to conjecture on 
this point ; and perhaps the most likely way of accounting for the 
formation of the community may be, to suppose that a knowledge 
of Christianity was early conveyed to the capital by travellers, if 
not even by the Romans who were present at the Feast of Pente- 


* Reiche, (loc. cit. p. 40,) Note 8, doubts whether the account in Eusebius ought to 
be referred to Origen ; but the concluding words of the chapter, ratra ‘Qpryéive: kava 
AéEw, «. 7. AX. evidently apply to the whole relation. We could, at the utmost, only 
doubt (with Valesius), whether the words from Owuas pév, x. 7. X. be Origen’s; from 
Wlérpos dé x. 7.X. they are certainly his. 
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eost, (Acts ii. 10,) and that through the influence of these persons 
a church was gradually formed there. For if any one strongly 
prominent individual had been the only agent in the foundation of 
the Roman church, it is more than probable that his name would 
have been preserved. And, again, the hvely intercourse which 
Rome kept up with all parts of the empire, renders it equally in- 
conceivable that Christians should not early have come to the capi- 
tal from Antioch or Jerusalem ; and if they came, their zeal would 
have also led them to preach the word there. 

We have not, however, any certain trace of the existence of a 
Christian community in Rome earlier than the present epistle. For 
whether (as many have supposed, and as appears to myself prob- 
able), Aquila and Priscilla were already Christians at the time of 
their banishment from Rome by the edict of Claudius, is a point 
incapable of proof, since the passage, Acts xvili. 1-8, does not ex- 
pressly state it; although, if we consider that otherwise their 
conversion would surely have been related, it can hardly be well 
doubted that this family brought its belief in Christianity from 
Rome with it. 

But, even if it were not so, still it is evident that a community so 
considerable as that of Rome appears from St Paul's epistle to 
have been, could not have come into existence all at once, but re- 
quired some time for its formation; and for this reason, if for no 
other, we must refer the foundation of the church to a period much 
earlier than the date of the epistle. 

There is, however, a difficulty in reconciling this supposition 
(which the contents of the epistle to the Romans oblige us to 
adopt,) with the narrative of St Luke at the end of the Acts, where 
it is stated that St Paul, on arriving in Rome, sent for the elders 
of the Jews who lived there, and related to them the cause of his 
being a prisoner ; to which they are represented as answering, that 
they had not received any letters concerning him; but that, as to 
the sect of the Christians, they begged him to give them some in- 
formation, since they had heard no more of it than it was every- 
where spoken against (Acts xxviii. 17-22.) From this it would 
appear that no church could then have existed in Rome, since other- 
wise it would seem inconceivable that the Jews should not have 
been aware of its existence. This conclusion was actually drawn 
by Tobler (Theol. Aufs. Ziirich, 1796), who, in consequence of 
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it, referred the composition of the epistle to the latest period of St 
Paul's life—an opinion which is, of course, altogether untenable, 
(as has already been observed,) but which has some excuse in the 
difficulties of this yet unexplained passage, since it is certainly suf- 
ficient to remove them. If it be said (as Tholuck and Reiche sup- 
pose) that the Jews may have concealed their knowledge of the 
matter, it is impossible to see why they should have done so. A 
man so dangerous as St Paul must have appeared from the Jewish 
point of view, would surely have at once been met by them with 
open opposition. But this supposition becomes yet more improb- 
able on a more particular consideration of the sequel, as related in 
the Acts. For we find that at their next meeting with St Paul, the 
chiefs of the Roman Jews appear really unacquainted with the sub- 
ject of the gospel; it is evident that they hear it for the first 
time, and the announcement of it raises, as was usual, a contention 
among their own number—some assenting to it, and others op- 
posing it; and surely it is impossible to suppose this contention 
feigned. Hence we might suppose that the church may have been 
entirely broken up by the persecution of Claudius (Sueton. Claud. 
c. 25), and that its subsequent gathering may have beenso gradual - 
that the few Christians who were at Rome when St Paul arrived 
there were unknown to the Jews of the capital.* I had myself for- 
merly declared in favour of this opinion (Comm. on Acts xxvii. 17 
seqq., Ist ed.); but it cannot well serve as a way of escape from 
the difficulty, since the date of the Epistle to the Romans falls in 
the interval between the persecution of the Jews under Claudius, 
and St Paul's visit to Rome, and the epistle supposes the existence 
of a flourishing church ; it is, therefore, impossible that at the 
later period there can have been but a small number of Christians 
in Rome, as the community was already so numerous at an earlier 
time. 

There is, however, the greater reason for desiring a solution of 
the difficulty, because thus light would be throtyn on the relative 
circumstances of the Jewish and the Gentile Christians in Rome— 
a subject which is of so great importance for the explanation of the 


* There had been an expulsion of the Jews from Rome as early as the reign of Ti- 
berius. (Cf. Sueton Tib. c. 36. ‘Tacit. Ann. ii.85; Joseph. Arch. xviii. 4, 15.) Per- 
haps the passage of Suetonius about the expulsion of the Jews in the time of Claudius 
may indicate also an expulsion of the Christians, who would not at first be sufficiently 
distinguished from the Jews. 
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‘whole epistle. For that there were Christians in Rome when St 
Paul arrived there, appears (if indeed it yet require any proof), 
from Acts xxviii. 15, where it is related that brethren went as far 
as Forum Appium and Tres Tabernae to meet the Apostle; nor 1s 
there any conceivable reason why the Christians of Rome should 
-have become fewer at the time of St Paul's arrival than they were 
at the date of the epistle, since (in so far as we know) nothing hed 
happened in the meantime to disturb them ; and yet it would ap- 
pear that the chiefs of the Jewish community in Rome knew no- 
thing of the Christians. This indicates a peculiar relation between 
Gentiles and Jews, Gentile and Jewish Christians, in Rome, and so 
Jeads to the important question—Whai was the nature of the 
Church of Rome, or what may have been the tendencies existing 
an s¢ when St Paul wrote? a question closely coinciding with the 
inquiry as to the occasion and olject of the epistle, since the 
epistle is the only source from which we can derive our information 
as to the tendencies which, in the earliest times, were prevalent in 
that church. | 

Now in the Epistle to the Romans itself there is no special 
cause assigned for its being written.* St Paul merely mentions 
(i. 9 seqq.; xv. 15 seqq.) his desire to preach the gospel, as to the 
Gentiles in general, so especially to the inhabitants of Rome, as being 
the capital of the heathen world ; whence it would simply appear 
that his object in writing his epistle was of quite a general kind. 
Notwithstanding this, it has often been attempted to point out par- 
ticular causes, and particular objects in connection with these, for 
the sending of the epistle to the Romans. It has been supposed 
by many writers, and some of them highly distinguished, that the 
only, or, at least, the most important, object was to mediate be- 
tween contending parties in Rome, especially the Gentile and the 
Jewish Christians. Others find in the epistle a controversial de- 
sign against Jews or Jewish Christians ; while others again sup- 
pose that St Paul wished to guard against the abuse of his doctrine 
as to grace, or that he meant to oppose the Jewish spirit of insur- 
rection. All these views, however (as to which more particular in- 


* Dr Paulus takes a naif view of the matter, inferring from xv. 19 that the beautiful 
appearance of Italy from the high coast of Illyria awaked in the Apostle’s mind a longing 
for Rome. This aesthetic motive, however, is very problematical, inasmuch as (not te 
mention other objections) it is well known that Italy cannot be seen across the Adriatic. 
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formation may be gathered-from Reiche, pp. 75 seqq.), on closer 
consideration, appear untenable ; the whole exhibition of doctrine* 
in the epistle is purely objective in its character, nor is there, ex- 
cept in passing, any intentional and conscious regard to anything 
‘save the truth of the gospel. But it is, of course, in the very 
nature of truth that it forms oppositions against all errors, and thus 
far such oppositions appear in the Epistle to the Romans, as else- 
where ; and, moreover, it was a part of the Apostles wisdom as a 
teacher, that he all along represents the doctrine of the gospel in 
such a manner that the statement itself may be a safeguard 
against the errors which could not but fall in the way of the Chris- 
tians ; but besides the endeavour to exhibit the gospel to the Chris- 
tians of Rome in its natural relation to the Jaw, and in its practical 
results on life, itis quite impossible to discover in the Epistle to 
the Romans a further design to oppose the Jews, and to keep dif- 
ferences with them in view, such as is clearly expressed in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. 

The idea of differences between the Gentile and the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Rome, for the appeasing of which it is supposed that the 
Apostle’s letter was intended, is, however, so widely prevalent, that 
it is necessary for us to go into a more particular inquiry as to this 
point.t This opinion may probably have at first been occasioned 
by the obvious parallel between the Epistle to the Romans and that 


* (Darstellung. ] 
+ It has very recently been again proposed in a peculiar form by Baur (Stud. 1836, 

No. 8), and Kling (Stud. 1837, No. 2) partly agrees with him. I have more fully con- 
sidered the treatises of these two writers in an essay (Stud. 1838, No. 4), to which I 
must here refer the reader, contenting myself with shortly characterizing the views of 
Baur and Kling. Baur supposes the main part of the epistle to be, not cc. iii—viii., but 
the section cc. ix.-xi. This portion, he argues, is intended to assert against the Jewish 
Christians the universality of the Christian dispensation ; and he supposes that cc. iii.~viii. 
were intended to lead to this conclusion, the object of those chapters being to quench 
the jealousy of the Jews at the influx of Gentiles into the church, by showing that Jews 
and Gentiles stand in the same relation with respect to Christianity. Thus it is sup- 
posed that a Judaizing spirit, opposed to St Paul, had prevailed in Rome. Baur had 
previously endeavoured to prove this in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1831, No. 4, and he 
now attempts to bring further evidence of it from the Acts, which book he supposes to 
have been composed at Rome, for the purpose of defending St Paul’s course of operation 
against the antipauline party; a view of which I have already given my opinion in com- 
menting on the Acts. Kling is inclined to adopt Baur’s views, to the extent of recog- 
nising in the epistle a controversial design against Jewish opinions; but finds fault with 
him for considering the mass of the Roman Church as Judaistic, instead of regarding 
the Judaizers as only one element in it. In the mass, he says (p. 820), the Roman 
Church might rather be considered as animated by a Gentile-Christian tendency. 
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to the Galatians ; and next by the idea, that on account of the large 
body of Jews in Rome, there must also have been there a great 
number of Jewish Christians; and that if so, it is not to be sup- 
posed but that the Roman community came in for a share of the 
all-pervading contentions between Gentile and Jewish Christians. ° 
But plausible as this conclusion may appear, it is evident that it 
ought in the first place to be capable of historical proof; not only, 
however, is there an utter absence of such proof, but there are very 
important reasons to the contrary. In the whole Epistle to the 
Romans there ts not a syllable which mentions disputes as to the 
relations of the law and the gospel, such as those which prevailed 
in Galatia. In xv. 7 seqq., there is a faint hint that in the case of 
the ascetics, towards whom the Apostle had recommended a tender 
course of dealing (c. xiv.), the difference of Jewish Christians also 
came into question; and again, in xvi. 17-18, there is a warning 
against such as might cause divisions; but in v. 19 the Romans 
are plainly described as yet free from such errors, so that it is only 
the possibility of a disturbance of their peace that is contemplated. 
All that could be said, therefore, is this, that, while the Apostle’s 
argument is not openly directed to the subject of divisions, it is yet 
so managed as to make us feel through it that he has a covert re- 
gard to the two opposite systems. 

If, however, the matter be so understood, it must also be allowed 
that this feeling may very easily deceive, and by so much the more 
because these possible divisions are not expressly represented as 
originating with the Judaizing party. Where such differences 
actually existed, as in Galatia; St Paul speaks out plainly respect- 
ing them ; why then should he not do so in this case? If he wish- 
ed, independently of any possible or existing errors, to set forth the 
nature of the evangelical doctrine of salvation, he could not do so 
otherwise than by representing the relation of this new element to 
the two old systems of the Gentile and the Jewish life ; both must, 
of course, fall into the background in comparison with the gospel, 
and therefore his view* appears to be polemical. But that it is 
not 80, even In a covert intentionally-concealed manner, is shown 
by the notice in the Acts of St Paul’s appearance at Rome, which 
has not been at all sufficiently brought to bear on the inquiry as 


* [Auffassung. ] 
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to the object of the Epistle to the Romans. If we conceive the 
state of the church in Rome at the date of the epistle according 
to the common view, the history of St Paul in that capital is 
utterly incomprehensible. It is supposed that the Roman Church 
was divided into two parties; that the strict Jewish-Christians 
wished still to observe the Law of Moses even outwardly, with cir- 
cumcision, keeping of the Sabbath, and the like; that the Gentile 
Christians, on the other hand, had freed themselves from it. Must 
we not, on this supposition, necessarily assume that the Roman 
Jewish Christians adhered to the synagogue in Rome ? As the Jew- 
ish Christians of Jerusalem remained attached to the Temple, and 
did not renounce the Jewish polity, so, too, the Jewish-Christians of 
Rome could not have separated themselves from the Synagogue. 
But now let us read the narrative in Acts xxviii. 17, seqq., which 
represents the Christians as quite unknown to the rulers of the Ro- 
man synagogue, and let us ask whether, according to this, the sup- 
position just stated has any appearance whatever of probability ? 
There is in that passage (as has already been remarked) no ground 
at all for supposing an intentional concealment ; and if this cannot 
be assumed, there remains nothing else but to say that the chiefs 
of the Jews really knew nothing of the Christians in Rome. The 
speech of St Paul (Acts xxviii. 17—20) is evidently reported in an 
abridged form ; he had spoken in it of his belief in Christ, as is 
still indicated by the mention of the éAzrus tod ‘Iopajr. On this, 
then, the Jews declare wept ris aipécews TaUTNsS yrwotoy éoTw 
apy Ore Tavtayod avTiiéyerat. Do people speak thus of a sect 
which is before their eyes—on whose struggles and contentions they 
are looking ? This can hardly be made to seem likely. And to 
this 1s to be added the discussion which follows with St Paul 
(xxvili. 23 seqq.), in which for a whole day he expounds the Scrip- 
tures to them, in order to prove the Messiahship of Jesus, where- 
upon there arises a contention among the Jews themselves :—all 
which would, according to the common view, have been a mere 
mockery,* since by that view the Jews must be supposed to have 
known of Christ long before, and to have decided against Him.t It 


* (Gaukelspiel. ] 

+ This is decisive against the supposition of Meyer, that the Jews spoke only as offi- 
cials, and in this capacity shewed an official reserve—that they merely meant to say that 
nothing had been officially announced to them. But—besides that this is an evident 
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is only in the towns where there were not as yet any churches that 
we find the Jews so free from prejudice as they here appear in 
Rome; where, on the other hand, they were already acquainted 
with the Gospel through the formation of a church, they do not 
admit of any expositions of doctrine by Christians. As, however, 
there must yet have been a church in Rome, the question is, how 
we are to explain this remarkable position of the Jews towards it? 
The only possible explanation of this phenomenon—and it is one 
which at the same time indicates the origin of the tendency which 
we afterwards find in the Roman Church— appears to be this.* It 
must be assumed that the Christians of Rome were induced, by the 
persecutions directed against the Jews under Claudius in the ninth 
year of his reign, to make their differences from the Jews clearly 
and strongly apparent—perhaps in consequence of the influence 
which even at that early time some disciples of St Paul already ex- 
ercised on the Roman Church ; exactly as at a later date the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem separated themselves from the Jews, that they 
might not be confounded with them, and might be allowed to live 
in Aelia. If disciples of St Paul early acquired a decisive influ- 
ence in Rome, we shall also understand how it was that the Apostle 


transferring of modern circumstances to the ancient world—the disputes which arose 
among the Jews themselves in consequence of St Paul’s preaching will not allow us to 
explain the phenomena before us by the character of the official body of the Roman 
Jews, 

* For the further establishment of this view, and the justification of it against the at- 
tacks of Baur, I refer to my essay, already cited above, in the Studien for 1888, No. 4. 
This only I remark here, that his appeal to Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 44), by way of proof that 
the Christians were quite well known in Rome, is by no means adapted to decide the 
question before us, since it is the Jews who are here spoken of as unacquainted with the 
Christians, while Tacitus speaks of heathens; moreover, it was only by means of the 
rack that the heathens extorted the names of the members of the Christian community 
in Rome: which evidently speaks for their concealed and retired condition’ Kling (Stud. 
1887, No, 2, pp. 307 seqq.) refutes, indeed, the capricious fancies of Baur, but himself re- 
verts to the old untenable view, that the Jews of Rome only pretended to know nothing 
of Christians there, in order to avoid disputes with them. That they wished to hear 
St Paul, is explained by Kling merely from the forward curiosity* of Jews, which led 
them to seek for an opportunity of hearing a discourse from a famous rabbi. But it is 
unnecessary to shew how unsatisfactory this representation is. The Jews of Rome evi- 
dently hear of Christ for the first time; they fall into disputes among themselves; this, 
surely, cannot be pretence! Unless we suppose the Acts of the Apostles to be tinged 
with fiction+ (as Baur maintains), there remains no other explanation than that here pro- 
posed. Bdttger’s explanation of the case is also extremely unsatisfactory. He supposes 
that the difficulties are all of my own creation, and that in reality there are none. 
(Comp. Beitrage, Supplem. pp. 27 seqq.) 

* Vorwitz. t [Soll die Aposteigeshichte keine romanhafte Farbo‘tragen. } 
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could regard the Roman Church as his own, and could open his 
correspondence with it without invading another’s field of labour. 
In consequence of this persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Pris- 
cilla took refuge at Corinth; and there they were found by the 
Apostle Paul (Acts xviii. 2), who, without doubt, became even at 
that time acquainted, by means of these fugitives, with the Roman 
Church and its circumstances. On this knowledge St Paul, four 
or five years later, at the beginning of Nero’s reign, on his third mis- 
sionary journey, wrote from Corinth his epistle to Rome. There is 
little likelihood that any great number of Jews can have ventured so 
early to return to Rome; those who returned were obliged to keep 
themselves in concealment, and it was naturally the interest of the 
Christian community there to remain as far as possible from them. 
Even three years later, when St Paul himself appeared in Rome, 
the body of Jews there may still not have been considerable,—in 
part, too, it may not have been composed of its old members, who 
had lived there before the persecution by Claudius, but of altoge- 
ther new settlers, who were unacquainted with the earlier existence 
of a Christian community. And thus it might come to pass within 
eight or ten years that the Christian community at Rome appears 
entirely separated from the body of Jews in that city ; and in such 
a state of separation we find it, according to the notice at the end 
of the Acts. As, according to the same narration, the Jews did not 
receive St Paul, so that here also he found himself obliged to turn 
to the Gentiles, this separateness continued to subsist, and thus by 
degrees there was developed at Rome a directly anti-Judaic tendency, 
which caused a prohibition of celebrating the Sabbath, and of every- 
thing Jewish.* According, then, to this representation, it is alto- 
gether unlikely that there should have been Jewish-Christians in 
Rome from whom contentions with the Gentile Christians could 
proceed. Christians of the former kind were in the habit of keeping 
up the connection with the synagogue, and if so, the chief persons 
of the synagogues could not be unacquainted with the existence of 


* The latest expositor of the epistle, Dr K6liner, supposes that St Paul, during hia 
imprisonment, sent for the chief of the Jews for the purpose of gaining them, and that St 
Luke did not intend to give an account of his intercourse with the Christians. This, 
however, is but an evasion of the difficulty ; the real point is,—how the behaviour of the 
Jews which is in question can be conceivable, if in Rome itself there existed a Christian 
community, in which there were Judaizing Christians. K6llner has not advanced any- 
thing towards the solution of the difficulty. 
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& community which declared Him who was crucified to be the Mes- 
sias, There might still have been Jews by birth or proselytes 
among the members of the Roman church, but these would, in that 
case, have altogether taken up the freer Pauline view of the law, 
and have detached themselves from the connexion of the synagogue. 
If, indeed, there were any decided testimony for the fact that in 
Rome, as in Galatia, there existed within the church itself a party 
of gross Jewish-Christians, the view which has just been given, and 
which rests on the evidence of history, might still be combated with 
some appearance of justice; but there is no such testimony what- 
ever. There is, as has been observed, an utter absence of clear 
statements on the subject in the Epistle to the Romans; for (as I 
have above remarked) xvi. 17 seqq. points only to a possible dan- 
ger, and the proper doctrinal body of the epistle (chap. iii.—viii.) 
treats the relation between law and Gospel in a purely objective 
way, without any reference to differences in the bosom of the church 
itself. Chapters ix.—xi. are evidently intended for Gentile Chris- 
tians only, who also are throughout exclusively addressed, and, 
lastly, chapters xii. and xiii. contain wholly objective admonitions. 
There remain, consequently, only the first and last chapters ; and in 
these very chapters the hints of such contentions have been sup- 
posed to be found. In ec. ii., it is said, the subject is quite clearly 
the Jews, who are expressly addressed (ii. 17, 27), so that the 
epistle must also necessarily be supposed to have been written to 
Jewish-Christians ; in iii. 1, seqq. the advantages of the Jews are 
discussed, and, although in c. xiv. the mistaken freedom of 
Gentiles is reproved, yet it is in contrast with Jewish scrupulous- 
ness, which must, therefore, necessarily be also supposed to have 
had certain representatives in the Roman church. To the cbser- 
vations from the opening chapters, however, it is to be answered, 
that still St Paul assuredly did not write to Jews, and yet it is 
Jews, and not Jewish-Christians, who are addressed in the pas- 
sages 11. 17, 27; the address, therefore, is evidently not to be used 
as a foundation for inferences as to the character of the readers, 
but is rather to be regarded as merely a rhetorical figure. St 
Paul's object in the first chapters is only to prove of both 
Gentiles and Jews that they had need of Christ the Saviour; but 
into these two elements the whole world was divided, when re- 
garded from the theocratic point of view; and thus, in as far as 
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St Paul has an universal purpose in writing his epistle, in so far 
was he obliged to contemplate Christianity in its relation to the 
previously-existing systems,* without giving us a ground for thence 
deducing anything as to the composition of the Roman Church. 
Hence it was quite necessary that the advantages of the Jews also 
should be discussed, (iii. 1 seqq.,) inasmuch as it was necessary for 
the Gentiles, even if they embraced Christianity without any inter- 
mediate step, to know how they stood with relation to the Old 
Testament economy and to the people of Israel; and, consequently, 
from a discussion on these points nothing can be inferred for the 
existence in Rome of Jewish Christians in the proper sense of the 
term,—7.e. of persons who not only were of Jewish descent, (for in 
that sense St Paul himself would be a Jewish Christian,) but who 
attached an exaggerated value to Jewish views, and adhered to the 
connexion with the synagogue and the temple. A more plausible 
evidence for the existence of such a party at Rome is c. xiv.,— 
according to which, undoubtedly, there must have been in Rome a 
class of persons scrupulous as to the law. It is, however, ex- 
tremely improbable that these were Judaizers of the ordinary kind, 
such as were found in Galatia; for the latter had no scruple as to the 
eating of flesh in general, but only as to the flesh of unclean ani- 
mals ; whereas the Roman ascetics, on the other hand, disapproved 
of all use of animal food, and lived wholly on herbs and fruits, 
(xiv. 2.) The whole question as to the character of these persons, 
therefore, requires a closer examination, which we shall institute 
in the exposition of the passage; in any case, however, we must 
say that c. xiv. is not adapted to prove the existence of Judaizers 
in Rome, since the description is not at all suitable to them. 

We regard, consequently, the hypothesis of an intended settle- 
ment of dispute between Gentile and Jewish Christians in Rome 
as wholly untenable; and we find in the epistle to the Romans @ 
purely objective statement of the nature of the Gospel, grounded 
only on the general opposition between Jews and Gentiles, and 
not on the more spectal opposition existing in the church itself, 
between Judaizing and non-Judaizing Christians.t 


* [Lebensstufen, degrees of life.] 

¢ It were to be desired that the terms Jewish and Gentile Christians were more care- 
fully distinguished than they usually are from Judaizing and non-Judaizing Christians. 
It is, indeed, certainly to be supposed that most of those who were Jews by birth con- 
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§ 4. ARGUMENT OF THE EPISTLE. 


With respect to the plan of the- epistle to the Romans, two 
extremes are to be avoided: first, the view which represents the 
Apostle as having written according to a most exactly elaborated 
logical scheme ; and, secondly, the supposition that, without hav- 
ing any settled design, he merely abandoned himself to his inward 
impulses. Between the two views, the followimg appears to come 
out as the true and correct idea—that certainly St Paul had de- 
signed a general plan for the epistle, but without having carried 
it into detail. His epistle, consequently, has not the precision of 
a theological treatise, but preserves the freer form of a letter ; still, 
there is expressed in it so determined and clear a train of thought 
that St Paul cannot have written it without any plan, and in mere 
obedience to the current of his feelings. For how different a shape 
such an absolutely free and unpremeditated effusion takes, we see, 
among other instances, in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Onze 
leading idea, the relation of Law and Gospel, is carried out so 
carefully by the Apostle, with the necessary preliminaries for un- 
- derstanding it, and the most important consequences which result, 
that nothing whatever of essential importance can be pointed out 
as missing in his statement.* 

The whole epistle falls under four divisions. The jirst part 
contains the opening, (i. 1-17,) in which, after the salutation, 
(1-7,) is given the Introduction to the following discussion, 
(8-17.) The last two verses expressly state the theme for the 


tinued, even as Christians, to keep up a great attachment to the Jewish Jaw, and that 
most of those who were Gentiles by birth remained free from it as Christians; yet 
doubtless, there were also many Jews by birth (and consequently Jewish Christians) 
who, as Christians, did not Judaize; and, in like manner, many of Gentile birth might 
have already, as proselytes, been so strongly implicated in Judaism, that, even after 
becoming members of the Christian church, they continued to follow a Judaizing ten- 
dency. The names of Jewish and Gentile Christians, therefore, ought to be used only 
to signify descent, and the erronevus spiritual tendency to be denoted by the epithet 
Judaizing. 

* The view proposed by Baur, (Stud. 1886. No. 3,) that the main part of the epistle 
consists, not of the section cc. iii.-viii., but of cc. ix.-xi., has been already noticed 
above. The untenable character of this supposition has been shown in my essay, 
already more than once cited, (Stud. 1888. No. 4,) to which T now refer the reader, 
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whole epistle, viz., that the Gospel is a power of God, and tn it 
the righteousness from faith is revealed.* 

This idea is developed in the Second Part (i. 18—xi. 36), 
which, as being the doctrinal portion of the epistle, is that which 
gives it its great importance. It falls into five sections, of which 
the first, (i. 18—iii. 20,) is a preparation for the deduction pro- 
perly so called ; being devoted to proving the universal sinfulness 
of all mankind, in order to manifest the insufficiency of the law, 
both moral and cef€monial, and the necessity of another way of 
salvation, the righteousness of faith. First of all, the Apostle 
proves the sinfulness of the Gentile world, (i. 18-32); next, he 
treats of the Jews more especially, (ii. 1-29); lastly, he further 
considers the relation of the Jews to the Gentiles, and allows to 
the former great advantages in their calling, but declares that they 
have forfeited these by their unfaithfulness, wherefore there 1s now 
no difference between Jews and Gentiles in their position with 
respect to the gospel, (iii. 1-20.) 

With the second section (iii. 21—v. 11), the Apostle then en- 
ters on the doctrinal exposition itself. Since the law, whether 
ceremonial or moral, was not sufficient to render men righteous 
and holy before God, He has opened another way, namely this, 
that men should become righteous and blessed through faith in 
Jesus, who is set forth as a mercy-seat,t (iii. 21-31.) St Paul 
indicates the germs of this righteousness by faith in the Old Tes- 
tament, as far back as the life of Abraham, who pleased God, not 
by works of the law, but by faith, which was imputed to him for 
righteousness, (iv. 1-25.) This holy way, then, by which alone 
man in his sinful state can attain to peace with God, has, through 
the love of Christ, been manifested to all men; for which cause 
we may not now glory save in Christ only, (ver. 1-11.) 

The third section indicates the internal necessary connexion of 
this way of faith with the nature of man. As from Adam the 
stream of sin poured itself forth over mankind, and hence every one 
who is descended from him has fallen under sin,—so from Christ 
does righteousness proceed, which He imparts to the faithful in 
the new birth. ‘The law, therefore, 1s intended only to make sin 


* It will be seen in the commentary that the author takes the words differently from 
the English version. 
+ ‘IXaoripsoy, ver. 25. Propitiation, Eng. version. 
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powerful, in order that grace may become more powerful, (ver. 
12-21.) The same, therefore, which took place in Christ, has 
been accomplished in his people also, seeing that all are in him, 
as they werein Adam. For this cause, also, must not any one who 
has been incorporated into Christ any longer serve sin; for he 
has died in the old man, and, like a woman who has been set free 
by the death of her husband, he has become married to another 
husband, even Christ, (vi. 1—vii. 6.) 

After this follows, in the fourth section, t® description of the 
course of conversion im man, (vil. 7—vill. 89.) From the first 
movements of grace and the quickening of sin, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to depict the process by which the inner life is evolved, to 
the fully developed contest between light and darkness in the soul, 
which at last is triumphantly ended by experience of the power of 
the grace of Christ, (vii. 7-24.) With this is connected the de- 
scription of the life in grace itself, and in the continual growth 
therein, to the consummation of the whole personality in God, 
(vii. 25—vii. 17.) Lastly, the Apostle passes from the consum- 
mation of the individual to the consummation of the whole, which 
is represented and assured in it ; and with this is attained the pur- 
pose of the course of the world, since thus all that was corrupted 
by the fall will be restored to its original purity, (viii. 18-39.) 

In the fifth section, (ix. 1—xi. 36,) the Apostle leads back his 
readers to the peculiar relation in which the Jews stand towards 
the Christian system of salvation. It is primarily intended for 
them; and, nevertheless, they appear as if expressly shut out from 
it, and the Gentiles as if called before the Jews. In consequence 
of this relation, the Apostle first unfolds the doctrine of election 
in general, agreeably to the indications in the Old Testament, 
and shows that the holiness and blessedness of the creature are 
solely the work of God's gracious election, and that the unholi- 
ness and damnation of the creature are no less to be regarded 
as solely his own work (ix. ]-29). He then shews that it is the 
unfaitbfulness of the Jews which has hindered them from laying 
hold on the righteousness which is by faith ; they had obstinately 
clung to the law as the way of salvation, whereas Christ is the 
end of the law, and in Him alone dwelleth peace for Jews and Gen- 
tiles (ix. 30—x. 21). And, lastly, St Paul opens the prospect, 
that even for the Jews a conversion to Christ is yet to be expected. 
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He points to the fact that a holy seed has yet remained in the peo- 
ple, which will not be lost; and then, in bold prophetic glances, 
he passes on to the end of days, when Israel shall again be en- 
grafted into the olive tree, in whose roots the Gentiles only have 
at first been set as wild shoots. This contemplation incites the 
Apostle at last to an enthusiastic* glorification of God, with which he 
concludes this second and most important part of the epistle (xi. 
1-86.) 

The third part, the hortatory (xii. 1 —xv. 88), may be divided 
into three sections. In the first (xii. 1—xiii. 14), St Paul gives 
general admonitions to brotherly love, and to obedience. In the 
second section (xiv. 1—xv. 18), he treats of the regard to be paid 
to such as are weak in faith, and suppose themselves obliged to an 
exact observance of some altogether unessential practices or pre- 
cepts. The Apostle exhorts the stronger members of the Church 
to treat these with a forbearing consideration, and prays them ra- 
ther, after their Lord’s example, to refrain from using their liberty 
than to offend a brother. In the ¢hird section, St Paul communi- 
cates notices respecting Himself and his intended journeys. 

The fourth and concluding part forms the epilogue, and con- 
tains greetings and good wishes for the readers (xvi. 1-27). 

According.to this summary of the contents, the nine chapters 
from the third to the eleventh form unquestionably the most essen- 
tial part of the epistle. They furnish a careful doctrinal exposi- 
tion of the nature of the Christian scheme of salvation,t by no 
means, as Reiche says, (p. 66), apologetico-polemical considera- 
tions on it. But the peculiar character of the epistle still requires 
a special consideration, on which we intend to enter in the follow- 


ing paragraphs. 


§. 5. THE VALUE AND THE PECULIAR CHARACTER OF THE 
EPISTLE. 


Among the epistles of St Paul, three classes may be distin- 
guished ; first, epistles of doctrinal instruction; next, epistles of 


* [Begeisterten. | 
t So, with substantial correctness, Hopfner, De consecutione sententiarum in Pauli 
epistola ad Romanos; Lips, 1828. Compare also Fubrmam’s Essay, De Concinnitate 
in Ep. ad Rom. in Velthusen, &c., Sylloge, vol. i. 461, seqq. 
D2 
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practical instruction ; and, lastly, friendly outpourings of the 
heart. To the last class belong the Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Philippians, the Colossians, and Philemon. All these presuppose 
the common faith as known, and aim only at perfecting of be- 
lievers in it, and confirming them.in brotherly love. Those which 
I have styled epistles of practical instruction are especially occu- 
pied with the external side of the ecclesiastical life. The Epistles 
to the Corinthians, to Timothy, and to Titus, are those which, 
while they touch on individual points of doctrine, set especially be- 
fore our view the ecclesiastical circumstances of the apostolic age. 
But the Epistle to the Romans, with those to the Galatians and 
Thessalonians, belongs, beyond the possibility of mistake, to the 
first class—the epistles of doctrinal instruction. In respect of sub- 
ject, it is most nearly akin to that to the Galatians ; both treat of 
the relations of law and gospel : while, however, as has been shown 
above, this relation is treated altogether objectively in the Epistle 
to the Romans, the Epistle to the Galatians represents it polemz?- 
cally, 10 opposition to the Judaizing Christians. The Epistle to 
the Galatians, moreover, limits itself exclusively to this relation, and 
discusses it more briefly than is the case inthe Epistle to the Romans. 
In this, on the other hand, the relation of law and gospel is set forth 


-didactically, in the proper sense of the word, nay, scientifically, so 


that the doctrine of the sinfulness of human nature, which is essen- 
tial to its foundation, and the doctrine of the divine decree, which 
furnishes the key to the passing of the gospel from the people 
of Israel to the Gentiles, are also set forth in connection with 
it. * 

Hence we may say that in the Epistle to the Romans is contained, 
as it were, a system of Pauline doctrine, inasmuch as all the essen- 
tial points which the Apostle was accustomed to bring forward with 
essential prominence, in treating of the gospel, are here unfolded 
in detail. It is very appropriate that he, the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, set forth this in an epistle of instruction to the Christians of 
Rome in particular, since that city represented, as it were, the 
whole Gentile world, in like manner as Jerusalem represented the 


* That in the Epistle to the Galatians the relation between law and gospel alone is 
treated, while in that to the Romans the doctrine of election is also considered, may be 


-regarded as the reason why Luther commented on the Galatians only; he wished un- 


doubtedly to avoid declaring himself on predestination. 


re 
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Jewish. The Epistle to tho Romans is thus far a letter to all Gen- 
tiles and Gentile-Christians collectively (as the Epistle to the He- 
brews is addressed to all Jews and Jewish-Christians, with a view 
of bringing them nearer to the more comprehensive Pauline posi- 
tion) ;—and in consequence of this significancy, its contents have 
also, in perfect accordance with the process of the Church’s deve- 
lopment, became the basis of all the doctrinal development of the 
Western Church. There is in human nature an inclination to devi- 
ate ever again and again from the essential character of the gos- 
pel, and to sink back into the law. The difficulty of overcoming 
the law, and of enforcing the gospel truth in its peculiarity, shewed 
itself, even as early as during the foundation of the Church. Even 
those who had experienced the power of the gospel, like the Chris- 
tians of Galatia, might be again led astray, and drawn back to the 
Old Testament position of the law. Afterwards, during the medie- 
val period, 8 new legal character was developed in the bosom of 
the Church itself, and the righteousness of faith, without the works 
of the law, was altogether misapprehended. By the light of the 
Word of God, and especially by the careful, profound, and experi- 
mental statement of the doctrine in the Epistle to the Romans, the 
Reformers again discovered the original doctrine of the righteous-. 
ness which comes of faith, and so they built the church anew on its 
eternal, indestructible foundation. Since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, lastly, the Church again sank down to the legal posi- 
tion, in the rationalistic-neological tendency which, from that 
period, became prevalent; and if the most recent time has been 
able once more to find the jewel of faith under the ruins of the de- 
molished Church, it is mainly indebted for this to the comprehen- 
sive, and, to every yearning heart, convincing statement, of the 
Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans. * And as the 
Church, altogether, has always been in danger of losing the 
evangelical truth, and sinking back to the position of the law, 
so is the same to be observed in the development of the life of 
the individual] also. Every awaking of sin, and of the striving af- 
ter deliverance from it, proceeds from the endeavour to fulfil the 


= That after this the Apostle's fundamental suppositions are the only part of the epistle 
to which Reiche (vol. i. p. 91) is even now able to attach a value, is intelligible from this 
learned writer's doctrinal position. Kdollner (p. 58) considers it necessary to extract 
the kernel from the husk before we can get at abiding truths in the epistle; he, too, re-. 
girds its significance as a whole as only temporary. 
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law of God, whether the inward law of the conscience, or the out- 
wardly given law of revelation. The vanity of the struggle which 
arises from this striving is the first thing which brings to the con- 
viction that there must be another way which leadeth unto life. 
From this feeling of the need of salvation, arises, by means of the 
preaching of Christ, faith, and in it regeneration, the changing of 
the whole inward man, and the filling with the power of divine life. 
As, however, the old man, in whom sin dwells, still remains alive 
in the individual after this has taken place, there remains also for 
him the danger of relapsing into the law, which becomes so much 
the more threatening, if he is obliged to own that he has not 
avoided the opposite extreme, relaxing in the struggle against sin, 
and falsely taking comfort from the merits of Christ. And as this 
danger of relaxing in the struggle threatens the individual, so again 
does it threaten the aggregate also, and to the avoiding of it are 
directed (as has been already observed) the catholic epistles, with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, in this respect, form a neces- 
sary complement to the body of St Paul's epistles in general, and to 
the Epistle of the Romans in particular.* 

A writing of such penetrative significancy—which in the course 
of centuries has been the regulating authority for the Church in the 
most critical moments of her development—which has already 
been, is, and to the end of time will continue to be, the regulating 
authority for persons without number, as to the training of their 
individual life—must have had the deepest foundation in the 
life of its author. It was only from lively experience that the 
Apostle could treat a relation of such uncommon difficulty in 
such a manner that his words still, after thousands of years, 
tell as profoundest truth in the hearts of millions, and in the 
collective consciousness of great ecclesiastical communities. In- 
deed the whole substance of the vast experiences through which 
St Paul had passed in his own life may be traced back to the re- 
lation between law and gospel. Before his conversion, he knew no 
other way than that of fulfilment of the law, and with all the ar- 
dour of his noble soul he threw himself on the mass of inward and 
outward precepts which the Mosaic law and the tradition of the 


* (Olshausen’s views as to the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews haye already 
been mentioned in a note on the General Introduction, § 3.] 
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Pharisees presented to him, with the intention of fulfilling them all. 
His zeal was honest, and he advanced far; he was regarded by 
those around him as pious and God-fearing. In the depth of his 
soul, however, the Divine Spirit testified the contrary to him; the 
life of the believers, whom in his zeal for the law he persecuted 
unto blood, shewed him something in which he was lacking. To 
the stirrings of this inward craving the power of grace attached itself, 
and the appearance of the Lord near Damascus darted like a ray 
from a higher world into his darkness. He was now penetrated by 
a feeling at once of the infinite impotence of man, and of the 
abounding power of grace. All bis exertion in fulfilment of the 
law had resulted in a fighting against God and His holiest work- 
ing; him, the fighter against God, grace in a moment changed 
into an instrument for His purposes. Hence the Apostle, after 
this experience, knew not how to preach anything save the grace of 
God in Christ, whereby man is enabled to accomplish whatever the 
rigid law can require, and still infinitely more, without becoming 
high-minded, void of love, or contemptuous towards the weak, in- 
asmuch, namely, as it is grace that works all in him, not he him- 
self by his own might. The words of Augustine—Du quod jubes, 
Deus meus, etjube quod vis,—contain, therefore, the whole system 
of the Apostle Paul. 

Such being the nature of the contents of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, it may be understood why it is usually regarded as very dif- 
ficult. Indeed it may be said that where there is wanting in the 
reader's own life an experience analogous to that of the Apostle, it is 
utterly unintelligible. Everything in the epistle wears so strongly 
the impress of the greatest originality, liveliness, and freshness of 
experience; the Apostle casts so sure and clear a glance into the 
most delicate circumstances of the inward life in the regenerate ; 
he contrives with such genius to place all that is individual in con- 
nexion with that which is most general, that the reader who stands 
on the limited, inferior ground of natural knowledge of the world, 
must at one time become dizzy at the vast prospects into the periods 
of development of the universe which St Paul discloses, and at 
eroscopically exhibited circumstances which the Apostle unveils - 
with respect to the most seoret processes in the depth of the soul. 
Where, however, analogous inward experience, and the spirituaj 
eye sharpened thereby, draw near, there theessential purport of the 
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epistle makes itself clear, even to the simplest mind, as Luther has 
shown in the most popular manner in his celebrated preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. It is not, however, my intention by this 
to deny that, even where experience is pre-supposed, there still re- 
main considerable difficulties in the execution and form of the 
statement, and likewise in particular parts of the epistle—e.g., in 
the dissertation on election ; but these are still only the subordi- 
nate parts of the epistle, as compared with the leading main ideas 
respecting law and gospel. It would, however, be a great mistake 
to suppose from what has been said that it is intended to represent 
the study of the Epistle to the Romans as useless in cases where 
the transition from law to gospel has not yet been experienced ; 
rather the thorough and laborious study of its profound contents 1s 
often the very means by which a yet defective experience trains 
itself. My intention is much more to warn against the employ- 
ment of guides who, without a glimmering of the true sense of the 
Apostolic letter, can only hinder the beneficial effect of the study of 
it by their erroneous explanations. 


§ 6. LITERATURE. 


There is hardly any book of the New Testament which has been 
so frequently and fully treated as the Epistle to the Romans—a cir- 
cumstance which is sufficiently explained by the significance of its 
contents. A comprehensive survey of the literature connected with 
this epistle is furnished by Reiche (pp. 95 seqq.) ; the following 
appear to be the principal works. 

First, as to the Fathers of the Church —we have no commentary 
from that doctor who would have been qualified above all othersfor a 
deeply-grounded exposition of the epistle—Augustine. We possess 
by him only a fragmentary exposition of some passages, under the 
title, Expositio quarundam propositionum ex Epistola ad Romanos, 
and the commencement ofa work on too extensive a plan, and there- 
fore left incomplete. This does not embrace more than the greeting 
(i. 1-7), and is entitled Inchoata expositio epistolae ad Romanos. 
On the other hand, a commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by 
his celebrated opponent Pelagius is preserved among the works of 
Jerome and in the revision of Cassiodorus. The workof Origen on 
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this book we possess only in Rufinus’ translation, by which it has 
lost much of its value for us. Besides these, we have commentaries by 
Chrysostom and Theodoret, executed in their usual manner. The 
exposition by the so-called Ambrosiaster is peculiar ; but his exposi- 
tion of St Paul's Epistles is of more importance with reference to 
history than to doctrine. In later times Oecumenius and Theo- 
phylact employed themselves on the Epistles of St Paul, and also on 
the Catholic Epistles; their commentaries, however, contain but 
little of their own. But the Greek Fathers altogether have, in con- 
sequence of their Pelagianizing tendency, been very far from suc- 
cessful in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans; the whole 
purport of the epistle was too remote from them to admit of their 
mastering it. 

The middle ages were especially unfitted by the prevailing ten- 
dency to a legal system for the profitable illustration of the Epistle 
to the Romans. It was not until] the Reformation that a new 
period for the interpretation of it commenced. Luther, indeed, 
was in the same case with Augustine; he left no commentary on 
this epistle. On the other hand, besides Calvin’s profound work, 
the most intimate associate of Luther, Melanchthon, has presented 
us with an exposition in which we clearly trace the spirit of the 
great reformer. He published in 1522 a shorter exposition, under 
the title of Annotationes in Epistolam ad Romanos, Viteb. 1522, 
4to. A more detailed commentary afterwards appeared under the 
title of Commentarii in Epist. ad Romanos, 1540, 8vo. Exposi- 
tions of the Epistle to the Romans also appeared by Bugenhagen, 
Zwingli, Oecolampadius, Musculus, Bucer, in all which, however, 
as is easily accounted for, controversy against the Romish Church 
predominates. In the seventeenth century, and in the earlier half 
of the eighteenth, many additional commentaries appeared, in which 
the same polemical reference was prominent. Among the better 
of the expositors who took this direction is Sebastian Schmidt, 
(Commentarius in Ep. ad Romanos, Hamburg 1644) ; Abraham 
Calov, in his Biblia Illustrata, combats Grotius, and his often 
(especially in the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans) very 
shallow views. Among the [Roman] Catholics, Cornelius a La- 
pide wrote in the seventeenth century a commentary on this, and 
also on all the rest of St Paul's Epistles, which is still, at this day, 
not wholly without use. (Antwerp, 1614.) 
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From the middle of the last century until near its end, special 
expositions of the Epistle to the Romans were written by Baum- 
garten, (Halle, 1747.) Mosheim (whose work was edited by Boy- 
sen, 1770), Koppe (first in 1788, the latest edition, under the care of 
Von Ammon., appeared in 1824), Andr. Cramer (Kiel, 1784), and 
Morus (edited by Holzapfel, 1794). 

After this, for about a quarter of a century,* no labour of any 
importance was bestowed on the epistle, until since 1820 the ac- 
tivity of literary men has again been directed to it. The latest ex- 
positions ¢ are by Béckel, (Greifswalde, 1821), Tholuck (first 
edition, 1824; third edition, 1830), Flatt, (edited by Hoffmann, 
Tubingen, 1825), Stier, in the second Sammlung der Andeutungen 
(Leipzig, 1828, pp. 205-451) Klee ([Roman] Catholic in his 
view, Mainz, 1880), Riickert, (Leipzig, 1831), Benecke, (Heidel- 
berg, 1831), Dr Paulus, (Heidelberg, 1831), Reiche, (2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1833-4), Gléckler, (Frankfort O. M., 1884) Koll- 
ner, (Géttingen, 1834), and Fritzsche, (Halle, 1886, vol. i.) 
A work very important for the doctrinal part of the exposition is 
Leonhard Usteri’s Entwicklung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffs 
(Ziirich, 1838, fourth edition), Dahne’s Paulinischer Lehrbegriff, 
(Halle, 1835), may also be compared. LEarlier works of this kind, 
such as Meyer's Entwicklung der Paulinischer Lehrbegriffs, 
(Gottingen, 1801), are but little adapted for use according to the 
present standard of theological science. 


* [Mehrere Decennien Hindurch. ] 

+ Compare Kling’s essay, Der Brief an die Rémer und dessen neuere Baarbeitungen, 
in Klaiber’s Stud. vol. iv., No. 2, pp. 59 seqq.; vol. v. No. i., pp. 1 seqq., and his review 
of Reiche and KGllner in the Stud. for 1886, No. 8. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


PART I. 
(I. 1—I. 17.) 
THE INTRODUCTION. 


THE Apostle opens the first part of his great doctrinal epistle, 
according to his usual practice in all his epistles, with a salutation 
(i. 1-7); but the fulness of the ideas which he brings before his 
readers even on his first address, is such as he seldom (and perhaps 
never in such a degree) thus early presents to them, and shows how 
entirely full his heart was with his subject; he hastens as it were 
even in the salutation to give a sketch of the whole contents of the 
composition which is to follow. With the salutation is imme- 
diately connected some introductory matter, concluding with the 
introduction of the theme, of which he designs to treat, (ver. 8—17.) 
We shall, therefore, consider the first part of the epistle, according 
to these two divisions. 


§ 1. THE SALUTATION. 
(I. 1-7.) 


We find an entirely distinct character impressed upon the forms 
of salutation in St Paul's Epistles, in that they contain, instead of 
the yalpew (James i. 1) customary amongst the Greeks, a bene- 
diction accompanying the name, the calling, and the designation 
of those to whom the letter is addressed. The blessing thus added 
has the same tenor in all the epistles, except that in those 
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to Timothy, besides ydpis and éspnvn, éXeos is also mentioned : the 
same phrase is used in the Second Epistle of St John, and a similat 
in the Epistle of St Jude—viz., ydpis, eopnvn cal dydan mAnOuv- 
Géin, which last word is also found in the two Epistles of St Peter. 
Peculiar, however, to the salutation of the present epistle is the 
addition of intervening doctrinal statements, by means of which it 
is converted into a small self-contained whole; in the Epistles to 
the Galatians and to Titus a similar peculiarity may be observed, 
but existing in a very inferior degree. In three parentheses, which 
may be distinguished by the usual marks, the Apostle directs at- 
tention in the salutation of his Epistle to the Romans—1, To the 
pre-announcement of the gospel by the prophets ; 2, to the digni- 
ty of the Redeemer; and, 3, to his own calling to the office of 
apostle ; by means of these he would lead his readers to remark the 
nature of the gospel, as well as its historical connection with the 
Old Testament, and the personal relation in which the Apostle 
himself stood to it. 

Ver. 1. St Paul generally calls himself at the beginning of his 
epistles simply amroatoXos ‘Inood Xpictod, only in this place and 
Phil. i. 1, S00X05 “Incod Xpucrod, and in Tit. i. 1, dobA0s Oeod. 
The term dodAos designates here the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle in general, whilst dmréaToAos defines it more exactly. He 
had been overcome by the Redeemer, conquered and subdued by His 
higher dvvaus, (i. 4.) Butas one not merely outwardly conquered 
and still disposed to resist, but inwardly subdued, St Paul had at 
the same time become a willing instrument for executing the pur- 
poses of his Lord, as an Apostle. Since the article is wanting both 
to this word and to dodAos, we may observe that St Paul places 
himself upon a level with other servants and apostles of Christ, 
without, however, in this place (as in Galat. i. 1) defending his 
apostolical dignity with especial emphasis, since it had never been 
impugned by the Roman Christians. Only the epithet «Aros 
designates his office as not chosen by his own will, but one to 
which he was ordained by the will of God, (cf. Acts xxii. 21.) KAn- 
ros has not, therefore, here the general meaning (Matt. xxii. 14), ac- 
cording to which every member of the Christian Church, to whom in 
any way the divine «Ajous has come, is so designated, (as in ver. 6 be- 
low,) but that special meaning, according to which it is synonymous 
with éxAextés. From the general number of the «Anos, a new and 
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niore exclusive KAjots (i.e. the éxAoryn), called St Paul to be an Apos- 
tle. Consequently amroeroXos cannot here mean any itinerant teacher 
of the gospel whatsoever (asin Acts xiv. 4, 14, Rom. xvi. 7; 1 Cor. 
xii. 29), but it denotes (as Galat. i. 1, where the Apostle himself 
lays stress upon the word) a teacher chosen by Christ himself, and 
standing upon a level with the body of the Twelve. Besides St 
Paul, the only one whom we find in this high position, standing en- 
tirely parallel with the Twelve, is St James, the brother of the Lord, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem (cf. Notes on Galat. i. 19. i1. 9), who filled 
up that vacancy which occurred by the death of St James, the son 
of Zebedee (Acts xii. |), without, however, having been formally 
elected, as St Matthias. In «xAnros, therefore, the same thought 
is implied, as is expressed, 2 Cor. i. 1, by dua OeAxparos Ocod, or 
negatively in Galat. i. 1, by ov az’ avOperwv. The words ddo- 
ptopévos eis évaryyédov Oeov, appear therefore to be tautological 
if we refer them also, as is commonly done, to @eos, as the Sepa- 
rator. Besides, ifthe Apostle had meant to say this of God, he would 
scarcely have added, @eod to évaryyéXtov. It is therefore much better 
to regard this addition as a nearer definition of dmréaroXos, and we 
may then, no doubt, see in them an obvious reference to the account 
given in Acts xiii. 2, where the Holy Ghost says, adopicate 87 
pot Tov BapvaSav Kal tov Zaddov eis TO Epyov, 6 mpooKéxdn- 
pat avrovs. Even Theodoret, amongst the Fathers, appears to 
have thought of this reference (as later Turretinus), in that he bids 
us remark how, not only the Father and the Son, but also the Holy 
Ghost, had sent forth the Apostle. The explanation of ddwpic- 
pévos (in Hebrew, ying), by referring it to the former state of St 
Paul as a Pharisee, must be rejected altogether as a mere play 
upon words; neither is the element from which St Paul was sepa- 
rated to be regarded as the xoapos, but as the Christian Church 
herself, to which he already belonged, when his original calling of 
God to be an Apostle was outwardly confirmed by the choice of the 
Church at Antioch. In the words évayyédtov @eod, the genitive 
‘does not denote the object, for that is Chirst (ver. 3), but the au- 
thor of the gospel. ‘The words eis dvayyédov are rightly resolved 
into eis TO KYpuyua edayyediov, for unto the gospel in itself, 2. e., to 
the personal enjoyment and use of the gospel, every Christian is 


separated, but not every one is commissioned to teach it. (James 
iii. 1.) 
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Ver. 2. The first parenthesis* refers, as already remarked, to 
the relation of the gospel to the Old Testament Scriptures; it is 
intended thereby to declare that the former was not a thing 
entirely disconnected with the previous history of the world, but 
the blossom which had grown out of the roots of the Old Testa- 
ment (cf. Acts xxvi. 22). St Paul does not, however, subjoin 
this remark, in order to encounter Jewish opponents, for such did 
not exist in Rome, but to impress upon his hearers from the very 
first that truth which he proves at greater length in a subsequent 
part of his epistle,—viz. that the Old and New Testaments are 
closely connected. It was needful that the relation of the two dis- 
pensations should be made not less plain to Gentiles than to 
Jews; we are not therefore, from such allusions to the Old Testa- 
ment, to form any conclusion concerning the position of the Jews, 
and Judaizing Christians in Rome. Qeos is to be supplied as 
the subject of mpoernyyeiAaro from the preceding évaryeAsov 
@cod. The prophets appear as the instruments of the divine 
will, and their communications are considered to be contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, whose divine authority is pre-supposed as a 
matter of course. The mpodfras are not, however, those persons 
merely who are called prophets in the more confined sense, but 
all the sacred writers, inasmuch as they were filled by God’s Spirit. 
All the passages, therefore, which refer to the Messiah are included 
in these words, from Genes. ili. 25, to Malach. iv. 2; for wherever 
@ prophecy was uttered concerning Christ, it was uttered concern- 
ing the gospel, for He is Himself the gospel. 

IT poetrayyédreo Oar, “to promise or grant anything before- 
hand (before one’s appearance)” is only found in this passage in 
the N. T.-—'Ev ypadais dyiais we cannot take with Dr Paulus as 
signifying “in passages of holy Scripture.” The reason of the 
omission of the article is simply this, that the expression is taken 
as denoting a well-known whole; the words are therefore to be 
translated, “in the collection of sacred writings with which you are 
so well acquainted.” ‘The O. T. was naturally introduced at once 
even into communities consisting of Gentile converts. 


* Fritzsche wishes to connect rep! rod vod dutov, not with dvayyéAtov Geod, but 
With wpoernyyeidaro, 80 as to avoid making ver. 2 a parenthesis, and to consider 
it quite as part of the principal thought; but the position of wepi +. ¥. d. does not 
appear suitable to this view. At the same time, we must allow that the parenthetical 
nature of the clauses in vers. 3, 5, is much more strongly marked than here. 
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Ver 3. The gospel of God treats of His Son, it is therefore 
most nearly connected with Himself, and a special object of His 
care. But the Apostle cannot mention the sacred person of the 
Son of God without entering into a closer definition of His nature ; 
he describes Him, therefore, according to the two relations of His 
being, the human and the divine. The connection of rept rob 
tiov avrov with évayyeNcov Geod is no doubt the most natural, 
since "Incov Xpictov in the 4th verse evidently has regard in the 
game way to vod avTov, passing over the second parenthesis. Of 
this latter sentence the first half rod yevoyévou éx o7réppatos 
Aafits xara ocdpxa presents no difficulty. The meaning of cata 
odpxa can hardly be mistaken, if we define it by the help of the 
words in opposition to it cata mvedya; it will then signify the 
earthly human side of our Lord’s being, that by which he was sub- 
ject to birth and growth, that in which he appeared to the world. 
(T'évec@at is opposed to elvas. See Notes to St John, i. 1.) YdpF 
is, in fact, employed not merely to denote the substance of the 
flesh (see Notes vu., 14), but also the human soul and spirit, that 
is to say, a complete human nature, which is here designated by 
the word odpé only in order to express more strongly its identity 
with universal human nature (see Notes to viii. 8). The special 
reference to the o7éppa AaBid is evidently occasioned by the men- 
tion of the prophecies in the preceding verse, which represent the 
Redeemer as being of the family of David according to His human 
nature.* It might, however, at first sight appear as if the Apostle 
used the name 6 is Tod Oeod not only of the divine, but also of 
the human nature of Christ, that is of His whole Person, since rod 
ryevojévov is immediately connected with ivod avrod. But since, in 
the very next verse, the fourth, tas @eod is expressly applied to 
the divine nature, we must acknowledge that this connection of 
yevoyévou with ivod can only be explained by supposing that re- 
ference is made to the unity of the Person in which the human and 


* The supposition that St Paul here expresses his adoption of the Ebionite view of 
the generation of Christ by the words éx orépuaros Aafté is altogether inadmissible. 
Christ’s descent from David through the Virgin Mary entirely justifies this expression. 
The Apostle’s object did not the least call upon him to specify how Jesus was begotten 
of the Virgin Mary. Nothing but that rage for scepticism, which announces itselfin the 
assertion that Christ was not at all descended from David's family, but that this descent 
was only attributed to Him on account of certain passages in the Old Testament, can 
believe itself warranted in using this passage as if it denied the generation of C hrist by 
the Holy Spirit. 
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divine natures are so united that it is in general impossible to se- 
parate them expressly. ‘[hat the application of this expression to 
the God-Man is admissible, is founded upon the fact, that . the 
Lord as man is and may be called the Son of God just as well as 
He is so as God. When, however, we consciously separate the 
divine in Him from the human, the term tds @eod can only be 
applied to the divine nature of Christ, to the eternal Logos. (See 
this more fully discussed in the Notes to Luke i. 85.) On this 
account there is no tautology in the words of this and the fourth 
verse, wiod auTov—opiabévtos inod Qeod, for the wuw0d Oecod 
(ver. 4,) is to be taken in opposition to the tod Aafiéd in ver. 
8, or the tod avOpwrov which is implied in the first part of 
verse 4. 

Ver. 4. He did not, therefore, also become such. He only 
manifested Himself as such in His eternal power. The words tds 
@ecov form, therefore, in this place, an opposition and climax to 
the tus AaBld. Christ was both at the same time, the Son of 
God from eternity, the son of David in time. Amongst modern 
exegetical commentators, Riickert explains the passage in this 
manner with especial force and clearness. On account of the choice 
made of the word dp/feo Oar, however, several ancient and modern com- 
mentators have understood the words in an entirely different sense. 
This word, namely, in the language of the N. T., means “ to fix, 
to determine, to choose for some purpose.” (Luke xxii. 22, Acts 
ii. 28, x. 42, xvil. 26.) From this was derived the translation, 
“‘God has chosen and appointed Him to be the Son of God,” 
which would at once lead to the Jewish view of Christ’s subordi- 
nate character, viz., that he was not the Son of God according to 
His being, but only by God's election (ékAoyn). (Justin Martyr. 
Dial. c. Tryph. Jud., p. 267.) In close connection with the above 
stands another interpretation, which makes opeaGévros to mean the 
same thing as mpooptcGévros, a word which Epiphanius has even 
admitted into the text. Accordingly the expression is translated 
predestinatus est, and referred to God's decree with respect to the 
incarnation, (Iren. adv. heer. iii. 22,82. August. de preedestin. 
sanct., c. 15.) But both views, to say nothing of the untenable- 
ness of the former on doctrinal grounds, must be rejected, because 
from the connection it is manifestly not the decree of God, but the 
proof before men of Christ’s divine Sonship, that is here in 
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question. No other course, therefore, remains but to take opifecOae 
in the sense “to declare, to exhibit as something,” as Chrysostom 
has already rightly done. This explanation of the expression is, 
as far as the thought contained in it goes, sufficiently supported 
by passages such as Acts ii. 22, in which Christ is called “ avyp 
amd tod Ocod arodederypévos Suvdyeot xai tépact.’ We may 
therefore render dpc Gévros, with Chrysostom, by SevyOévros, ava- 
gavbévros. Only there is some difficulty in proving that opct- 
eoOa is ever used in this sense. For é6pé{w always means origi- 
nally ‘to define the boundaries,” opi{ecOat, ‘ to determine or 
mark out for one’s self,” 1.e., to decree. No passage in which it 
means directly “ declarare, ostendere,” is to be found either in 
profane or scriptural writers. At the same time, the notion that 
Christ was decreed to be the Son of God by His resurrection, is 
so entirely at variance with every doctrinal system, and the whole 
range of scriptural ideas, as well as with the language of the Bible, 
(for, even supposing that tds @eod meant nothing more than 
‘* Messiah,” yet Christ was not first appointed or made Messiah 
by His resurrection), that nothing remains but to decide that the 
Apostle has here used the word in a rather wider sense, since it 
must mean in the present passage, in accordance with the connec- 
tion, ‘‘ to prove, or present.” It can, after all, only be regarded 
as an accidental circumstance, that a convincing example of this 
use of the word is wanting; for when a man is defined as to his 
character by means of some public act, such as the resurrection, 
he is at once thereby declared to be that which he really is. Thus 
only too can év Suvape be fitly connected with dpiferOa: ; the 
resurrection is in fact considered as an expression of the almighty 
power of God, as it is also usually represented in other places of 
the N. T., (Acts xvii. 82; Rom. iv. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 8,17.) But 
that expression could not be employed of the divine decree, and 
any other connection whatsoover of the words ev dvvdper is totally 
- untenable. But if it has ever been held, as even Tholuck be- 
lieves, that the resurrection of Christ was not adapted to prove the 
higher nature of Christ, it is because men have started in this as- 
sertion with the supposition that the resurrection of Christ, like the 
resurrection of Lazarus, was nothing but the revival of his mortal 
body ; but in our exposition of the history of the resurrection we 


have proved at length, that the resurrection was the glorification of 
E 
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the humanity of Christ, a view which gives to this event an import- 
ance such as the N. T. attributes to it. We have already re- 
marked, in our observations on Matth. xxii. 29, that this 1s the 
only passage in which dvdoracis vexpov stands instead of éx vex- 
pov.* But no doubt it is only the preceding é« which has caused 
the omission of that preposition before vexp@v. To understand 
this formula as having the same signifivation as é& 60 avéorn, and 
to refer it to the work of the glorified Redeemer by means of His 
Spirit in the Church, would not be objectionable with respect to the 
idea; the fact of the resurrection is always presented to us in the 
N. T. as that from which the ascension and all the operations of the 
Spirit in the Church proceed as simple consequences. But xara 
mvevpa can only form in this place, according to the context, the 
opposition to xara odpxa, and cannot, therefore, be referred to the 
operations of the Spirit ; and, moreover, if this reference were not 
admitted, that is to say, if we took é£ dvaordcews as merely indi- 
cating the time at which the operations of Christ began to mani- 
fest themselves, no stress would be laid upon the resurrection as 
especially declaring Him to be the Son of God. Finally, with re- 
spect to the expression xaTda mvedua dywwovrys, the indetermi- 
nateness of the word dyiwovvn in the language of the N. T. pre- 
vents us from gaining any certain clue to its meaning, and we 
must therefore be guided entirely by the context. For which 
ayiorns signifies the state of holiness (Hebr. xii. 10; 2 Maccab. 
xv. 2), and dyvacpos denotes the becoming holy or sanctification 
(Rom. vi. 19; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 18), dyswovrn is some- 
times taken as synonymous with dyacpos (2 Cor. vii. 1; 1 Thess. 
iii. 13), and sometimes appears to be equivalent to a@yorns. Ina 
mere question of language it might be considered, therefore, equi- 
valent to mvedpa Gyov. But if resting on this grammatical pos- 
sibility we were to apply the expression of the text to those pro- 
phecies of the O. T. which were given by the Holy Ghost, (as if 


* The expression avdoracis vexpwv has so fixed an usage as signifying the re- 
surrection of the body, that we cannot suppose there is in this any reference to 
that spiritual resurrection, which Christ brought into the world; perhaps, however, St 
Paul here chose an expression which does not so emphatically designate the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus alone, dydoracis ix vexpay, in order to intimate, that with Him the saints 
of the Old Testament had also risen (Matth. xxvii. 58.) At the same time this also was 
but a partial avdoracrs, and it was therefore necessary to distinguish the avdoracie 
vaxpev once more from the avdcracis tv veKpwy. 
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the words stood xaOeés 1d mvedwa Gywv mpoéipynee), or to that 
Spirit who was imparted to Christ at His baptism, both interpreta- 
tions would be inadmissible, according to the context, which must 
here alone decide. The opposition ,to xara odpxa requires it to 
refer to the Person of the Redeemer Himself, and therefore the 
third Person of the Godhead cannot here be meant, though cer- 
tainly the divine nature of Christ may be. In order to denote this 
the expression mvéuya is chosen on account of the odp£ which has 
gone before, just in the same way as in | Pet. iii. 18, compared with 
Rom. ix. 5. The divine nature of the buds @eod is therefore here very 
properly said to consist in the mvedua, which is the substance of 
God (John iv. 24), and forms an opposition to the odp€&, in which 
the eternal Word veiled Himself (John i. 14). (See also 1 Tim. 
li. 16, 1 John iv. 2, 2 John v. 7, Heb. ii. 14.) But this Spirit, 
as the absolute Spirit, is not only in Himself the Holy One, but 
also the Sanctifier of collective humanity, z. e., He who com- 
municates His nature to the creatures ; this last sense, however, 
does not come prominently forward in this place, which is occu- 
pied more particularly with the description of the person of the 
Lord himself. 

Ver. 5. At the naming of the holy name of Jesus Christ, the 
common Lord of all believers, the Apostle feels himself constrained 
to expatiate in another parenthesis on that which this bountiful 
Lord had done for him, who was so undeserving of it. We must not 
think that any polemical allusion is intended (asin Galat. i. 1), and 
therefore suppose an implied contrast of ov dv’ dvppwrey with 5¢ 
ov. St Paul mentions this grace of the Lord out of a pure feeling 
of thankfulness for the mercy which had been shown to him. Xd- 
pis xal atrooroAn is not to be taken as & 51a dvoiv, but as a de- 
signation of the general grace (that of calling and forgiveness of 
sins), and of the particular grace (his election to be an Apostle). 
Augustin says justly, “ gratiam cum omnibus fidelibus, apostola- 
tum non cum omnibus communem habet.” On account of the azroc- 
rod, and the nearer definition added to it, end Bopev can only refer 
to the Apostle. The whole following sentence, eis traxony mlaTews 
év rraot Tots GOverw wirép Tov ovenaros avrov is Hebraistic, and 
answers to the words snmattits It} " by oar bby TVONTT 


In pure Greek this must ‘have run, wa draxovwor 87 éuoi 
ER 
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wavta ta GOvn tH wire. x... St Paul often uses the word 
umaxo? (the opposite to 7apaxoy, “ neglect of hearing, the turn- 
ing a deaf ear,” 2 Cor. x. 6), for instance, Rom. xv. 18, xvi. 
19, (also found | Pet. i. 2), in the sense of ‘‘ obedience to the in- 
fluences of divine grace,” properly the listening to anything, giving 
earnest heed to it. IIiores (see this subject treated more at length 
in the Notes on Rom. iii. 21) does not mean the doctrines of the 
faith, but the disposition of faith which necessarily supposes the 
vraxoy. But the operations of the Apostle were to extend to the 
whole Gentile world, and therefore the Romans could not be ex- 
cluded from them, since their city was the centre of all Gentile life. 
(of. ver. 11.) Of the words dirép rod dvéparos a’rod we must 
certainly regard tle most important meaning to be “ for the honour 
and glory of His name” (cf. Acts xv. 26, xxi. 18), where évoua 
= ow), stands for the being, the personality itself (cf. Comm. on 
Matth. xvii. 21, 22, John xiv. 11-14). At the same time we 
must not overlook the fact, that in the language of St Paul, as in 
the discourse of all persons of comprehensive minds, especially 
when their style is not perfectly formed, sentences often occur which 
are loosely and indeterminately connected, and therefore allow of 
manifold applications. Such instances of grand indefiniteness a 
considerate expositor will not dare to sweep away with a single hasty 
explanation ; he will take them just as they present themselves. 
The wide range and bearing of single thoughts gives, in fact, a 
peculiar charm to the language ; it enables us to take a view of the 
world of the author’s ideas, even though it did not permit him, 
on account of its very riches, to express at one time all that filled 
his mind as he desired. Thus, in this very instance, it cannot be 
denied that the connection, which Tholuck has defended, of these 
words with tiraxoy wicrews, 80 as to give the meaning, “ut obe- 
diatur fidei ob ejus nomen,” is just as unstrained asthe above ; ad/ 
things in all both are and shall be for God and for the execution 
of His will, whether it be St Paul's apostolical office, or the faith 
of the whole heathen world, or that of every individual member of 
the Church. 

Vers. 6, 7. The Christians in Rome therefore are also members 
of that great Gentile world which was committed to him; and in 
that place the Gentile element from the very beginning assumed 
considerable prominence in the Church. The glory of their call- 
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ing to be members of the kingdom of God, the Apostle represents 
by means of several commendatory epithets ; he styles them called, 
beloved of God, holy. The name dyamrnrol Geod is not found in 
any other place in the N. T. It answers to the Hebrew TT oF 
+7. This name, as well as the following, &yrou, denotes Chris- 
tians to be the spiritual Israel of the new covenant; for what is 
called Israel after the flesh in the N. T. also bears the name 
Dw Tp, Deuter. xxxiii. 3, 1 Sam. ii. 9, Ps. iv. 4. With regard to 
ytos, dyidtew, see the observations on John xvii. 17, and Acts 
ix. 13. The word, in its proximate meaning, denotes no degree 
of moral perfection (the Corinthians, who were in so many respects 
deserving of blame, are called dyroe), but refers to the separation 
of believers from the great mass of the xdopos, the Gentile world. 
But doubtless the idea is also implied, that Christians have been 
made partakers of the principle of a higher moral Jife, which, as in 
a course of development, is gradually to pervade the whole man, 
and produce perfect holiness. Now this principle is the Spirit of 
Christ, so that St Paul’s idea, ¢yapirwoev juds ev TO tryaTN- 
péve, is also to be applied to the conception of dyias. Christians 
are holy on account of Christ, who lives in them, and who is their 
true self. The very juxtaposition of eAntot and dytor, which we 
find here, points to the gradual development of holiness ; for, as 
Augustin justly observes, “ non ideo vocati sunt, quia sancti erant, 
sed ideo sancti effecti, quia vocati sunt.” 

The words ydpis tiv xai eipnvn, finally, contain the special 
form of salutation. Xdpis is no doubt the Latin salus, which 
was also the customary form of greeting in letters; but in the 
mouth of the Apostle this expression, as well as eipyvn, which 
is the Eastern form, receives a deeper significance. Xdpiss and 
eipjvn are related to one another as cause and effect; apis is the 
divine dyarn manifesting itself towards sinful humanity, ecpjvn 
is that state of inward harmony of life which arises in the man 
from the reception of the ydapis. Grace, however, does not 
merely begin the new life; it also supports it every moment, and 
is capable of an infinite increase, as a consequence of which the 
eipnvn is also perfected in its turn. The source of grace is God, 
the Father of all men ; the organ by which it 1s communicated is 
the Son, the eternal Word (John i. |), by whom all things were 
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originally made, and by whom the fallen creature must be again 
restored. And nothing, we may observe, speaks more decisively 
for the divinity of Christ, than these juxtapositions of Christ with 
the eternal God, which run through the whole language of Scrip- 
ture, and the derivation of purely divine influences from Him also. 
The name of no man can be placed at the side of that of the 
Almighty. He only, in whom the Word of the Father, who is 
himself God, became flesh, may be named beside Him ; for men 
are commanded to honour Him, even as they honour the Father. 
(John v. 23.) 


§ 2. INTRODUCTION. 
(I. 8-17.) 


The Apostle begins tho letter itself with the expression of his 
hearty joy for the faith of the Romans, and with the mention 
of his desire to be permitted to visit them. For, since his 
commission was directed to all Greeks and barbarians, he na- 
turally entertained the wish to preach the gospel at Rome also. 
The essence of this gospel St Paul immediately points out to be 
that righteousness of God by faith which is revealed in it ; he thus 
then propounds the subject, which he intends to treat more at 
length in the epistle itself. 

Ver 8, St Paul opens most of his epistles with giving thanks to 
God for the faith of his readers ; it is only in the second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and in that to the Galatians, where he was, obliged 
to find decided fault, that this thanksgiving is wanting. But as in 
the life of the believer every thing is received through his relation 
to the Redeemer, so also here the Apostle thanks God 81a 'Inaod 
Xpiorod. We must not regard this as a mere phrase, but as a 
true expression of the Apostle’s deepest consciousness. Thanks- 
giving and prayer are only pleasing to God when offered through 
the Spirit of Christ dwelling in the heart. The object of these 
thanks is, however, the Roman Christians themselves, not anything 
in them, for the life of faith is a matter of the deepest inward per- 
sonality ; by means of this life St Paul had, as it were, himself 
gained them, and could therefore return thanks for them as bro- 
thers given to him. It followed from the very nature of the case, 
that the faith of the Roman Christians would be known generally 
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amongst believers, since Rome, as the capital of the world, had con- 
nections with all parts of it, hence Ireneeus (iii. 3) designates the 
Roman Church as that, “in qua fideles undique conveniunt.” In 
the faith of the capital city, therefore, was contained, in the 
Apostle’s view, the pledge that this faith would soon spread itself 
universally over the Gentile world. 

St Paul had in his mind at first a Sevrepoy 5é to correspond to 
the preceding wparov pév, but left the second half of the sentence 
uncompleted. Instead of i7rép A.B.C.D., read epi, which is in- 
deed often interchanged with izrép ; at the same time we may very 
well prefer d7rép in this place, as it seems to express the more un- 
common thought, that the Romans themselves are the object of the 
Apostle’s thanks. That no stress is to be laid upon ev dA@ T@ 
Koop, is self-evident ; we must refer it to the countries in which 
the gospel had already spread itself; beyond the limits of the 
Christian Church little was as yet known of Christianity. 

Ver 9. As the reason of the thanks, which he presented to God 
on their behalf, the Apostle appeals to his continual prayers for 
them, prayers which he no doubt offered up to God, as for the Ro- 
man community, so also for all the churches in the world. This 
calling God to witness is nut here intended to obviate any mistrust 
on the part of his readers, but only to give the thought more em- 
phasis. But if St Paul here calls himself the servant of God, as 
he above called himself the servant of Christ, it is plain that he only 
served God through Christ, and in Christ only served God. The 
expression AaTpevw, however, represents more the spiritual aspect 
of the relation, than dovAevw (see Phil. iii. 8). And therefore in 
this place (as well as in the passage cited) the worship is referred to 
the wrvedpa, without, however, any antithesis to the Jewish religion 
being intended. Against Theodoret’s interpretation of these words 
as designating a spiritual gift, on account of which the Apostle re- 
joiced, it is sufficient to adduce the ov ; but it is also inadmissible 
to take mvedpa pov as a mere designation of personality. Both 
capa and vy can be put to represent personality, by no means, 
however, promiscuously, but under such conditions as are supplied 
by the context. (See on this subject Olshausen opusc. theol. p 
156, seqq.) With regard to the addition, ev 7@ dvayyedug, we are 
not to think merely of St Paul's activity as a teacher, the words 
denote also that element in which his own personal religious life 
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was exercised, and his worship of God performed. That strong 
form of affirmation, which has something of the nature of an ad- 
juration, pdprus jou 6 Beds, is often found in St Paul's writings. 
See 2 Cor. i. 23, xi. 31; Phil. i. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 5. The es before 
adwareirras is here rightly taken by Fritzsche as equivalent to 
ért; Calvin, Heumann, Flatt, Reiche, take it erroneously in the 
sense guam.—(The form adiaXelrres pvésay rrovoduas is one of 
the favourite expressions of St Paul, see Ephes. i. 15; Phil. i. 3; 
Col]. i. 3; 1 Thess. i. 2.) 

Ver. 10. As the subject of his prayers, St Paul now mentions 
his wish to reach Rome, by which visit the Romans would receive 
the surest pledge of his frequent thoughts of them. This desire, 
with respect to which the Apostle expatiates at some length in 
what follows, doubtless proceeded from his longing to preach the 
word of reconciliation at the very centre of the Gentile world. He 
could not think that he had fulfilled the command which the Lord 
had laid upon him before he had preached the gospel in Rome, the 
mistress of the world. 

“Evrrws 75n tore must be rendered, “if not at length at some 
time.” See on the use of 67 in the sense “ at length,” Hartung’s 
Partikellehre. vol. i., p. 283.—Evododv means strictly ‘‘ to prepare 
a good way for some one,” and then generally “to further, to fa- 
vour, and therefore evodovc@at must signify ‘to proceed favour- 
ably, to succeed.” (See 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 8 John ver. 2.) The 
Apostle has learnt to place himself and his plans entirely under 
God's guidance and superintendence. 

Ver. 11. Entirely possessed with the great object of his calling, 
St Paul longs to communicate to others out of the fulness of his 
own spiritual life in Rome also, and to strengthen the believers 
there. We are not to think, as Reiche justly remarks, of any of 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii.) as intended by 
this ydpicpa mvevparexdv, for St Paul did not estimate these so 
highly as to consider the communication of them the business of 
his life; but we are to understand by it the spiritual renewal of 
faith, and love, and hope, in short of the Christian life in general. 
(Xapiopa = dHpnya, Rom. v. 16, 17.) The Apostle therefore pre- 
supposes that the spark of the divine life has been kindled in his 
readers, and only contemplates the increase of the same. 

SrnpuyOnvar = BeBaotcGat, Rom. xvi. 25 ; 1 Thess. in. 2, 13,; 
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2 Thess, ii. 17. As to eis rd with an infinitive following, see 
Winer’s Grammar, p. 304. 

Ver. 12. Far, however, from wishing to intrude himself upon the 
Roman Christians as a teacher, the humble-minded Apostle only 
places himself upon a level with them as a brother; he desires to 
establish himself together with them in the faith. 

The compound word ovprrapaxadeto bat is only found in this 
passage in the N. T. in the sense, “ mutually to strengthen one an- 
other in spirit.” The infinitive is to be taken as standing in op- 
position to ornpryOyvas, not, as Tholuck asserts, to be referred 
back to émroOo, in fact it explains ornpeyOjvas only. The 
words év aAXAnAors must, as Reiche well observes, denote that which 
is reciprocally strengthening and quickening in the life of faith. 
On the other hand, that which is common to all in the possession 
of faith is expressly declared, and more distinctly brought before the 
consciousness, in the words tuav Te Kal émod. 

Ver. 13. St Paul’s zz8h to go to Rome had already several times 
grown into a distinct resolution,* but at the same time he had always 
been prevented from carrying his resolution into effect. Nothing 
at all is known of the causes which hindered him ; whatever, there- 
fore, may be said on this subject can only rest upon mere conjec- 
ture. St Paul represents as the object of his journey to Rome, 
“that he might have some fruit there also,” such as he had already 
gathered amongst the other Gentiles. That, by this fruit, he 
meant nothing for himself, but only acquisitions for the kingdom of 
God, is manifest; at the same time, under the influence of pure love 
he regards this as his own gain, according to the principle, “all 
things are yours.” 

St Paul frequently uses the formula, od Géw tpuas daryvoeiy, see 
1 Cor. x. 1, 2 Cor. i. 8. For this very reason, the reading ovx 
oizaz, furnished by DEG, is perhaps to be preferred, because the 
alteration of so common a form of expression is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. ‘This is the only passage in the N.T. in which dedpo denotes 
time, it is elsewhere constantly used of place. The reading twa 
xaprov is by all means to be preferred, as well on account of its 
MSS. authority, as for the sake of the sense; xapzrov Twa would 


* According to Act xxiii. 11, the Apostle St Paul had a vision of Christ, in which it 
was expressly said to him, “ Thou must bear witness of me at Rome also.” But this 
vision did not take place until afler the composition of the Epistle to the Romans, 
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imply a doubt. whether any fruit of his labours would ever be 
seen, and to doubt this were to doubt the power of Christ. The 
image of the sower lies at the bottom of the expression xapzrds 
in the Apostle’s mind. 

Ver. 14. St Paul regards his relation to the Gentile world as 
that of a debtor who has to pay his creditors. In the gospel an in- 
finite treasure had been committed to him, out of which he consi- 
dered himself bound to impart to all Gentiles, without exception. 
The expression, "EAAnat Tre xat BapBdpors signifies, therefore, 
nothing more than the universal heathen world; the Jews, whom 
even Philo (w¢. Mos. p. 685) reckons amongst the barbarians, are 
not mentioned at all here, since St Paul did not consider himself 
as their debtor. (See Notes to Galat. ii. 7.) The Romans, how- 
ever, inasmuch as they partook of the general civilization of the 
world at that time, are naturally to be reckoned amongst the 
Greeks, which expression in the Apostle’s time had lost, to a cer- 
tain degree, its merely national application, and had obtained this 
wider meaning, merely because the culture of the old world had 
proceeded from the Greeks. The second contrast, aogois re xal 
avonrots is not, however, by any means parallel to the first; amongst 
the Greeks there were many dvdnTot, and amongst the barbarians 
were to be found individual codoe. Whilst, therefore, the first 
contrast is founded upon a general distinction, the second refers to 
particular, individual differences ; but the gospel is equally well cal- 
culated for all differences of nationa] and personal character, and 
therefore St Paul regards himself as a debtor to the whole of the 
vast Gentile world. These expressions would, however, have a 
very startling effect in the Epistle to the Romans, if, as Baur sup- 
poses, the Church in Rome had indulged in a Judaizing tendency, 
and was therefore composed for the greater part of Jews. But the 
supposition, either that St Paul was entirely silent about his 
readers, or else (if we consider the Jews included in this expression), 
counted them amongst the barbarians, cannot certainly be ad- 
mitted. 

Ver. 15. From this his general spiritual relation, St Paul then 
deduces his readiness to serve the Romans also. 

With respect to the grammatical connection of this verse with 
the preceding, we may best consider oftw as elicited by a xaOus, 
to be understood in verse 14. To connect it with the xaOos 
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so far back as verse 13, only increases the difficulty. At the same 
time it is not absolutely necessary to supply xafes ; for the 
sentences may be much better taken merely consecutively accord- 
ing to the analogy of Acts xvii. 33, xxvii. 17, 44, 1 Cor. xi. 28, 
xiv. 25. ‘I am debtor to all the Gentiles—so, as such, I am 
ready to preach to you also.” Thusin profane writers also éurws 
stands directly for duros. (See Matthic’s Gr. Gramm. vol. ii. p. 
1235.) The words ro nat’ éué apoOvpoy are best taken in the 
sense, ‘my inclination, my readiness.” II po@upov, as substan- 
tive, is found in the best authors, e.g. Eurip. Medea. v. 173; 
Iphig. Taur. v. 989. And xat’ éué is a circumlocution for éyov, 
this form of expression being chosen to point more distinctly to caf 
vpas on the other side.—Evayyed ifm and ecfas = yyy 18 con- 
strued in the N. T.either with revé or ted. 

Ver. 16. With a sudden, but, as far as the thought is con- 
cerned, well-managed transition, St Paul now comes to the 
nature of the gospel itself. Both the doctrine of Christ cruci- 
fied, and the circumstances under which it must be preached 
in Rome, seemed to the eye of man to render a successful re- 
sult of St Paul's preaching there very improbable. In the mag- 
nificent capital of the earthly potentate of the then world,* in 
a@ city where all the schools of Grecian philosophy had their repre- 
sentatives, it might well appear hopeless to the natural man to 
_ preach the crucified Son of God, a Master who could only pro- 
mise his disciples death and suffering as far as this world was 
concerned. Nevertheless, under the conviction of that divine 
power which resided in the gospel, St Paul utters his ovx« emau- 
xvvoyat. This must be considered as a Litotes, inasmuch as the 
preaching of the gospel was to him the subject of his highest 
glory (1 Tim. i. 8, etc.) In order to show plainly how little cause 
there was for him to be ashamed of the gospel, he terms it a duva- 
pus @eov. The expression combines a reference to the exalted 
source, and to the almighty power of the gospel, which stand in 
strange contrast with its insignificant, yea strange, startling outward 
appearance, at which both Jews and Gentiles stumbled. (1 Cor. 
ii. 2, &c.) It is not, however, the doctrine in itself which is 
regarded as this Svvapus, but the doctrine in living unity with the 


* Alexander Morus says very strikingly on this subject, “ andax facinus ad crncem 
vocare terrarum dominos.” See Reiche on this passage. 
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events to which it is related. The gospel is a divine act, which 
continues to operate through all ages of the world, and that not 
in the first place outwardly, but inwardly, in the depths of the 
soul, and for eternal purposes. (2 wrnpia is the opposite to ama- 
Aea. See Matth. xvii. 11. Because salvation from temporal 
and eternal ruin is the highest end of Christianity, the gospel 
itself is called evayyédov Ths owrnpias, and Christ 4 apymyes THS 
owtnplas.) The condition of its operation in man is only wiotes. 
(With respect to the conception of aiotis, see the notes to Rom. 
iii. 21.) The medicine only works when it is taken by the pa- 
tient, and, in like manner, the gospel is only effectual when the 
man receives it in faith. But this faith is of God’s grace possible 
to every one, the time of whose calling has arrived; the Jews 
have, however, the first claim to this calling, The contradistinc- 
tion of Jews and Greeks has nothing in common with that of 
Greeks and barbarians in ver. 14. There the Apostle was speak- 
ing of his personal relation to all classes of the Gentile world, here 
he is speaking of the purely objective relation of the gospel to the 
human race. Looking at mankind as presented to us in the di- 
vine economy of the world, he considers it divided into two halves, 
the Jewish and the Gentile world, and ascribes to all the privilege 
of being called to believe, whilst he recognizes a certain preroga- 
tive on the part of the Jews (see also ii. 9, 10.) This prerogative 
was no mere pretension advanced on the part of that people from 
pride and blindness,* but a divine ordinance, which had the design 
of erecting amongst the people of Israel a hearth and an altar for 
God,t+ from which, as a centre, the sacred fire might then be more 
easily spread over the whole earth. (See notes to John iv. 22.) 
How the Jews lost the advantage thus assigned to them, by their 
unbelief, is mentioned later, in chapter x. 

Ver. 17. The Apostle again, by means of the particle yap, 
annexes the reason, why the gospel could be thus effectual as a 


* From the general prevalence of this view arose, no doubt, the omission of wpwrow, 
observable in some MSS., viz., B, G, which is, however, certainly quite erroneous, No 
doubt, in the case of the Jews, there was frequently connected with the consciousness 
of their election, arrogance and contempt of the Gentiles, instead of humility; but the 
conviction of their election was not, ou that account, by any means, itself an error. 

+ IIpwroy is therefore not merely to be referred, as is done by the Greek Fathers, to 
the earlier calling, but also to their larger endowment with the gifts and fulness of 
grace. Theodoret erroneously asserts that wpwrov designates merely rafews Timi, ob 
Xapitos WAEovacpov. 
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divine power unto eternal salvation; namely, because in it a new 
way of salvation is discovered, “‘ the righteousness of God, pro- 
ceeding from faith.” The explanation of the leading ideas in the 
theme which the Apostle thus proposes, #.e., the dscaroovvn Oeod, 
and wéoris, will be found in the introductory observations on iii. 
21. I will only make this preliminary remark, that the former word 
does not here signify the divine attribute of righteousness, or good- 
ness, or faithfulness, as has been supposed, but that the Apostle 
opposes the dcxavoovvn Oeod (or ex Beod, Phil. iii. 9), to the ducaso- 
ovvn x vosou (or €F avOpwrov. t.e., Sia), and regards the whole 
peculiar influence of the gospel as determined by this difference. 
The realization of absolute perfection (Matth. v. 18) is the highest 
end of man’s existence ; the law could not effect this any further than 
the bringing forth of an outward legality, but by regeneration an in- 
ward condition is through grace produced in believers, the Scxaso- 
avvn Qeod, which answers the highest requirements. This new 
way of salvation was hidden from all eternity (Ephes. ii. 9; 1 Cor. 
ii. 7), it needed therefore to be revealed by Christ in His actual 
accomplishment of the work of redemption ; St Paul’s business was 
simply to communicate this information. From the connection 
with ver. 16, which exalts the gospel as the power of God, it is 
plain, that Sucavoovvn Ocod cannot signify the mere declaring a 
person righteous, but the real making him righteous. This St 
Paul declares not only of those who were then living, but also of 
all later generations, because he considered the righteousness of all 
as absolutely realized ia Christ. That which in Him was perfected 
once for all, is gradually transmitted to individaal men in propor- 
tion to the degree of their renewal, and is received by them in 
faith, and reckoned to their acoount. Peculiar in the present pas- 
sage is the addition of es wiorww. But doubtless this is not so to 
be understood, as if in this place aa increase of faith were intend- 
ed, an inward development of faith from a lower degree to a 
higher, the advance from a more external mode of personally ap- 
propriating salvation to an inward mode. There was plainly no 
occasion whatsoever here for St Paul to allude to the development 
of faith, which in itself must by all means be acknowledged to be 
a fact ; on the contrary, if we were to adopt this interpretation, the 
principal point connected with the mention of the righteousness of 
God, namely, that it proceeded (on man's part) from faith, would 
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remain entirely untouched, ‘Ex does not therefore indicate in 
this place, as Reiche has justly remarked, the point of departure 
with respect to an advance, but the ground of obtaining righte- 
ousness, the personal appropriation of the divine benefit, which 
becomes also particularly clear, if we for a moment leave eis 
miotw out of sight. 

In the same way that the Apostle proves in a subsequent part of 
his Epistle (chap. iv.) by the example of Abraham, that, even in 
the case of the pious men who lived before Christ, it was faith 
which made them righteous ; so also in this place he describes the 
new way of salvation in its historical connection. We must not 
consider this a mere accommodation, and application of Old Testa- 
ment expressions to entirely different relations; this retrospective 
use of the O. T. is rather to be derived from that scriptural funda- 
mental view of it, which supposes that in it all the germs of the N. 
T. are already really contained, and that, therefore, the N. T. is 
only the 7rAnpwors of the Old. (See notesto Matth. v.17.) The 
quotation from Habak. ii. 4, is also made use ofin Galat. iii. 11, and 
Hebr. x. 38, in both with reference to faith, and the righteousness 
of the N. T., and we must acknowledge with justice, since it is but 
one faith at different stages of its development which is represented 
in both the Old and New Testament. (See Hebr.xi. 1, etc.) Eter- 
nal life (Sjoerac is used m a pregnant sense = wv auwviov 
é&ev) is never obtained otherwise than by means of faith. Accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text, Tory Ana Ay éx miaTews cannot 
be connected with diatos, yet it must be thus taken according to 
the sense in which it is used by St Paul. We frequently meet 
with such free interpretations of the O. T. text, and it has already 
been remarked, that the indeterminateness of the connections in 
the Hebrew very much favours such a proceeding.* Applied in 
‘a profane spirit, as by the Rabbinical writers, this method 
perverts the Scripture; but when exercised in the Holy Spint, 
this liberty is a means of manifesting the infinite fulness of 
its contents. (The LXX. must have read sppyy93, for they 
translate it éx 2lotews pou, and ascribe faith, t.c., faithfulness, 
to God. But the faithfulness of God is doubtless manifested in 
sending the Messiah, and in his work, so that this way of taking 


the passage leads us back to the right thought again.) 
#* See the notes to Luke iv. 18, 19. 
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PART II. 
(I. 18—XI. 86.) 
THE DOCTRINAL EXPOSITION. 
SECTION I. 
OF THE SINFULNESS OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
(I. 18—IIT. 20.) 


THE very nature of the Apostles undertaking required that he 
should prove the necessity that existed for a new method of salva- 
tion for man, before he entered upon his account of the true nature 
of that method. It was further requisite that this necessity should 
be pointed out in both those great divisions, under which the human 
race is considered according to the idea of the kingdom of God, 
that is to say, amongst Jews as well as Gentiles or Greeks ; in order 
that it might plainly appear that such a new and complete way was 
needed by both in common. St Paul, therefore, from the 18th to 
the 32nd verse of the first chapter, treats exclusively of the condi- 
tion of the Gentiles; from the lst to the 29th verses of the 2nd 
chapter, the Jews principally occupy his attention ; and lastly, from 
the lst to the 20th verse of the 3d chapter, he draws a parallel be- 
tween the two, in which he considers the different relations in which 
they stand to the remedy provided by the mercy of God. We will 
treat this first section according to these three divisions. 


§ 8.—conpDITION OF THE HEATHEN WORLD. 
(I. 18-82). 


In describing the necessity of a new way of salvation for the hea- 
then world, the Apostle naturally set out with considering their 
depraved moral condition.* But it was also required that this state 
of alicnation from God should be traced to its origin. Even the 
Gentile world was not without some knowledge of God, and in con- 


* See Usteri’s Paulinischer Lehrbegriff, 4th ed. p. 15, sqq., and the passages there 
guoted. 
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sequence some insight into the divine law; but the knowledge 
which was thus within their reach, the Gentiles lost by their own 
fault, and with their theoretical errors, the stream of their practical 
transgressions rose to a most fearful height. ‘The mere recovery 
of that general knowledge of God, which they once possessed, could, 
of course, effect nothing in this evil case, for if it had not been 
effectual in preventing them from sinking into vice, still less could 
it raise the mass from the slough of iniquity into which it had fallen ; 
it was therefore necessary that a new element of life, a dvvapus 
Ocod should be introduced into the world, and that by its means 
the possibility should be given of a new beginning for man; such 
the gospel proved itself to be. 

Ver. 18. The Apostle had already used yap three times in suc- 
cession in the 16th-17th verses, and uses it yet a fourth time, in 
order to connect this verse with the preceding, as (1 Cor. ix. 16, 
&c.) For heis contrasting the revelation of God's nghteousness in 
the gospel with the revelation of his wrath in the law, as the former 
comes eis rriotiv. 1, e., ei WavTas TioerevovTas, 80 the latter dui 
macay acéBeav. But the last yap connects what follows in such 
a manner with what has gone before, as to direct attention to the 
life which is by faith : “ Those only who are just by faith shall live, 
for God’s wrath reveals itself against all unrighteousness” (which 
cannot be avoided by him who lives not by faith.) Looking upon 
yap as intended to connect, or explain the clauses of an argument 
(see Hartung’s Partikellehre, i. 8363, &c.), we may here translate it 
by “ yea;” it points back to the well-known truth of God's justice 
in punishing sin, which the life of faith alone can satisfy. In this 
general idea, therefore, that God punishes sin, on which the Apos- 
tle Paul grounds his whole argument, he already brings dis- 
tinctly forward the contrasts between the two dispensations ; 
for vers. 17, 18, exactly correspond to one another. Sinful 
man has the most pressing need of the revelation of the d:xaz- 
oovvn Qcoi, for without this he is subject to the dpy?) Oeod. 
(The endeavours to force another meaning upon yap, “ but,” for 
Instance, are altogether to be rejected.. Comp. Winer Gramm. 
§ 423, &c.) The divine anger we of course consider as merely 
signifying the manifestation of God’s justice against sin; this is 
here represented in its two principal forms, as alienation from God 

* See Notes to Matth. xviii. 34, 35, Joh. iii. 35, 36. 
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(acéSea), and discord in earthly relations (dé:c/a), and these in 
all. possible cases, greater as well as smaller (vaca). The only 
separate question is this, how are the words @moxaXurtetas an’ 
ovpavod to be taken? Great stress has been laid upon the ex- 
pression dtr’ ovpavod, and some have interpreted it of some parti- 
cular judgment of*God by lightning and so on, or have re- 
ferred it to the last judgment. But the general character of the 
whole passage by no means admits of such special applications. 
Each and every, outward as well as inward, present as well as future, 
utterance of God's punitive justice is here designed; they are 
for this reason only represented as coming am ovpavod, inasmuch 
as that eternal harmony which reigns in the heavenly world of 
spirit, from which alone all pure manifestations of the divine pro- 
ceed,—even those of holy and just punishment is opposed to the 
sin of the earth. 

In the opposition trav Thy adnOeay év ddixia xareydvTor, truth, 
as the principle of every thing good, is set against falsehood, as the 
mother of all sin (as well of acéBeva as of adixia), and the former 
is represented as oppressed by the latter by means of the ddcuxia. 
(We are not to take év advxia as equivalent to dducas, or advopes, 
since it needs no words to prove that the suppression of the truth 
is criminal ; the thought expressed is rather this, that unrighteous- 
ness == avopia, departure from the divine law, stifles the truth, and 
gives birth to error and lies.) (Kavéyewv, in the sense “ to keep 
under, to restrain the activity of,” is found also in 2 Thess. ii. 6, 
Acts xxvii. 40.) Here, moreover, the truth that is kept under is to 
be referred neither altogether to its inward effects, nor altogether 
to its outward, but to both together. This pernicious energy of 
sin naturally begins in the hearts of individual men, but extends 
itself gradually more and more, and darkens the conscience of whole 
nations and ages, in that it makes it incapable of perceiving the 
voice of truth and duty. Thus, in the case of the Romans, from 
the total obscuration of conscience, wickedness reached such a 
pitch, that the gladiatorial games, one of-the most horrible 
outgrowths of sin which has ever appeared in the history of 
mankind, were the general custom.* Accordingly there is con- 


* It may be said that the practice of causing thousands of their fellow men to be 
slaughtered merely to feed their eyes with a sight of shows, was almost worse even than 
that of eating human flesh, which appears to have proceeded at first only out of the un-° 
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tained in this passage an assertion, that ever since the fall, and in 
the state of hereditary sin, there was and is a truth in human na- 
ture, which by constant active sin may be kept under and finally 
stifled. St Paul does not represent man as being, in consequence 
of hereditary sin, in such a state that he can sink no deeper, but 
much rather as having a light in himself; by+the extinguishing of © 
which light he may become at length wholly blind. 

Ver. 19. The Gentile world was not, however, exousable in these 
its errors, from what might be thought the impossibility of its at- 
taining to the knowledge of God—God, on the contrary, revealed 
Himself to it. This thought is expressed in the 19th ver., where 
it is stated that the knowledge of God is founded upon the mani- 
festations of the divine energy ; God, in fact, is spoken of as He 
who Himself manifests Himself to men. And it is just on this 
account that their knowledge of God is so undeniable, viz., 
because it is conveyed by the beams of the original source of 
light, God Himself. The expression 7é yvwortov tod Qeod, is 
peculiar to this passage; the word yyvworoy may mean either 
that which #s known, or that which may be known ; according 
to the first meaning, the phrase would mean the same as yraou 
tov @eod; according to the latter, it would, on the other hand, dis- 
tinguish that which may be known of God from that which may 
not. ({ Tim. vi. 16.) In our choice between these two interpre- 
tations, we can be guided only by the whale connection of the pas- 
sage, according to which (as will soon be shown more at length), 
the absolute incapacity of the heathen for the knowledge of God, 
is just as strongly denied, as the possibility of their unlimited 
knowledge of him. The expressions yvaous, or érbyvwors rob 
@cod denote, however, in the language of the New Testament, that 
absolute knowledge of God which is conveyed to man by means of 
the manifestation of God in Christ; from which we may assume 
that the form 76 yvwordv Tod Ocot was purposely chosen by the 
Apostle, in order to designate that lower degree of acquaintance 
with God, which was given to men on the footing of the Gentiles, 
and which was only gradually obscured by sin. 


bridled fury of battle. That the gladiatorial games were not only maintained at the time 
of the highest civilization of the ancient world, but then first attained a definite form, 
shows how little the education of the head without the real reformation of the heart hu- 
manizes the manners. ; 
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However, it is plain that the knowledge of God, which is here 
spoken of, is not to be referred merely to His government of the 
world, and His works in it, but also particularly to Himself. 

T'vwords in the N. T. generally means recognised, known, (Acts 
4.°19, ii. 14, iv. 10, &c., Luke ii. 44, xxiii. 49), for which in 
classical Greek the form yvwros is usual. The N. T. affords no 
example of the word used in the sense, “‘ which may be known,” 
to support that interpretation here; the usage is however abun- 
dantly supported by passages of the Classics.* The words év 
avurois refer to the internal nature of the knowledge of God; the 
meaning of the Apostle is, that the nature of God is represented in 
the soul as in a mirror, so as not to be mistaken. It gives quite 
an erroneous view of the passage to suppose with some that this 
expression is used only of the philosophers who lived in the Gentile 
world, for the Apostle is here treating of an universal character of 
human nature, and what is here said of the heathen, it is needless 
to say, refers to Jews also. 

Ver. 20. Once more with a fresh ydp (the seventh, which follows 
without interruption from ver. 16, for d:6r1, ver. 19, is in meaning 
exactly the same as yap) the Apostle annexes a thought in which 
that energy, by means of which God reveals himself, is described 
more closely. We can point to no manifestations of Deity either 
immediate or by means of angels to the Gentile world, such as 
were vouchsafed to the Jews ; but God revealed Himself to them by 
His creation from the very beginning—'A7é xrioews Koopov, can 
only refer to ¢ime, as Riickert and Reiche justly observe ; (on which 
account, also, épavépwee stands in the past tense at ver. 19) ; other- 
wise the use of zrounwara immediately afterwards, by which is denoted 
the created world, could not but be tautological.t ‘The determina- 
tion of the time is besides particularly important here, because the 
Apostle has the express intention of proving, that at no time, and 
under no circumstances, was there any excuse for the deep moral 
depravity of the Gentiles, since the knowledge of God in the works 
of nature was always within their reach. At the same time, what 


* See Herrmann’s note on the Oedip. Rex. .of Sophocles, v. 862. Even the general 
analogy of the verbals in roe also supports this interpretation. 

+ On the word «riots, see the remarks on viii.19: It denotes properly and primarily 
the act of creation, whilst «riaaa is used for that which is created ; in the N. T., on the 
other hand, xriore denotes commonly what is created. 
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God was pleased to reveal concerning himself, is more exactly de- 
clared in the words ra dépatra avtov, which expression is ex- 
plained and limited at the end of the verse by # re aidsos avrov 
Sivas xal Oevorns. The aldsos Svvapis is very definite and easy 
to understand. In the contemplation of the creation, the infinite 
power, which this presupposes, first impresses itself upon the spirit 
(see Wisdom, ch. xiii.) ; and as compared with the merely temporal 
evolutions of the physical powers, creative power comes forward as. 
eternal. On the other hand, the expression Oevorns is both strik 
ing and obscure, since Qeov is necessarily added to it. But doubt- 
less the Apostle by this word, as above, by choosing yvéaror, in- 
tended to -mark the incompleteness of their knowledge. The 
divinity of God, ¢.e., his higher nature in general, the dominion of 
a mighty power over the elements of the world, and of a condescend- 
ing benevolence in the care of all the creatures,—all this may be 
recognised in the mere contemplation of nature ; but by no means 
the true Gedrns of God, His personal existence as the absoitite 
Spirit, as well as His justice and holiness. But, after all, the most 
remarkable part of this passage is the dopatra dvrod; it appears 
from this that there is an opatov @eov. And doubtless this is just 
the meaning: of the Apostle. The world is the mirror in which the 
inward nature and being of God is displayed ;* the garment which 
clothes His very Self (Ps. civ. 2). Therefore, also the world, in 
order to lead man to the knowledge of God, needs to be contem- 
plated with a spiritual eye (vootpeva xaboparas = év TO vG xabo- 
pa@tat) ; as only the spirit can comprehend the spiritual expression 
of the human countenance, because in this case, likewise, the invi- 
sible being of the man is mirrored in his visible form, so also na- 
ture speaks of God's might and goodness to him alone, who beholds 
her with more than the mere bodily eye; the latter finds only dis- 
order in her. 

Ktusis xoopov (see Notes viii. 18) cannot mean the world, that © 
which was created, but only the power that was put forth to create 
it. If we take it in the former sense, the connection with xa0o- 
paras by means of dro would present a difficulty ; if this had been 
intended, é« would have been chosen, as it is in an entirely paral- 


* Calvin justly observes on this passage, Deus per se invisibilis est, sed quia elucet 
e;us majestas in operibus et creaturis universis, debuerunt illico homines agnoscere, nam 
urtificem suum perspicue declarant. ; 
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lel passage in Wisdom xiii. 5. Meyer, to be sure, refers to Matt: 
vii. 16, where is found dé trav xapTav érvyvdceobe (Berl. Jahrb. 
1886, N. 118). But the construction xaoparas with aro would 
never be found.—’Aidcos from del, everlasting, eternal ; aidys, in- 
visible—The expressions Jedrns and Oecorns differ from one an- 
other as Qeds, and Oetas, of which they are the abstract nouns. 
The fulness of the Oedrns resides in the world, the fulness of the 
Georns in Christ (Coloss. ii. 9); in Him alone can the Father be 
contemplated as a Person. 

And now, at this remarkable passage, the question arises, what 
does St Paul wish particularly to impress upon us by this thought ? 
For wo might think it necessary to understand by the passage, that 
men in earlier times; when they stood nearer to the first age of the 
world, might have been able to acquaint themselves with God 
through nature, but that, by continual unfaithfulness, they had all 
of them, without exception, lost this knowledge, and were aban- 
doned to idol-worship. But this is plainly not the meaning of the 
Apostle, rather is he speaking here of human nature, as it mani- 
fests itself at all times and places, so that he conceives, the know- 
ledge of God might always have developed itself afresh from the 
contemplation of the world, whether by reflection on its phenomena, 
or through immediate impressions on the mind, or through awaken- 
ings of the ¢onscience. The germ of sin, which existed in all men, 
would not indeed have been done away with, but certainly checked in 
its development, by obedience to that knowledge of God which was 
thus within their reach. But instead of this, men gave themselves 
up to the evil desires of their hearts, darkened thereby the know- 
ledge of God which yet remained to them, increased thereby, in 
return, their lusts to such a pitch as to violate the laws of physical 
nature, and thus first fell away into idolatry, which is the violation 
of the laws of the spirit. But there were at all times individuals 
who proved, by leading a nobler life, even in the most depraved 
state of the heathen world, that it was at all times possible for man, 
by the earnest contemplation of nature, to raise himself to a certain 
knowledge of God. This power given to sinful man of acquainting 
himself with God in nature, is brought forward by the Apostle in 
other places also, for instance, Acts xiv. 15, &c., xvii. 23, &c. The 
Redeemer himself assumes such a power in passages like Matt. vi. 
22, 28, John viii. 47. (Comp. Usteri’s Paul Lehrbegriffe § 21. 
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There is, therefore, nothing in the passage we are now considering 
that is not found elsewhere. But as this passage is found in 
the Apostle’s proof of the sinfulness of human nature, the impres- 
sion has been produced upon many minds, that the idea ex- 
pressed in it concerning the capability of man to raise himself 
to the knowledge of God, limits the greatness of man’s depra- 
vity. But in this the truth has been overlooked, that moral 
depravity has not its immediate ground in the understanding, 
but in the will, and presupposes the want of real love, on which 
account even the morally evil spirits are said to have the knowledge 
of God. (James ii. 19.) In fact, the capability of knowing God 
heightens the moral depravity of man; for that they, notwith- 
standing this knowledge, can go on further and further in sin, sup- 
poses a higher degree of aversion of the will from the law than 
if they had sinned without this knowledge. But the [Roman} 
Catholic Church, as well as Rationalists, take an entirely false 
view of this verse, whilst they understand by the simple yuworroy 
Tov @eod, true love and obedience together. But, at the same 
time, as we have already observed, the Apostle restricts that know- 
ledge of God to which man can attain by means of the mere con- . 
templation of nature, to the knowledge of the might and goodness 
of God. For the proper nature of God, as the Supreme Spinit, 
and pure Love, ¢. e., communication of self, remained unknown to 
the heathen, as well as to most of the Jews themselves; on which 
account Christ is so often obliged to tell the Jews, that they know 
not God. Accordingly, St Paul might, with the same justice, have 
here brought out the idea (if it had happened to suit his argu- 
ment), that man, from the mere contemplation of nature, could 
never altive at the ¢rue knowledge of God; passages, therefore, 
such as Ephes. ii. 12, are by no means inconsistent with the pre- 
sent. Even the best of the heathen, with their weak glimmering 
of the knowledge of God, remained without hope, because it was 
able to awaken in their minds only fear, at most a longing after 
the unknown God. But when Schneckenbirger says that St Paul 
might have derived this view from the Alexandrian Gnostics, he 
brings forward a very unnecessary hypothesis ; it is much simpler 
to suppose that it arose independently in his own mind, as it did 
also in that of the Alexandrians, from the immediate contemplation 
of the nobler moral phenomenu amongst the Gentiles. Even sup- 
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posing that St Paul had heard of the doctrine of the Alexandrians, 
yet he did not adopt it from them, but only propounded it on ac- 
count of the deep truth which he recognised in it by the light of 
the Spirit. ) 

Ver. 21. St Paul points out the unfaithfulness of the Gentiles to 
the measure of the knowledge of God which they possessed as the 
beginning of their errors. (The yvovres rov Oeoyw is not in- 
consistent with the more general term Qesorns which has gone be- 
fore, for here he is only speaking historically of that true know- 
ledge of God which existed in men originally, and which they 
gradually lost.) God, as the absolutely highest Being, claims man 
entirely, with all his adoration and all his gratitude; and indeed, 
since God is Spirit and Love, and man is so likewise according to 
his true nature, spiritual adoration, and spiritual gratitude, i. ¢., 
the complete surrender of self, and the obedience of the inmost 
powers of life. Z'hus, as the highest Spirit, and the purest Love 
(> @eov), they honoured Him sof, even if they did not fail 
in outward homage likewise. The consequenve of their forsak- 
ing the truth was then their sinking into vanity (uarawtcbat = 
bor, Jerem. ii. 5), of their forsaking the Light, the sinking into 
darkness, the element of sin. 

The d:adoyropoc are the actions of the vods (see Olshausen’s 
opuscula theologica, p. 157), hence both voids and xapdia, the two 
principal powers of the man, are drawn down deeper into sin. With 
the vots begins also the restoration of the man m the new birth 
(See Comm. vii. 25.) 

Ver. 22, 23. Gradually the Gentile world became more and more 
degenerate, till the idea of God was entirely obliterated, so that men, 
_ and even beasts of the meanest and most disgusting forms, received 
divine honours. Amongst modern expositors, Reiche has con- 
tested this profound derivation of idol-worship from sin, which is 
yet undeniably expressed in the Old Testament. (Jerem. ii. 1] ; 
Ps. cvi. 20.) His opinion is rather (p. 158), that the deification 
of the powers of nature, and individual created things, preceded 
Monotheism, because all the conditions for the highest develop- 
ment of the religious feeling were wanting. But in this Reiche has 
set out with the quite unscriptural, and im every respect unten. 
able view, that the course of the development of humanity begins 
with the completest rudeness, and proceeds to the gradual perfec- 
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tion of the inward as well as outward life. But the doctrine of 
the Apostle is founded on the opposite view of a gradual sinking 
out of a nobler state into sin, parallel with which degradation 
appears the restoration of man to his original glory, by means 
of a succession of manifestations of God’s grace. He does not, 
therefore, mean to say, that the degradation of the human race 
showed itself suddenly in the fearful form of the worship of 
created powers and images, but that this indicated a continual suc- 
cession of transgressions, and developments of sin.* In conse- 
quence of these the higher power of man’s life (the mvedua) va- 
nished almost entirely, and only the brutal inclinations and in- 
stincts remained, without a ruler. In this way man, of course, 
fell a prey to the powers of nature, in which he perceived that 
working on a mighty scale which he felt to be active in himself. 
It was especially the generative and receptive powers of nature 
which were recognised by men as the most powerful in themselves, 
and in external things, and these were, on that account, in all 
nature-worship honoured with all kinds of cruel and impure 
services. Where holy love to the Highest Good was lost, another 
love must necessarily have occupied the heart, for without love 
man cannot exist; but according to the object of his love does the 
man himself become, for love implies self-surrender. The specu- 
lative reason of man could not free him from this bondage of the 
powers of nature, for it awakened no higher love, and led at best 
to a hylozoistic Pantheism. The wisdom of man was foolishness. 
(1 Cor. ili. 9.) The law, at the same time, could only awaken the 
feeling of bondage, and the longing after freedom ; but freedom 
itself, and the raising of the spirit to communion with God the 
Spirit, could only be wrought by the imparting of a higher prin- 
ciple of love through Christ, wherefore it is the Son alone who 
makes free. 

_ “Adndakav Sokav, x. r. d., answers exactly to Ps. cvi. 20, where 
the LXX. have 7AAdEavto thy Sokay aitay, (i.e., Jehovah), év 
opovwmpaty pooyvov. In év duouspats eixovost is, no doubt, an 


* The necessity of a preaching of the name of the Lord (Genes. iv. 26) is the first 
indication of that falling away from the true God, which it was the object of the preach. 
ing of the successive patriarchs to prevent. 

+ The expressions xat’ & ixdva xal xa" duoimow (Genes. i. 26), which there form a 
Hendiadys, are here compounded into one expression, duoiwua ecxovos,—God will be 
worshipped only in the perfect image of His Son, not in Adam, and his cliildren. 
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allusion to Gen. 1. 26. Man, according to God's will, is certainly 
intended to present an image of Himself in holiness and righteous- 
ness, but this image is not to be misused as if it were for adora- 
tion ; since he, as @@agros, is separated from the dpOaptos by an 
infinite chasm. With respect to ovotwua and épolwaors, see Com. 
on Rom. viii. 8. 

The worship of beasts had developed itself in Egypt into the 
rudest forms, and had issued in the most hideous errors, so that even 
bestiality came forward as part of their worship, as in the service 
of Mendes. The expressions used by the Apostle are applicable 
to the worship of the Ibis, Apis, Crocodile, &c. &c. 

Vers. 245 25. God punishes sin by sin, that sin may bring with 
it those fearful consequences which first tend to lead man to the 
consciousness of his alienation from God. He, therefore, withdraw- 
ing the influences of His grace, now left men in their blindness to 
their own evil lusts, which shewed themselves especially in the un- 
checked dominion of the most powerful of their natural instincts, 
viz., the desire of the sexes, and to the power and Prince of dark- 
ness, who is the Lord of sin and all its manifestations. By ati- 
pavecOa ta oopara év éavrois unnatural lust is not yet meant, 
but simply lust in general, which always in its sinful exercise 
defiles the body, whilst other sins are without the body. (1 Cor. 
vi. 18. The opposite is eracOas oxedos év tysi. 1 Thess. iv. 4.) 
Such abominations, which were not only considered lawful, but 
the proper service of their gods, proceeded from the wandering 
away from truth into falsehood. 

"AndnOaa and yeddos are here to be taken absolutely, not as 
logical, or simply formal, mathematical truth and falsehood, but 
as substantial, real truth. God himself is the Being, and the 
Truth (cf. John i. 14); sin is the absence or perversion of the 
real, is nothingness and lie. 2¢Sdfeo@ac = apocxvuveiv is only 
found in this place in the N. T. The words wapa tov «ticavta 
are best taken as meaning, putting into the back ground, passing 
over the true God, or being hostile, opposed to Him. The doxo- 
logy is intended to give prominence to the contrast between the 
heathen’s forgetfulness of God, and the honour which was due to 
Him. 

Ver. 26, 27. God let the Gentiles sink to yet lower degrada- 
tion, in permitting them to fall into unnatural lusts. Here hu- 
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manity appears degraded below the beasts; in the indulgence of 
natural passions, man falls under the power of a very strong ap- 
petite, and has in that a certain excuse, but sins of unnatural 
lewdness are sheer abominations of unmixed wickedness. That 
they were so much in vogue in the Roman and Grecian world, is 
@ convincing proof of the depravity of the age, notwithstanding 
all its outward polish of cultivation. (Compare Tholuck’s Ab- 
haudlung iiber den sittlichen Zustand der Heidenwelt, at the be- 
ginning of Neander’s Denkwiirdigkeiten, B. I.) 
Ver 28. The punishment of such abominations was the com- 
plete spiritual ruin which accompanied it (avriutcOlay év éaurois, 
t.2., & TO v@ atrohapBavovres, ver. 27), in consequence of which 
the relations of men to one another, as members of a state and 
neighbourhood, must further have been destroyed. God permitted 
them to fall into this condition, to bring the consequences of their 
sin completely home to their consciences. 

As the knowledge of God is eternal life John xvii. 3), so St 
Paul rightly finds in the absence of it the source of all sins, and 
their results. The expression adoxipos vets contains a play upon 
the words ov« éSoxiuacay. The fact that they did not consider 
God, who is the Good itself, as good, made them reprobates; in 
rejecting Him, as they supposed, He cast them away, and they cast 
themselves away. The corruption is represented ashaving penetrated 
to the deepest spring of life, in that the ddoxtuia has reference to 
the vovs itself; the votis was intended to govern both body and soul, 
how great then must be the ruin, if the highest principle, the power 
by which man receives the divine, is itself destroyed. (Matt. vi. 22.) 

_ Sexual impurities are set forth as the source of all other vices, be- 
cause they destroy the most sacred and delicate relations of human 
nature. 

29-31. In the following catalogue of sins (a similar list is found 
Galat. v. 19, &c., 2 Tim. 113.3) by which the mind that is estranged 
from God discovers its enmity, no very distimct succession can cer- 
tainly be traced out, and occasionally the Apostle is guided in the 
connection by the similarity of sound of the words; at the same 
time it cannot be denied that, setting out with the more general 
forms of sin, he rises to its more special manifestations.* 


_* Glookler’s attempt only confirms me in my view, that we Toust not attempt to go . 
further in demonstrating the order of the words in the following catalogue of the mani- 
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The reading sropveg is not found in A.B.C. and several other 
MSS. and documents of critical authority. Without doubt this 
reading is not here genuine, as St Paul had already treated at 
length of sins relating to the sexes. Copiers, who thought that 
this very sin was here missing, added this expression instead of 
movnpia. Ilovnpia and xaxia are certainly nearly allied, at the same 
time the idea of producing mischief and evil is more prominent in 
the former ; vrovnpos is more the corrupting, xaxds the corrupted. 
SOovov and govov are connected in the same way on account of the 
sound in Euripides Troad, v. 768. Kaxon@eva denotes depravity 
of mind, inclination to evil, the opposite to éuvnGea. Pidupiorys, a 
secret calumniator, back-biter; xardNaXos, every slanderer, even 
the common, public evil-speaker. According to the latest investi- 
gations, the distinction between Geaorixyns, God-hating, and @eo- 
otuyns, God-hated, is unfounded.* The active meaning, despisers 
of God, is probably to be here preferred, smce all evil-doers, as 
such, are without exception displeasing to God, but sin does not rise 
in all to the actual despising of God. The ancients also mention 
the particular sin of @eoceyOpia. See Aristoph. Vesp. v. 416. 
By wSpiorys is meant the violent and insulting, whilst depn- 
g¢avos marks him who is proud of his personal dignity, &c. 
Aovvérous is wanting in several documents of authority, but still 
it is to be retained as genuine on account of the Paranomasia with 
dovv@érous. It is most suitably taken as “ foolhardy, rash in 
wicked enterprizes,” whilst aovy@érous denotes the covenant-break- 
er.—Aazrovdovs is not found in A.B.D.E.G. and several other 
copies of authority, at the same time it was probably only omitted 
by the copyists on account of its similarity in form to the other 
words, if at least it has not found its way into this passage from 2 
Tim. iii. 8. As to its meaning, it differs from the kindred dovp- 
Geros in this, that it marks not the breaking of the covenant, but 
the refusal to enter into one, and therefore implies implacableness, 
want of love. 


a 


festations of sin. He wishes to regard adcxia, xaxla, and xaxoJaca as the general ex- 
pressions, and all that follows upon them, as the special manifestations of these. But 
against this so much may be urged in almost every particular expression, that it is better 
to consider the order of succession as more free. 


* The accentuation of the word as an oxytone is to be preferred, in conformity with 
the rule, that compound adjectives in s are always oxytones. See Buttmaun’s Larger 
Grammar, B. II. p. 317. 
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Ver: 82. Into this flood of sins the holy God permitted unholy 
men to sink ; not by means of any special influence tending to make 
them bad, but according to the necessary law of the moral order of 
the world. For where God and His holy Being is not, and there- 
fore the vanity of the creature's self is the ruling power, there sin be- 
gets sin, and punishes itself by sin. In this law divine love shews 
itself as plainly as divine justice ; for the frightful consequences of 
sin are intended to awaken in the man the germ of those better 
feelings that slumber there. And if even within the Christian 
world instances of all these manifold forms of vice present them- 
selves, this is only a proof how carefully the visible Church of 
Christ is to be distinguished from its invisible reality ; indeed, if 
even in the heart of the believer traces of some of the sins which 
are here denounced as heathen are to be found, this only declares 
the truth, that in him too the “ old man’ is living, who, as such, 
carries with him that alienation from God which is the mother of 
all sin. But as in the new man, in the case of the individual be- 
liever, so also in the invisible Church, in the case of that commu- 
nity of Christ on earth to which so much is yet lacking, there is, 
by means of the Spirit which fills her, a new principle active, 
which recognizes the true character of all these abominations, cor- 
rects them in itself and others, and contains within itself the power 
gradually to overcome them. But it is just this, truth existing in 
the very state of sinfulness, 4.e., true repentance, which the 
Apostle so painfully feels the lack of in the heathen world. It 
knows the commandment of God, it knows how deserving of death 
are its transgressions, and yet it not only practises them itself, but 
praises others also who practice them. 

| Aixdtwpa is used here in the sense of évroAy, pr, ordinance. 
See notes on Rom. iii. 21, and on the thought itself notes on Rom. 
11. 14,15. The MSS. D.E.G. and several versions contain after 
émvyvoytes the words ov« évonoay, or ovK ayvwoay, ov cuviKap. 
These additions have, however, only arisen from a misapprehension 
of the thought here expressed ; the meaning of the Apostle is just 
this, that they not only recognized sin, but also punishment as its 
just desert. In a@£os Oavarov is implied the idea, that death is the 
consequence of sin from its very nature, in the same way that life is 
the consequence of righteousness. (See Rom. viii. 18:) The 
Apostle had mentioned many fruits of the sinfulness-of the heart, 
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which, considered by themselves, could not be punished with death by 
the civil power ; but in the individual they never appear isolated, and 
in the sight of God, who knows the inmost disposition of the heart, 
the lesser outward transgression is considered as just as culpable; 
if it has been committed under aggravating circumstances, as the 
grosser outward offence committed under circumstances of palliation. 
A man’s own sinful deed commonly disturbs, by the increased force 
it gives to the lusts, his power of clear judgment; and therefore 
to take pleasure in the sins of others when one’s own evil desires 
are more subdued, and therefore the voice of conscience is more 
easily heard, indicates a higher degree of sinful development, than 
the sinful action itself. 


§ 4. THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 
(II. 1 -29.) 


That condition of moral depravity amongst the Gentiles, which 
was depicted in the first chapter, made apparent the necessity of a 
new way of salvation; but previous to descnbing. the nature of 
this way, the Apostle also directs his attention to the second great 
division of the human race, as considered from the theocratic point 
of view, that is to the Jews. It is, however, only in ver. 11 that 
St Paul expressly begins to treat of the Jews ; for in the first verses 
he is still speaking of Gentiles, of those, namely, who had been 
preserved from the grosser forms of vice. He represents these as 
excusing themselves, and declaring the gross sinners to be alone cul- 
pable. This denial of the charge of sinfulness lay also in the spirit 
of the Jewish people, who were accustomed to look down upon the 
whole Gentile world as sinnerg compared with themselves ; there- 
fore the Apostle, in these verses which form a transition to the 
other subject, amalgamates this part of the Gentile world with the 
Jewish world, which must have recognized its share in the rebuke, 
in order that he might in the first place exhibit the degradation of 
the latter the more plainly, by contrasting it with the excellencies 
of some really noble spirits amongst the Gentiles. The Apostle, 
therefore, first proves that the state of sinfulness does not the less 
exist, in cases where it even produces no such outward evil fruits. 
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The manifestations of sin only assnme a less gross and prominent 
appearance, without being on that account really different. None 
should therefore judge his neighbour, but rather judge himself, and 
let the goodness of God lead him to repentance, knowing that the 
just God punishes without fail all sin, whether refined or coarse, 
whether outward or inward, and only rewards the good. Now if 
this principle was applicable to all men, it was so in an especial 
manner to the Jews, who had received an express Jaw; but on this 
very account they would but be more strictly punished if they had 
not observed this holy law, and put to deep shame before many 
heathens, who had walked according to their inferior knowledge 
more faithfully than many Jews had followed their deeper acquain- 
tance with God. Even circumcision, the seal of their election to . 
be God's people, had then only any significance, when it was re- 
cognised as an obligation to a faithful observance of the law. The 
real character of the Jew was not therefore something outward but 
inward, and depended upon the circumcision of the heart. 

Ver. 1. The view, that the Apostle addresses himself to the Jews 
alone from the very first verse, has been supported by Flatt, Tho- 
luck, Riickert, and Reiche, besides other expositors ; this view, 
however, appears to be altogether untenable from the general cha- 
racter of the expressions which the Apostle makes use of. For in- 
stance, @ avOpwie amas (in ver. 1) in connection with maca »puyy 
avOparrov (ver. 9) is so general, that Jews a/one cannot well be meant 
by it.* Besides, avra wrpdocess (ver. 1) if it is taken according 
to the usual explanation, that is, if it is spoken of the outward 
practice of add Jews, receives no proper sense, inasmuch as the 
Jewish people collectively were actually much more free from gross 
vices than the Gentile world. At the same time it is quite true that 
those Gentiles, whose condition is depicted in the first chapter, 
cannot be spoken of in the second, (though some older commen- 
tators, for instance Calovius, have supported this view); for the 
persons, who outwardly indulged in all the vices there delineated, 
certainly-would not dare to judge others under the sense of their 


* Gléckler recognizes the general character of these expressions, but supposes still 
that St Paul is merely speaking of the Jews; he does not, however, shew how these two 
views can co-exist. The first passage & dvOpwie was might still be construed as is done 
by Fritzsche, “ whosoever thou art, even if thou shouldest belong to the people of God.” 
But ver. 9 is clearly to be taken quite generally. 
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own innocence. Such persons could only be either hypocrites 
or idiots, with whom further argument would be useless. The 
connection appears then only to be natural and complete, when 
we assume that St Paul is speaking to Gentiles indeed, but 
only to such as lived in outwetd respectability, addicted to no 
such flagrant vices. These considered themselves to be better 
than their degraded fellow-countrymen, and therefore sat in judg- 
ment upon their sins. The Jews too stood in a similar posi- 
tion. In general, they were more free from gross viciousness 
than the Gentiles, and this made them inclined to condemn them ; 
in this manner, then, the Apostle obtains an easy transition to the 
consideration of the condition of the Jews, in that he points out 
how the germ of all those vices is also slumbering in their hearts, 
as well as in those of the better Gentiles.* Augustin rightly un- 
derstood the passage in tbis manner, and it is only thus that the 
argument of the Apostle receives itg full truth. All the Gentiles 
did not actually live in the commission of the crimes painted in 
such glaring colours in chapter i., and but few of the Jews espe- 
cially ; nevertheless, they are all, both Jews and Gentiles, sin- 
ners without exception, because they all bear in their hearts the 
seed which is able to produce all vicos. The Gentiles, who are 
commended in chapter ii. 14, 15, only receive this commendation 
because they assent to this truth. The Apostle therefore distin- 
guishes in his description three classes of men,t who indeed are 
all, without exception, sinners, but yet stand in a different relation 
to sin. The frst class consists of all those who live unconcerned 
in flagrant vices; to this class belonged the great mass of the Gen- 
tile world, and some few individuals amongst the Jews. The second 
class consists of those who check the grosser outbreaks of sin, but 
nevertheless bear in their hearts the germ of sinfulness, and with 
it all its subtler manifestations, but without recognising their sin- 
ful condition, and without longing for something better. To this 


* Very instructive for the right understanding of this passage is Galat. ii. 15, where 
it is written, jacie pices 'lovdata:, cal obx iE itSuvwy duaptwrol. Here then also 
the Gentiles are called cat’ sfoyrv the auapredAol, as the most morally sunken, ac- 
cording to which the Jews as a body must be conceived of as the dixaiot, i.e. of course 
as the righteous after the law. 

+ These three classes we meet with again in all places and at all times, and there- 
fore the Apostie’s statement has not merely a temporary import, but depicts in an en- 
tirely objective manner the nature of man’s heart in and by itself, 
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class belonged the great mass of the Jews and individual Gentiles. 
Their condition is only apparently better than that of those be- 
longing to the first class, since, whilst they lacked the latter's coarse 
sensuality and vice, they suffered from spiritual blindness and want 
of love, so that their apparent virtues were in fact but ‘‘ splendida 
vitia.” To the third class, lastly, belong those who not only have 
avoided the grosser outbreaks of sin, but at the same time also re- 
cognise, with penitent sorrow, their inward sinfulness, and enter- 
tain a longing for a more perfect condition. Of these alone can 
it be said, that they keep that law (11. 14, 15, 26, 27) which de- 
mands love and truth. They fulfil the law of love in that hu- 
mility which will not permit them to judge their weak fellow- 
creatures ; they fulfil the truth in that repentance which teaches 
them to condemn their own sins, even when they do not break out 
into gross iniquity. A picture of this genuine Gentile piety is pre- 
sented to us in Cornelius (Acts x.) ; and St Paul can only have 
meant such, according to his fundamental principles, in chapter ii. 
14, 15, 26, 27.* 

Accordingly the person mentioned in ii. 1, as judging others, 
is a man who has not indeed outwardly indulged in the same grosser 
sins, which he condemns in others, but who is in fact inwardly 
living after a subtler form in the same corrupt frame of mind; 
and it is just this which is expressed by the words ra yap a’ta 
mpdoaes. According to the usual interpretation, it must be e.g. a 
murderer who condemns another for murder, an assumption which 
has altogether something unnatural about it, as we have already 
observed. According to our view, on the other hand, the man who 
judges the murderer does the same things if he hates his brother. 
It is, however, very conceivable, that a man may not recognise the 
same sin in the hatred as in the murder, and will therefore set him- 
self above his fellow-creature. Just in the same way, therefore, as 
our Lord, in the Sermon on the Mount, is the Apostle here en- 


* The greater number of modern expositors lave misunderstood the Apostle’s re- 
presentation in this place. Benecke comes the nearest to the truth, but at the same 
time he has not accurately and pointedly conceived the character of the pious Gen- 
tiles described in ii. 14, 15, inasmuch as he also only understands by these persons men 
outwardly faithful to the law, without recognising in,them the elements of repentance 
and faith. The manner in which he approximates to the view taken by us, shows it- 
self especially in his remarks on ver. 33, where he calls attention to the fact, that in the 
very act of condemning others, that very sin is incurred which in its turn condemns 


the condemner. 
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engaged in bringing to men’s consciousness their sins in their 
root. 

. to refers to i. 82, where the knowledge of God's law is attri- 
buted to sinners. On account of this knowledge, even he who 
transgresses the law in a less obvious manner, and judges his fel- 
iow-man, has no excuse, for the law requires also humility and 
compassionate love. ‘Ev © is not to be explained by means of 
Wa but as the following words ra aura shew, by supplying 
év tour». The stress is laid upon the fact, that the person judg- 
ing commits the same sin as the person condemned. 

Ver. 2. The Apostle illustrates the foregoing thought by the 
idea of the divine justice. God’s judgment is an absolutely true 
one, and therefore punishes sin as well in its subtler as in its 
prosser manifestations, since the law demands its perfect fulfil- 
ment. 

Kara ddnOevav is to be construed with xp/ua, as designating the 
nature of the divine agency in the work of judgment. The verdict 


-of men is often erroneous, God’s judgment alone can judge hidden 


sins according to truth. 

Vers. 8, 4. In order to awaken the consciousness of sin 10 
these persons; the Apostle next points out that the impunity they 
had hitherto enjoyed in their sinful state was not to be considered 
a sign of God’s grace towards them, since the only object of God's 
long-suffering was to lead them to repentance. That therefore which 
the law was intended to produce, erdvova, was just the thing which 
was still wanting in them, whilst those who are depicted afterwards 
(ii. 14, 15.) had obtained this blessing. 

In ver 3 Aoyify b€ rovro is to be understood, “ But canst thou 
suppose or dream ?” Ver. 4. The expressions ypyoToryns, avox7 
and paxpoOvula contain a climax describing the relation of God 
to this class of sinners, who are often with the most difficulty con- 
vinced of their guilt. Xpnorérys namely denotes goodness in 
general, dvoy7 its exercise in postponing punishment, paxpoOupla 
again signifies continued avoyyn. To all three St Paul applies the 
expression 7AoTos, which he frequently uses as synonymous with 
mAnpwua. (See Rom. ix. 23, xi. 23; Ephes. i. 7, ii. 7, iii. 16; 
Coloss. i. 27.) Merdvova denotes in this place, exactly as in the 
gospels (see notes to Matth. iii. 2), the painful conviction of sin, 
accompanied with a longing hope of help from above. Repentance 

G 
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is the mother of compassion, and covers a brother's sin, instead of 
judging it. This expression is not however one of those in current 
use with St Paul; it is only found besides 2 Cor. vii. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 25. 

Ver. 5. The abuse of the long-suffering of God only leaves there- 
fore in the mind of the impenitent a fearful looking for of future 
judgment which is ever becoming more oppressive. , 

a KAnpdérns denotes that state in which a man has no power, ?.e., 
no desire of receiving spiritual things, by which the influences of 
divine grace are rendered ineffectual, and the exercise of repent- 
ance prevented. The form dyetavoenrtos is only found in this place 
in the N. T. Kara is here ‘o be taken in the sense of “ accord- 
ing to the proportion,” but not, as Koppe suggests, as if it stood 
for the dativus instrumenti. The jyépa opyns is to be under- 
stood of the general day of decision, of the judgment of the world, 
on which the manifestation of the righteousness of God so long 
deferred will infallibly take place. Now the man who despises the 
goodness of God is increasing his guilt against this day of decision, 
and therefore increasing that punishment which proceeds from God's 
punitive justice. In the expression treasured up opy7, therefore, 
the cause is put for the effect. The substantive dicasoxpicla is 
only found in this passage of the N. T.; the only other place in 
which it is used is in a Greek translation of Hosea, vi. 5. MAtxato- 
xpitns is found 2 Maccab. xii. 41. Instead of drroxadirews some 
MSS. read avrarrodécews, at the same time the preponderance of 
evidence of critical authority requires us to retain the common 
reading. A considerable number of MSS. read «ai after dzroxa- 
Aimpews, and Mill, Wetstein, and Knapp have approved of this 
reading ; at the same time «al, it is plain, has only been inserted 
on account of the three consecutive genitives, and therefore it is 
better with Griesbach to erase xal. The passage loses all appear- 
ance of singularity, if we only consider Steasoxpicia tod Qeod as 
one conception, and the subject of the a@roxaduis. 

Vers. 6-8. This passage, which describes so simply the course 
of retributive justice, has been misunderstood on the part of the 
[Roman] Catholics, and used as evidence against the Protestant 
doctrine o\ justification by faith ; it has in consequence been inter: 
preted with an excess of caution on the part of Protestants. We can- 
not in fact agree with them in thinking that the Apostle intended to 
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speak merely objectively ofthe judgment of God, and that he wished 
to assert, not that any one would actually on account of his works, 
receive eternal life, but only that tf any one had these to shew, he 
would receive it; the fact being that no one has them, because all 
without exception are sinful, and therefore no one can, on account 
of his works, obtain everlasting life. Now, there is no doubt that 
this argument is in perfect harmony with St Paul's principles, but 
if he had intended to use it in this place, surely he would not imme- 
diately afterwards have spoken of Gentiles, who did the works of 
the law (ii. 14, 15). The key to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage is rather to be found in the definition given in ver. 7 of a 
true dpryov dyaféy, by means of which the words zroely ra Tob 
vouov will likewise receive their correct meaning. From the 
whole tenor of the Apostle’s argument, it is plain that the term 
Epyov dyaSov cannot be understood merely of an outward work 
done in obedience to an outward law, which work might be 
combined with inward self-conceit and pride, but only of works 
proceeding from a genuine state of penitence, of which state 
faith always forms an element. As Abraham and other saints, be- 
fore the coming of Christ, lived a life of faith, so individual pious 
Gentiles had also those germs of faith in their hearts, without which 
no épya dyad are possible, because where they are wanting the 
best actions to outward appearance remain épya vexpd. We may 
therefore affirm, that God always judges men according to their 
works, as well those who lived before Christ, as those who live 
after Him, because, in fact, the inward.man must ever be mani- 
fested in certain outward appearances, and the latter bear testimony 
to the character of the former. We may, however, also say, vice 
versd, that as well before as after Christ, men are. always judged 
according to their faith, because it alone is the principle of good 
works ; indeed, we might call faith itself the greatest and most im- 
portant work (see Notes to John vi. 29), inasmuch as it is the 
mother of all good works. The faith of men before and after 
Christ is not therefore something specifically different, but only 
different in degree and in object. (See notes Rom. in. 21, etc., 
Hebr. xi. 1, etc.) But as faith in its highest exercise causes men to 
judge themselves, in so far are believers under the New Covenant 
not judged at all (John iii. 18), and thus the difficulty of the pre- 


sent passage vanishes when viewed on this side also. The remark, 
GR 
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therefore, which Hépfner and Usteri make, that St Paul is here. 
considering the subject from a merely legal point of view, is 
so far well founded, as, that if this had not been the case, St 
Paul would not have so expressed himself.* At the same time, 
the thought, although the Apostle proceeds from legal premises, 
has acquired such an universal application, that it has its truth, 
with regard to God’s judicial dealings, for all stages of spiritual 
development. The distinction between the blessedness of heaven 
and the degrees of this blessedness, which latter depend upon the 
man’s works, whilst faith is the condition of the former, is no doubt 
in itself correct and scriptural (see notes to 1 Cor. iii. 11, etc.), 
but’ it has nothmg whatever to do with the present passage. 
Reiche's interpretation of this text is quite a mistaken one. He. 
wishes namely, that a distinction should be made between the 
moral order of the world and the limitation of this order by the 
grace which is in Christ ; in this case the former is alone spoken 
of, and the latter left entirely out of sight. But he considers the 
latter to be merely an amnesty once allowed for certain circum- 
stances, and which admits of no farther extension so as to embrace 
the world after Christ. It is manifest, however, that the very na- 
ture of Christianity, as a means of salvation, as an institution cal- 
culated for all men in all ages, would be entirely destroyed by such 
an assumption. The grace of God in Christ does not contract the 
range of the general moral order of the world, but establishes it 
upon its real principles, and gives it the fullest scope. Finally, 
this and similar passages (as ¢. g. ili. 6, xiv. 10, 1 Cor. v. 13) on 
the subject of the last judgment, are particularly important as com- 
ing from St Paul, inasmuch as we may conclude from them that St 
Paul did not entertain any discrepant views with respect to the 
damnation and the resurrection of the wicked. He expresses bim- 
self openly, in fact, on neither subject (only in 2 Thess. i. 9, we 
find the words ‘‘ eternal destruction”), and much in his epistles seems 
to speak to the contrary. (See notes to Rom. xi. 82, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 

etc.) But from his description of the day | of judgment it is yet 
probable that, whilst St Paul kept that side of the question 10, the 


* At the same time we find, even in 1 Sam. xxvi. 23, “ The Lord recompenses every 
man according to his righteousness and his faith. On the other hand, in Ps, xxviii. 4; 
Fecles. xii, 14; Jerem, xvii. 10, as well as in Matth. xvi. 17, mention is made of works 
cnly, 
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“back-ground, he fundamentally entertained the same views as the 
other writers of the N. T. . 

As regards the construction, Reiche has tried to connect once 
more, Gyrodas with wv duoviov, and, on the other hand, to at- 
tach Sofay x. 7. 2. to arodece ; but, although this connection is 
not altogether impossible, we prefer, in common with almost all 
other expositors, the connection of fw7v didvov with arodwoae, in 
which case do£ay Syrodcr stands in opposition to Tols pév Kx. T. 2X. 
Yet it is still undeniably a very forced construction to connect 
Gnrodot Conv duovov with rots 5é, and then to let the accusative, 
which is governed by azrodwce, come between.- In the conception 
of the épyov dyaov we are to have respect, as has been already 
observed, not merely to the lawfulness of the deed, but especially 
to the sincerity of the motive, which can be nothing but faith, 
without which it is impossible to please Gud in any stage whatso- 
ever of spiritual life ; it stands therefore opposed, not only to the 
€pyov trovnpov, but also especially to the -gpyov vexpov. The ad- 
dition, xa?’ iropomfy (see Rom. xv. 4 ; 1 Thess. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 6), 
refers to the continuance of activity in well-doing, and forms the 
contrast with those transient ebullitions of better feelings in the 
heart, of which even the wicked are not entirely destitute, but 
which disappear as quickly as they arise. The expression may be 
resolved into waot Tois tropévovaw év Epyp aya0@. The sense 
of spiritual need which belongs to those who receive eternal life is 
pointed out in the opposition, in which Grey denotes the hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness. ofa, ryun and ddOapala 
are to be regarded as forming a climax. The future glory is con- 
trasted with the present shame, which is often the lot of the humble 
man here below ; the rez with that artwia which he recognises as 
his desert ; the ap@apoia with that parawrns and ¢8opd with 
which he feels himself now burdened. 

Ver. 8. The accusatives dpy7v cal Oupov ought to have followed 
the preceding {wv auwvov. The Apostle, however, drops that 
construction, and finishes the sentence as if dzrodo@naerat had gone 
before. Qdvaros should also, properly speaking, have been op- 
posed to the idea of dife in the preceding clause ; the words dpry1) 
xal @vyds, however, denote the cause instead of the effect, just as 
in verse 5. With respect to the expression oc €& épifelas, we may 
remark, that it is founded upon the figure of the being born of a 
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certain element, an idea which is elsewhere expressed by tos or 
téxvov. (See Phil. i. 16, 17, 1 John iv. 5.) The word épvela* 
is only found amongst classical writers in the works of Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 2, 3) ; he uses it in the sense of “ faction, party.” The 
etymology of the word is doubtful; it may come from épifevw 
(from épvoy, “ wool,”) which means “ to work in wool,” and then 
“‘ to work” in general, “ to work at a person, to seek to bring a 
person over to one’s own side ;” or it may come from épu, “ strife,” 
and from the verb ép/fev, when it would signify ‘“ love of strife.” 
This meaning is best suited to the use made of the word in the 
language ofthe N. T. (See 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; Galat. v. 20; Phil. i. 
17, ii. 83; James iii. 14.) Since, in this place, épsOela is opposed 
to 2pyov dyafov, it can naturally only denote rebellion against 
God, which is the contrary to self-surrender to Him, and devotion 
towards Him. In this condition the man believes himself to pos- 
sess all that is necessary for him, and is, therefore, without spiritual 
desires and aspirations. The opposition «at areWotcu x. T. 2X. 
gives here a more exact description of the state of the godless, as 
the opposition above {yTotct x. r. X., of the condition of the 
righteous. The root of their sin is disobedience to the truth. The 
he should properly be set against the truth in this passage; the 
Apostle, however, puts for it aducia, inasmuch as this word, which 
forms the contrary to dvcacoavyn, contains in itself the idea of the 
lie. 

Ver. 9, 10. The Apostle repeats once more the same thought 
for the sake of greater emphasis, but, in the first place, with that 
modification which is usually found in the accounts of the divine 
judgments given in the N.T., namely, that the gracious acceptance 
of believers, and not the just rejection of unbelievers, is mentioned 
fast, so as to leave upon the mind the cheerful impression of that 
redemption which has been accomplished (see notes to Matth. xxv. 
41-46); and, in the second place, with a more distinct reference 
to the Jews, whose condition alone he considers in fuller detail in. 
what follows. In fact, in the case of the Jews, both blessing and 
curse must necessarily manifest themselves with increased inten- 
sity, since they had much fuller means of becoming acquainted with 
God, as the following representation proves. The Jews, therefore, 
are so far from being exempt from the general judgment as the 


* With respect to ép:0efa seo the Exeursus of Fritzsche, vol. i. p. 148 sqq- 
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chosen people of God, that it visits them the more severely in case 
of unfaithfulness. 

The opposite to orevoywpia, that is to say eupuyeopla, i 18 not 
found in the N. T., though it is used by classical writers. The 
word denotes, like OAufus, the spiritual punishment of sin, since, 
in this place, it is not the earthly consequences of wickedness that 
are spoken of, but the punishments inflicted at the #yépa dopyns 
(ver. 5), on which account also it is said vaca yuyn avOpwrrov, 
which cannot be said of earthly punishments, since many wicked 
men escape them altogether. In the same way the expressions So£a, 
TY, and eipnvy, in this passage, only refer to the inward aspects 
of man’s life (see ver. 16), for to all outward appearance the con- 
trary is the case in this world, on which account the natural man, 
in his false security, supposes that he shall be able to escape the 
judgment of God, (ver. 3.) The more special definitions of ver. 
7, 8, are here resolved into the abstract terms xaxov and ayaGov. 
The verb épyeraz or ore must be supplied. 

Ver. 11. ‘The higher position of the Jews, simply on account of 

their descent from Abraham after the flesh, a prerogative which 
they were always so ready to assert against the Gentiles, is denied 
by the Apostle on the grounds of the impartiality of God; the 
free improvement and application of those means to which each 
man has access, is that which alone determines his character in the 
sight of God ; (see notes Matth. xv. 14, etc.) The privileges of 
the Jews therefore only heightened their responsibility; it was 
the faithful use of them which alone raised the worth of the posses-. 
sors. We are not however to think that the converts from Judaism 
are alluded to in this text; the Apostle is rather treating the sub-. 
ject, as well as regards the Jews as the Gentiles, entirely irrespec- 
tively of individuals, in order to demonstrate from it the necessity 
of some other way of salvation than that which the law presented. 
(The substantive rpoowrroAmyia is also found Ephes. vi. 9; Coloss.. 
11. 25; James un. 1.) 
Vers. 12, 18. As the cause of the greater responsibility of the 
Jews, and the lesser of the Gentiles, the Apostle brings forward the 
law of Moses which the Gentiles did not possess. But the grace 
of God always supposes the exercise of free will in man, and there- 
fore wherever this grace is at work, the guilt of man may be in- 
creased through the abuse of his freedom. 

‘Avopws is not intended to express here the absolute absence of 
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all law,* as ver. 15 shows, but only the want of the positive law of 
Moses. In! Oor. ix. 21, Gvvopos is found as the opposite to 
dvowos. The opposite terms dca voyov and dvouws are naturally 
to be understood as signifying, “with or without reference to the 
law of Moses.” The words dvoyws nab drrodobvras are startling, 
we might expect that they would not be judged at all. But be- 
cause no one is absolutely without law, he shall be judged accord- 
ing to his knowledge. The damwAea cannot therefore either be 
considered as something absolute. In the same way we find Luke 
xii. 48, that he who knew not his Lord's will received few stripes, 
but by no means none at all. We shall reserve for the notes on Kom. 
iii. 21, the more exact determination of the meaning of d/cacos, and 
dixatwOncoytat, and only in this place observe with respect to them 
that they stand opposed to dwoXouvras and xptOncovtas. In this 
passage, cwtecOas might have been substituted for Sleasos elvas or 
ducatode Gan, since it is only the divine acknowledgment of the exist- 
ing Sscavogvvn which is intended ; but of course, God, who is eter- 
nal truth, cannot recognize anything which does not exist.. The 
jmomtal tod vowod have therefore in St Paul's opinion a certain: 
Sicacoovrn at all stages of their spiritual life. But since the per-: 
formance of the law before regeneration is that which is here spoken 
of, the decavocdyn, which God recognizes in the doers of the law, 
can of course only be understood of the ‘dla Sicavoovvy. This 
must however be recognised as far as it goes; it is by no means, 
in consequence of hereditary sin, a matter of indifference, whether 
& man endeavours to observe the law or not. The righteousness 
of the law in its genuine form, that is to say, when the man.re- 
tains the consciousness of his own need, prepares the way for the 
reception of that righteousness which is by faith, whilst unfaithful- 
ness renders it more difficult. For that opinion, of which we have 
already spoken in our observations on ver. 6, which affirms that the. 
Apostle is here only speaking hypothetically of the performance of 
the law, since that was altogether beyond the power of sinful man, 
is plainly inadmissible, since he speaks in the verses immediately 
following of Gentiles who do perform the works of the law. That 
this however does not deny the truth, that man in his natural state 
is unable to keep the law, will be shown in the following remarks. . 


In classical writers dydums is only found in the signification of “ contrary to law;’” 
even in Isocrates Panegyr. p. 28, edit. Mori, this meaning is to be retained, although in 
this passage the other meaning “ without law,” is also interwoven. (See Alberti obser- 
vatt. in N.T., p. 473.) 
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De Wette’s interpretation of the passage is entirely wrong ; for he 
asserts that ver. 13 refers altogether to the Jews, and that St Paul 
only returns to the mention of the Gentiles in ver. 14. Rather 
does ver. 18 refer to all who keep the law; whether they be 
Jews or Gentiles ; but since the possibility of observing the law 
might appear to be inconceivable in the case of the Gentiles, 
it is explained in ver. 14 how far this might be predicated of them 
also. 

Vers. 14, 15. In order to prove that it might be said of Gentiles 
also that they performed the law, the Apostle proceeds to demon- 
strate, in the first place, that a law wasin fact also given to the 
Gentiles. He defines this law as a vopos ypamrros év rais xap- 
Slais, which expression forms a contrast with the law of the O. T., 
. which was engraven on tables of stone (see 2 Cor. ni. 2, 3), and ob- 
viously means by this term the voice of God in the conscience, which 
makes itself heard, in however indistinct a manner, even 1n the most 
degraded state of the heathen world. But with respect to the relation 
which this inward law bears to the outwardly given law of Moses, we 
must allow that the latter is not only more clear and definite, and much 
more exact in its demands, but also that it stands much higher on 
this account especially, that it claims most expressly to be the law 
of God himself. The want of this distinct reference of the law to 
God, in the case of the inward law of the heathen, manifests itself 
most clearly by the inward struggle of their thoughts ; for the lan- 
guage of lust and sim always succeeds in making itself heard in 
conflict with this better voice, because the latter is not expressly 
recognised as that, which it really is, the voice of the Most High 
God ; at the same time, the more indistinct the inward law appears, 
the more exalted is the faithfulness of those who yield obedience to 
its weak and confused admonitions. The difference, therefore, be- 
tween the law of the heathen, and the clear law of Moses, invested 
as it is with undoubted divine authority, is immense, and, in conse- 
quence, the advantage of the Jewsin the possession of this law was very 
great also. At the same time, this difference appears to be some- 
what diminished by the fact, that the Mosaic law with all its defi- 
niteness, required for any particular case an application determined 
by the manner of its exposition and interpretation ; and this natu- 
rally depended as much upon the whole state of mind of the indivi- 
dual Jew, as the interpretation of the inward law upon that of the 
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individual Gentile. However, the number of the purely external 
commandments was so great, that, by means of them, even in those 
characters, amongst the Jews, in which the moral feeling was but 
little developed, there was continually preserved alive the conscious- 
ness of a God, who came to men with inexorably strict requirements. 
But even more important than the information, that even the Gen- 
tiles were not absolutely without law, is, in the second place, the 
express assertion of the Apostle, that they were also in a condition 
to follow this law, to keep its commandments, and to fulfil it (see 
ver. 26, 27). It has already been remarked (on ver. 1), that 
this is not to be understood merely of an external and legal obser- 
vance of it, in that this would by no means deserve to be called the 
fulfilment of the law (&pyov aya@ov, ver. 7), but that the ne- 
cessary condition of every good work, faith and love,* which never 
exist without one another, must also be pre-supposed in the case of 
the pious Gentiles. But now the question arises, how is this as- 
sertion to be reconciled with the- doctrine, that it is only through 
the grace of Christ that really good works can be produced ? 
Through Christ a pure and holy principle of life has been acquired 
for man, the ovréppa tod Qeod, which is absolutely without sin, 
even as God. The regenerate, in whom this principle dwells, 
cannot sin (1 John ii. 8); the sins .of the regenerate are in 
fact only the utterances of the sinful old man, who at some mo- 
ments forces back the new, but theinmost centre of their life remains 
untouched by sin. (See more on this subject in the notes to Rom. 
vii. 25.) Such an absolutely pure principle wrought neither in the 
Gentiles, nor in the time before Christin general ; it was first made 
possible for men to receive it on the completion of the work of 
Christ. (See the notes on John vii. 89.) Therefore also the doc- 
trine of the sinfulness of all men without exception, even of those 
who do the work of the law, retains its full truth; for in the first 
place, not only is he under sin, who commits it constantly or often, 
but also he who commits it only once, or only transgresses the law 
on one side. (See notes to Galat. iii. 10.) If, therefore, the de- 
vout Gentiles sometimes, or even often, followed their better mo- 
tions, yet they did not always do so, and therefore they remained 


* With respect to thesense in which it may be said of the Gentiles also, that they have 
faith and love, further remarks will be found in the notes to Matt. xxv. 31, etc., Rom. iii. 
21, ete., Heb. xi. 1, ete. 
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sinners. But again, the conception which men have of sin, is very 
different according to the degree of their spiritual knowledge. 
Even the better Gentiles were in this respect but little advanced, 
and their performance of the law could never, therefore, be anything 
but a relative one ; only that man, who fails not even in a single word, 
can be reckoned entirely perfect and without sin. (James ili. 2.) The 
possibility of a relative fulfilment of the law is however in contra- 
diction neither to the Scriptural nor Church doctrine of the sinful- 
ness of human nature ; both Scripture and Church only deny the 
possibility of an absolute fulfilment of the law.* On this account 
also the relative obedience of the Gentiles cannot of course as such 
be taken as the foundation of their eternal blessedness, this could 
only be supplied by such an absolute holiness as is possible to no 
mere man; but in connection with that whole frame of mind, which 
even a merely relative fulfilment of the law presupposes in a Gen- 
tile, it could form such ao foundation, in that this state of mind 
would render him capable of receiving, in penitent faith, that sal- 
vation which is offered in Christ. As, therefore, the true children 
of Abraham are the children of promise in Christ, so also are the 
devout Gentiles, because they also are true children of Abraham. 
(See ii. 28, 29.) This appropriation of the salvation which is in 
Christ on the part of the Gentile world, is recognised in Scripture 
as possible in the doctrine of the “‘ descensus Christi ad inferos.” 
A limitation of the conception of a fulfilment of the law, on the 
part of the Gentiles, is therefore by all means required; at the same 
time, notwithstanding this necessary restriction, there is still con- 
tained in this passage a most consolatory truth. Even in the wil- 
derness of the heathen world, does the Apostle teach us, the Adyos 
omeppatixos had scattered his precious seed ; there were Gentiles, 
who, by means of a certain conviction of their sins, had become 
humble and contrite, who had an earnest desire to be faithful to 
the light which was vouchsafed them, who cherished longings for 
a better spiritual state, and therefore possessed the capacity for ap- 
prehending Christ, when He presented Himself to them, wherever 
it might be. These elements were sufficient, according to their 
particular stage of spiritual development, to constitute a foundation 
for eternal blessedness ; in fact, that which did not accrue to them 


* This manifests itself particularly in the doctrines of the gratia universalis, and of 
the actus manuductorti ad conversionem- 
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here, they received in the regions of the dead, after Christ's mani- 
festation there. (See notes to 1 Pet. iii. 18.) Humble faithfal- 
ness to that knowledge of the Divine which a person possesses, — 
however small it is, ¢/ at least this ignorance is not self-incurred, 
will, the Apostle means then to say, receive its reward in whatever 
stage of spiritual development it may exist. Unfaithfulness, on the 
other hand, even when accompanied by the greatest privileges, 
receives at all times its deserved punishment. But the reward of 
the Gentile world, so far as it was well-pleasing to God, was this, 
that it was capable of being led to Christ, because it possessed in 
peravota the capacity for apprehending Him. It was not, there- 
fore, even in the case of the pious Gentiles, works as such, which 
were the condition of their salvation, but the germ of faith from 
which they proceeded. That which they retain of undiscovered 
sin is forgiven them without works, through the merits of Christ, 
as they inherited the same without conscious guilt from Adam. 
Christ appears, therefore, as the Redeemer of all those who do not 
positively reject Him, and retain the capacity for receiving Him 
into their hearts. (See notes to Acts x. 84-86.) 

Tt is quite wrong to understand Stay zrovq of a merely ideal pos- 
sibility, the Apostle plainly speaks of an actual reality (vers. 26, 
27); because there do really exist pious Gentiles, St Paul con- 
cludes they must have some Jaw or other which they follow. “Orav, 
with the subjunctive mood after it, no doubt denotes a merely pos- 
sible, but also a frequently recurring circumstance, with respect to 
which it is only left indeterminate where and when it actually oc- 
curs. St Paul does not wish to designate any particular persons, 
but certainly to affirm that such exist. (See Matthie’s Greek 
Gr. § 521, Winer’s Gram. p. 255.) Bengel, whom Riickert has 
in this point followed, takes @voe: with & ovra, but the collocation 
of the words as well as the sense demand that it should be con- 
nacted with what follows. It was, in fact, unnecessary to remark 
that the Gentiles had not any thing by nature, since the Jews es- 
pecially already rated their condition low enough ; but it was very 
needful to call attention to the fact, that they could without higher 
support obey the law in a certain measure. vos, namely, has 
here a dogmatical meaning. It denotes in the N. T., 1°. The na- 
tural constitution of anything (it is thus used Rom. i. 26, xi. 21-24, 
Galat. iv. 8) or else the natural descent after the flesh, as in Galat. 
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ii. 15. 2°. The condition of man without the grace of God, as he 
is flesh born of the flesh. (John iii. 6.) In this sense it is found 
Rom. ii. 27, and especially in Ephes. ii. 8, 4. St Paul, therefore, ma- 
nifestly supposes that in the fallen nature of man the seeds of some- 
thing better still remain, which, in particular persons, will some- 
times succeed in developing themselves in a surprising degree, 50 
as to produce complete receptivity for the grace of God. So, for 
instance, in the Canaanitish woman. (See notes to Matth. xv. 32, 
etc.) The natural man finds himself indeed burdened with a 
‘‘ proclivitas peccandi,’ but no “ necessitas peccandi,’ so far at 
least as action is concerned; in respect, however, of evil: desires, 
and an inward conformity to the divine law, man appears altogether 
incapable. By the words éavrois eiou vopos it is not intended to 
deny that God is the author of this inward law also, but only to 
call attention to the fact that the Gentiles are not conscious of this 
connection, and, therefore, in so far appear as if they were a law 
to themselves. The inward law of God, which exists indeed con- 
stantly in man, and makes itself known to him, so that he cannot 
mistake it, by means of the motions of his conscience and the in- 
ward conflict of his thoughts, will hereafter at length become mani- 
fest to all in the actual consequences of obedience or disobedience 
to this law, évdelavuvtas ev juépa «.7.d., in that many will wonder 
that so many heathens have been thought worthy to sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, whilst 
so many Jews are excluded. “Epyov tov vduou, I cannot consider 
with Tholuck to be pleonastic, nor can I regard it with Reiche to 
be synonymous with the plural ra épya, for paicular épya are not 
written in the heart of the man, since they are elicited by circum- 
stances. The Apostle’s intention is rather to declare that there is 
not merely a knowledge of the law in the minds of the Gentiles, 
but also that their edd? has the power of observing this law to a 
certain degree. On this account the man’s thoughts may accuge 
him with justice, because he actually had the power to abstain from 
the sinful deed. And, therefore, épyov is to be considered equiva- 
lent to To épyafec@ar. Gléckler takes it similarly as that which 
the Jaw is intended to produce, that is to say, righteousness. In 
the same way that St Paul speaks of a véuos ypamrrés év rais 
xapdtats, so also Plutarch (Moral. vol. v. p. 11, edit. Tauchm. ad 
prince. in erud. c. 3) of a vopos ov év BiBdALous ew yeypaupévos, 
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GAN’ Eurpuyos dv avOparm. It is that vouos Tod vdos, of which 
St Paul treats, Rom. vii. 23, and of which we shall speak at greater 
length at that place. But cuveidnots possesses always, in addition 
to the knowledge of the law, the consciousness in itself of being 
able and bound somehow or other to observe that law. At the 
same time, this original law must be accurately distinguished from 
that which, according to Jerem. xxxi. 82, Hebr. ix. 10, is written 
in the hearts of the regenerate by the Spirit of Christ. This latter 
is the absolutely perfect law, which communicates at the same time 
the highest power for its fulfilment, and, therefore, also strengthens 
the will; the former is a weak glimmer of that light which filled the 
heart of the first man.* SvppaprupeioOar is only a stronger form 
of paptupeic Gat, z.e. to testify, and thereby bring before the con- 
sciousness. Aoyiopos is also found 2 Cor. x. 4. More common 
expressions are d:adoyiopds (i. 21), Ssavenua, vena, to denote 
the operations of the Aoyos or volts. The accusing principle is that of 
the Divine Spirit, the excusing that of the natural life ; this inward 
heaving and tossing of the thoughts is wanting in those who are 
wholly dead, but also in those who are perfectly sanctified, whose 
souls enjoy peace like that of the unruffled mirror of the ocean. 
This ‘inward conflict, then, as more fully described by St Paul in 
the 7th chapter, is but a melancholy advantage, a consequence of 
the awakening of the inner life, a witness of that original holiness 
which man has lost, and yet this is better than death. 

Ver. 16. With an implied reference to ver. 5, the Apostle de- 
clares that this manifestation of the state of the Gentile world, of 
which the Jews in particular would know nothing, will be deferred 
till the decisive day of judment. 

Reiche has defended the old way of connecting ver. 16 with ver. 
12, so that vers. 13-15 form a parenthesis. However, this con- 
nection has its difficulties, not only on account of the length of the 
parenthesis, but also on account of the contents of vers. 18-15. 
For the subject of these verses stands in the closest connection with 
ver. 12, and forms the foundation of the ideas expressed in the last 
verse ; it is impossible, therefore, to place them in a parenthesis. 


* In the Rabbinical writers the law in the conscience is called m™yay ma, or also 
"Tim mya from ya nature. (See Buxtorf. lex. rabb. et talmud. p. 852, and 1849.) The 
opposite to this is formed by the mn amanw. lex que scripta est scil. in tabulis lapideis. 
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The whole difficulty of the passage disappears if we only, as Bengel 
has done, lay the emphasis upon évde/xvyvras in ver. 15. Con- 
science and the accusing and excusing thoughts are no doubt al- 
ways at work in the heart of man, but are not manifested in con- 
Junction with their consequences. This shall only take place in the 
case of all, as well of those who have followed the admonitions of 
the inner voice, as of those who have neglected them, at the day 
of judgment. (See notes to Matth. xxv. 31, etc.) It is only by 
this construction too, that évde/xvuyras forms a suitable opposi- 
tion to 72 xpumrd ; those inward transactions which take place in 
the depths of the soul generally remain quite indiscernible, on which 
account the Apostle deems it necessary in this place to bring them 
before the consciousness of his readers in general, and of the Jews 
amongst them in particular. They remain indeed hidden not merely 
to others, but also, as regards their real nature, to the man’s own 
self, in that the good principle considers itself worse, and the evil 
principle better than it is. .The parable in Matth. xxv. 31, etc., 
is therefore in-this respect an excellent commentary on the present 
passage. [tis intended that we should here take notice of hoth 
the acquitting and condemning voice of conscience on the day of 
judgment. Other explanations of the relation of ver. 16 to what 
has gone before, such as Heumann’s view, that vers. 13-15 might 
have been written afterwards by the Apostle on the margin, or 
Koppe’s opinion, that pera£v is to be taken in the sense of peré- 
wevta, are altogether untenable. In itself zeraEd can indeed sig- 
nify ‘‘ afterwards,” (see notes to Acts xiii. 42), but here the con- 
nection with @AA7Awy will not allow of this meaning. Christ is 
here, as ever in the N. T., represented and conceived of as carry- 
ing into effect the last judgment of the world. (See notes on 
Matth. xxv. 81, etc.; Acts vii. 17,81.) ‘The addition cata to 
évaryyédwov jou does not refer, as was erroneously supposed by the 
ancients, to a written gospel of St Paul's, but designates merely the 
spirit and substance of his preaching of the gospel. 
Vers. 17-20.* St Paul now finally directs himself to the Jews 
in a distinct address, and in the first place brings forward promi- 
nently all those advantages which had been vouchsafed them, in 
order then to make them perceive, how little they had shewn them- 
selves worthy of them, and how therefore they could make no boast 


* On the passage ii. 17-29, see Augustin. de spir. et litt. c. 8. 
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of being in a better condition than the Gentiles, amongst whom 
noble natures were to be found. It has been erroneously concluded, 
as already remarked in the Introduction, from this address, that 
there must have been in Rome a party of rank Jew-Christians. St 
Paul however speaks, as already observed in the Introduction, not 
of Jew-Christians, but quite generally of all the Jews and all the 
Gentiles in the world, and this distinct address can therefore only 
be regarded as a rhetorical: figure. If therefore there were even 
amongst the Roman Christians, as is probable, those who had for- 
merly been Jews, yet these were not affected with a Judaizing ten- 
dency ; but the only concern that we have with this circumstance 1s 
in the question respecting the composition of the Roman com- 
munity. 

The reading of the textus receptus /6é has been rightly rejected 
by the greater number of modern critics and exegetical commenta- 
tors, é. 5é has not only the most important MSS. of critical autho- 
rity in its favour, especially A. B. D. E. and others, but is also pre- 
ferable on account of the connection. To be sure an anacoluthon 
is occasioned by it, but it is probably only to the endeavour to get 
rid of this that i5é owes its origin. ‘“Evrovoydtew, éravamdvew 
are sonorous. words chosen on purpose to mark distinctly the exces- 
sive self-conceit of the Jews. With respect to the form xavyacat, 
see Winer's Gr. p. 72. In the words ev Ge@ is contained a refer- 
ence to the special relation in which God stood to Israel as its 
covenant God. The objective law of God is taken as the rule 
of self-examination. In consequence of this position of privilege, 
the Jews, blind as to their own glaring unfaithfulness, arrogated to 
themselves the most decided spiritual authority over the Gentiles, 
whom they regarded as altogether blind in comparison of them- 
selves. In 6dyyds tudAwy there is no doubt an allusion to Matth. 
xy. 14. This tendency in Judaism to overrate their mere outward 
calling had developed itself most strongly amongst the Pharisees. 
The expressions appoves and vymcoe have this difference, that the 
former denotes a low degree of knowledge, in this case of divine 


things, the latter a low degree of spiritual development in gene-. 
ral. If the law is described as a popdwots Tis yooews nal dry. 
Gelas, itis plain that this expression still indicates an advantage on. 


thesideof the Jews; the Gentiles had not even a typical representation 
of essential truth. At the same time, in the choice of the word 


——— see @_¢ Saline 
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popdwcis it is implied, that in the O. T. the substance itself was not 


yet given. Mopdwots is used here in the sense of picture, outline 


(see 2 Tim. i. 18, ii. 5), like the ox/la as contrasted with the 
copa. (Coloss. ii. 17.) Knowledge (John xvii. 8) and truth 
(John i. 17) are readly imparted in the N. T., and not merely typi- 
cally. 

Vers. 21-24. In what follows, the unfaithfulness of the Jews is 
presented in the most glaring contrast with their assumptions. Not- 
withstanding their possession of the divine law, the Jews transgressed 
its holy commandments in particular cases outwardly, and the great 
mass of them inwardly, in cherishing evil desires; and thus, by 
their openly immoral or arrogant conduct, and that want of real 
self-knowledge which it betrayed even to the pious Gentiles, they 
injured the cause of truth, instead of promoting it according to 
God's will by their faithfulness and humility. And whilst in such 
@ condition themselves, they wished yet to teach others, from a feel- 
ing of their proper vocation, that they were mainly intended to be 
the teachers of the world ; but to them may be applied those words 
of the Psalmist (Ps. 1. 16, 17), ““ What hast thou to do to de- 
clare my statutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy 
mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction and castest my words behind 
thee ?” 

The second clause of the sentence should properly have followed 
in ver. 21, connected with the first clause by dcar/, or some such word, 
but instead of this, the Apostle drops the construction. I would 
rather not take the following sentences interrogatively, as Knapp 
does ; the address becomes more emphatic by the use of the decided 
declarations, You are unfaithful. In the mere external sense, it is 
impossible to understand these sins as committed by all the Jews ; 
for as now, so also then, the great mass of the Jews lived outwardly 
with morality, especially in respeet of sexual intercourse. Bded- 
vacerOat, to entertain abhorrence, particularly against idolatrous 
practices ; therefore BdéAvypa = ap, anidol. (1 Kings xi. 5, 
Isaiah ii. 8.) With this, however, lepoovdety forms no proper con- 
trast, for the latter word can only mean to plunder or rob the sanc- 
tuary. But no doubt covetousness, the national sin of the Jews, 
was present to the Apostle’s mind, when he made choice of this ex- 
pression ; covetousness he always regards as an inward idolatry 


(Col. iii. 5), so that in this way the contradiction between the 
- #H 
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profession and practice of the Jews is plainly expressed, as if he 
had said: ‘Thou abhorrest idols, and yet, in thy covetousness, 
‘thou practisest idolatry."* No doubt tepoovdety cannot in it- 
self mean, “to indulge covetousness,” but inasmuch as (epoou- 
Aeiy is the most daring manifestation of the covetous spirit, this 
crime may be used to express that which is the motive to it.t  Is- 
rael was in God's purpose intended to exhibit to the Gentiles a 
picture of truly holy national life ; its unfaithfulness therefore dis- 
honours Ged himself; it causes the Gentiles to say, ‘‘ The God of 
this nation cannot be the true God!” This fearful operation of Is- 
rael’s sin (which is repeated in the case of all, who are called upon 
at any period to be the focus of divine life, and by unfuithfulness 
fall away from their vocation), is already rebuked by the prophets 
of the Old Testament. See Isaiah lii. 5, Ezek. xxxvi. 20; another 
parallel is, 2 Sam. xii. 14. 

Ver. 25. St Paul, however, by no means loses sight of the prero- 
gatives of Israel (see iii. 1, etc., where he considers them at greater 
length) ; he only shows that they demand faithfulness to those re- 
sponsibilities which are connected with them by God, if they are 
not to turn out to the deeper condemnation of their possessors. The 
Apostle, therefore, pre-supposes, in all stages of spiritual life, the 
possibility of a certain measure of faithfulness and moral earnest- 
ness, corresponding to the degree of knowledge; and the personal 
condition of the individual is determined by his exercise of this 
faithfulness. — : 

The zreperouy is here regarded as the seal of the divine election, 
so that in it all theocratical privileges are considered as concentrated. 
The Jews therefore, with their materialistic tendencies, attributed the 
greatest value to the outwardly accomplished operation of circum- 
cision. In consequence of this view, it is declared in the Talmudic 
treatise Schemoth (see Schéttgen on the passage), that in the case 
of Jews who are damned, the foreskin must first be outwardly re- 


* Stier, in his “ Andeutungen” ( part ii. p. 267), follows Luther, who says on this pas- 
sage, “ Thou art a thief towards God, for honour belongeth unto God, and this all self- 
righteous persons take from Him.” The connection, however, points to actual sin, not 
to mere self-righteousness. oot 


“ 4+ An example of such sacrilege is related by Josephus (Arch. xxii. 6, 2), who tells ns. 
that the presents of the rich proselyte Fulvia were pilfered by the Jews, to whom they 
had been entrusted. 
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stored. The Gentile world is therefore also called at once axpo- 
Buorla = soy, as unclean, lacking the sign of the covenant.* 


"Edy in ver. 25 as well as in ver. 26 is not used conditionally, for 
St Paul does not overlook the transgressions of the Jews, and the 
faithfulness of many Gentiles; but in the same way as Srav in ver. 
14, where the fact is regarded as certain, whilst however it remains 
uncertain in what particular case it occurs. 

Vers. 26, 27. If such a degradation of the Jew to a lower 
station as to privilege and honour was conceivable to him, from the 
dreadful threatenings under which the O. T. demanded obedience 
{see Deut. xxviii. 15, etc.) ; yet the reception of the Gentiles to 
grace was to him inconceivable. And yet the Apostle asserts this 
also, and sets the Gentiles before the eyes of the Jews as rebuking 
the latter by their good conduct. 

Atxalopa = évrody, the particular command of the general 
vouos. In the phrase royitec Oar els Tepttounv there is evidently 
an allusion to the NoyieaOau eis Siacoodvvny (in iv. 3) ; that which 
they have not is imputed to them as if they had it. Now the 
ground of this imputation is this, that though they have not in- 
deed the sign, they have instead of it the germ of that reality which 
the sign represents, ¢.¢. a good conscience, which they maintain 
faithfully, according to the small measure of knowledge which 
God has given them, is their bond with God; and therefore they 
may not untruly be regarded as such as have the sign also, ver. 27. 
Kai is best taken as carrying on the question with ovyi un- 
derstood. In xpivew that rebuke is of course only intended, which 
unrighteousness is constantly receiving from righteousness from 
ifs very nature. (Matth. xii. 42, Hebr. xi. 7.) The connection of 
éx pucews is uncertain ; at first sight, on account of the. arrange- 
ment of the words, the only one which seems admissible, is that 
with dxpoBvoria, so that it would mean the natural circumcision 
as opposed to circumcision in a spiritual sense. Thus Tholuck; 
Riickert, and Reiche. At the same time, however much may ap- 
parently be in favour of this construction, I cannot hold it to be 
the night one. For in the’ first place the addition of é& dvcews to 
axpoBvoria is quite unnecessary ; if St Paul had thereby wished to 
distinguish born Gentiles ‘from Jews with Gentile sentiments, and 
"* The form of the word in pure Greek was dxpowoaSta. See on this point Fritzsche. 
vol, i., p. 136. 

H 2 
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such is the meaning of adxpoSvoria in ver. 25, he would have been 
obliged to add é« dicews to axpoBvotia at once in ver. 26; but 


since he twice uses axpoSvoria in ver. 26, without this addition, it 
appears to be unsuitable in ver. 27. On the other hand, the op- 
position to 6 d:a ypdpparos Kai tepsropns wapaBarns, impera- 
tively demands that é« dvcews be referred to human nature left to 
itself, whilst ypdupa (== vopos, or vopos ypamrds, 2. Tim. iii. 15, 
in so far as it is contemplated amongst the Jews as something ex- 
ternally given, and standing Over against the man) and wepsrouy 
denote the grace of God, in which the Israelities made their boast. 
Koppe observed this quite rightly, but made this mistake, that he 
wanted to refer éx dvcews immediately to reXofca, to which course 
however the order of the words offers too much resistance. But 
the case is otherwise, if we take dxpoBvoria Tov vopoy TeNotca as 
making up one conception ; é« dvcews then becomes related to this 
one collective thought, and the whole idea comes out clearly, 
whilst the reference of the words to axpo8voria alone always intro- 
duces some awkwardness. The meaning of the words is then 
* that Gentile world, which, without special help from above, observed 

the law, judgeth thee who, in the possession of this special help from 
above, transgressest the law.” Beza’sinterpretation of 6 in its in- 
strumental sense, so that thesense becomes,‘ the law and circumcision 
were to the Jews occasions of sin, expresses a thought in itself cor- 
rect ; but it is improbable that St Paul should have so far anticipated 
the course of his argument as to introduce it here ; he only enters 
upon that topic later (vii. 14). Rickert rightly derives the appli- 
cation of dea in question from its local signification, according to 
which it may mean, “ with, during, under the circumstances.” 
See Rom. iv. 11, xiv. 20. The meaning, ‘“ notwithstanding, in 
spite of,” which Gléckler supports, 1s unprecedented. The way in 
which Meyer endeavours to justify this meaning, “ breaking through 
as it were its limits,” has manifesily something very strained 
about it. 

Vers. 28, 29. In these verses is contained the key to the whole 
of the Apostle’s argument in the two first chapters of tne Epistle 
to the Romans. St Paul exhibits to us the contrast of Jews and 
Gentiles in a manner full of deep meaning. It is not the bodily 
physical descent, or the circumcision of the flesh, which consti- 
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tutes the true son of Abraham, but conformity to Abraham's life 
of faith, (for their ancestor, Abraham, had also sons, who were 
not partakers of the promise, Rom. ix. 7, Galat. iv. 22), and that 
circumcision of the heart, by which the sinful mpocaprnpata rijs 
apvyijs are removed. In the outward Israel, ¢.¢., after the flesh, 
there exists therefore a heathen world, which God, in that great 
jadgment which visited the Jews at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
condemned, whilst the few genuine Israelites were either received 
into the Christian Church, or preserved for later times as the germs 
of a new generation (Rom. xi.) But in the Gentile world also 
’ there is to be discovered an Israel,—that is to say, a number of 
noble souls, truly capable of receiving every thing of a higher 
nature, for whom the divine promises are not less intended than 
for Israel after the flesh, for those at least of it who belong also 
to the spiritual Israel; at the same time, however, it is not to be 
denied that, ceteris paribus, the children of Abraham after the 
flesh had a more comprehensive vocation, so that, for instance, 
Gentiles could not have been numbered amongst the Twelve, nor 
could Christ have been born with the same propriety of a Gentile 
mother. (See notes to John iv. 22.) This view is not found merely 
amongst the later Rabbinical writers,* who might have adopted it 
from the effects of Christian influence, but also in the O.T. Scrip- 
tures. These demand not only the circumcision of the heart (Deut. 
x. 16, xxx. 6; Jerem. iv. 4, compared with Coloss. ii. 11, Phil. 
ii. 2), but also represent the true children of God as scattered 
throughout all the world, and amongst all nations. Thus espe- 
cially in Isaiah xliii. 5, etc. Here the Lord commands that His 
children be brought from the ends of the world, “ even every one that 
is called by His name, and whom He has created for his glory.” The | 
dispersion of Israel after the flesh amongst all nations is not spoken 
of in this passage ; by these, then, can only be meant those nobler 
souls scattered amongst all nations, those in whose hearts the Noyos 
oTreppatixos has planted his seeds. In the same sense the Re- 


* Compare the remarkable words of Rabbi Lipmann, in the Nizzachon, p.19. “ Irri- 
sit nos Christianus quidam dicendo: mulieres que circumcidi non possunt, pro Judsis__ 
non sant habenda ; verum illi nesciunt, quod fides non posita sit in circumcisione, sed 
incorde. Quicunque vero non credit, illum circumcisio Judeum non facit; qui vera. 
recte credit, is Judaus est, etiam si non circumcisus.” Reiche adduces a very striking 
passage from Plutarch (de Isid. et Osir. p. 852), where, on the principles of the heathen 
religions, the same is said of the genuine worshippers of the gods. 
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deemer speaks of other sheep, which are not of this fold, 7. e., 
of the community of Israel after the flesh. (See the notes to John 
x. 16, xi. 52, and in the O.T. the passage of Micah ii. 12.) Ac- 
cording to this scriptural exposition, therefore, the election of God 
‘appears in complete harmony with the free self-determination of 
man. In the case of every man, whether much or little have been en- 
‘trusted to him, all depends upon the personal faithfulness with which 
he improves the privileges to which he has been called, and by 
the faithful employment of that which has been vouchsafed to him 
the most insignificant individual may outstrip the man to whom 
the greatest gifts have been entrusted, if the latter shows himself 
unfaithful. The difficulty returns upon us, however, with increased 
strength, when, penetrating deeper into the subject, we come to 
regard faithfulness itself as a fruit of grace ; we shall not, how- 
ever, arrive at this before we consider Rom. ix. The whole pas- 
sage, moreover, is in so far remarkable, that it exhibits the man- 
ner in which the Apostles and writers of the N. T. explained the 
O.T.; verbally indeed, but by no means /ferally. 

Ver. 28. The ydp in this verse is to be explained by the thought 
which is implied in ver. 27, “ Jews can also be rejected.” To 
this, then, as its reason, is annexed the thought, that the true idea 
of the Jew as a member of -the theocratic nation, and of circum- 
cision as the seal of the theocratio covenant, is not an outward but 
an inward one. The external descent from Abraham, the external 
operation of circumcision, has no real meaning without the inward 
foundation of a right disposition. Kpvuzrds, as the opposite of 
davepos, used of the moral disposition, is also found | Pet. iii. 4. 

Ver. 29. There is a difficulty in the words ot) ypdppate, on 
account of the indefinite character of the connection of éy arvev- 
pare with what precedes. The contrast of ypappa and mvetpa 
is not very different from that of odp& and wvevtya. In the same 
way that the body is the clothing of the spirit, so constituted 
that by it the spirit presents its own impress, and without it can- 
not manifest itself as a personal being here below,—so also 
in Scripture, the letter is the transparent veil of the spirit, 
without which the spirit cannot be fixed. In this way, then, we 
should arrive at the exact contrast of davepév and xpurév. But 
because these last expressions have already occurred, ypaypa and 
avedpa cannot well, without tautology, express this same contrast ; 
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and, on this account, it is no doubt better in this place, with 
‘Beza, Heumann, Morus, and Reiche, to understand ypdypa, as 
in ver. 27, of the law, but of course of the law in so far as it is 
considered on the side of the letter. For, regarded as to its in- 
-ward nature, there was the 7veijma also in the law. And there- 
‘fore Riickert is right in understanding zvedpua of the New, ypdy- 
pea of the O. T., for the spirit in the O. T. is just the New Testa- 
ment in its wAnpwors. (Matth. v. 17.) Ver. 29 is therefore to 
‘be understood thus: “ but the inward Jew and the circumcision 
‘of the heart is the ¢rwe circumcision, in that it contains the reality 
‘of the thing represented by the outward sign, after the spirit and 
not after the mere letter.’ The concluding sentence, od 6 &érat- 
vos, «. tT. X., refers, of course, to the leading idea, that is to the 
‘true Jew, though it may also refer to 7rvedpma, which, as far as the 
sense goes, comes to the same thing; the judgment of God on the 
man, as the true judgment, is opposed to the false judgment of 
‘man, which is determined by outward appearances. The preposi- 
‘tion é« is very suitable, for a commendation pronounced by man 
can also be from God, if it is a just one, : 


- 


§ 5. COMPARISON OF THE JEWS AND GENTILES. 
(III. 1-20.) 


This F spiritual view of the relation between the Jews and the 
Gentiles might, however, as the Apostle, not without reason, feared, 
be easily misunderstood. St Paul, therefore, finds it necessary to 
call attention to the fact, that by this representation of the relation 
it was by no means intended to depreciate in themselves those 
advantages which the Jews possessed above the Gentile world; on 
the contrary, he confesses that they were of the greatest import- 
‘ance. Only these advantages had annexed to them the condition 
of faith, and this condition had not been fulfilled by the mass of 
the nation; although, therefore, the promises of God had been 
‘accomplished notwithstanding -their unbelief, yet the people of Is- 
rael, as such, had lost their theocratical prerogative, and the spi- 
ritual Israel alone, composed of Jews and Gentiles, ‘had received 
the promise, as the true children of faithful Abraham. © According 
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to this view of the connection, those difficulties disappear, which 
have been supposed to embarrass this portion of the Epistle to the 
Romans. The Apostle does not at all lose the thread of his argu- 
ment (so that it were necessary to assume, as even Reiche still 
proposes, that it is only at Rom. ix. 4 that the same is resumed), 
but he completely obviates an objection, so far, at least, as it was 
needful. For that no devrepoy follows the mpa@rov in ver. 2, is 
naturally accounted for by the fact, that this 7st which is adduced 
includes in it everything else which could have any claim to be 
mentioned besides. The passage i. 9 stands, however, in no 
contradiction with ver. 2; for, whilst this passage treats of the 
original calling of the Jews, the former speaks of the actual state 
of their relations to God which had been introduced by their 
unbelief. All the promises of the Old, as well as the New 
Testament, are, in fact, conferred upon the condition of believing 
obedience; if this does not exist, they are, co ipso, annulled, 
nay more, the blessing is converted into its direct opposite, the 
curse. (See Deut. xxviii. 1 etc. 15 etc.) St Paul might there- 
fore have expressed himself even more strongly than he does in 
iii. 9, he might have said, “the Jews have not only no advan- 
tages over the Gentiles, but the Gentiles are now preferred to them, 
they have been grafted into the olive tree instead of those branches 
which have been hewn off. But, according to Rom. xi. 20 etc., the 
same condition holds good also of the Gentiles, and they may 
through unbelief just as well forfeit their calling to privileges, 
as the Jews did before them. Chapters ix.—xi. are therefore a kind 
of extended commentary upon this passage, but without being a 
continuation of what is here begun. 

Vers. 1, 2. With a glance back at the foregoing deduction of 
the sinfulness of the Jews, the Apostle now asks, what then has 
become of the privileges of the Jews? Their sinfulness had placed 
them on a level with the Gentiles, for the law had not attained its 
exalted object in their case at all. The law was intended to pro- 
duce the érityvwors dpaptias (iii. 20), that is to say, true repen- 
tance, instead of which, on account of their unbelief and the un- 
faithfulness which this gave rise to, it only produced sin itself, and 
indeed the very worst form of sin, the exact contrary to repentance, 
the arrogant opinion that they were without sin, and as the de- 
scendants of Abraham after the flesh, were already inheritors of the 
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kingdom of heaven. . Nevertheless, the divine promise retained its 
objective reality ; those Jews, who apprehended in faith the salva- 
tion offered to them in Christ, received also His fall blessing, not- 
withstanding the great body of the nation forfeited it. 

To reptocoy is to be taken as a substantive, just as To yoworov 
in i. 19, in the sense of “ advantage or prerogative.’ We are not 
to suppose that in this passage either, as Reiche justly remarks, 
St Paul was disputing with actual personages; the matter 1s 
treated quite objectively. The opposite to xara wdavrTa tporoyr is 
found 2 Maccab. xi. 81, ar’ avdéva rporev. No doubt maparoy 
pv points as far as form is concerned to other advantages, which 
St Paul intended to name. But he felt quite rightly, that all was 
in reality contained in that one which he had adduced. In the 
interpretation of éwrtorevOnoay, Reiche is inclined to adopt the view 
of Koppe and Cramer, according to which it is translated, “‘ the 
divine promises were confirmed to them.” But the usual meaning 
of the word, “‘ were confided to them,” is plainly more suitable to 
the connection, since in what follows it is just their dmiorda in the 
possession of these promises which is spoken of. Mention is made 
of the divine wéors only in consequence of this dmioria. (On 
the well-known construction of the passive see Winer's Gram. p. 
287.) The Adya tod Geod are no doubt in the first place the 
promises (Acts vii. 88; 1 Pet. iv. 11; Hebr. v. 12), and indeed 
especially those of the Messiah and.the kingdom of God, to which 
all the others were related. But inasmuch as these promises consti- 
tuted the most important part of Holy Scripture, the whole Word 
of God is also indicated by this expression. 

Ver. 8. It 1s not altogether easy to follow the course of the 
Apostle’s thoughts in this transition ; Tholuck has, however, already 
rightly supplied the links which are wanting. The Apostle namely 
presupposes the notorious fact of the unbelief of the Jews, just at the 
time when the promises were being fulfilled, and deduces from thence 
that even if the blessing was lost to the nation collectively, it yet, 
according to God's faithfulness, remained even now confirmed to 
individual believers, and should hereafter also belong to the whole of 
Israel when God should have led them back by wondrous ways. 
(Rom. xi. 25.) He forbearingly calls the unbelievers ruvés in the 
hope that many in Israel might yet turn to Christ. See ix. I, etc. 

For #rlornocay the M.S. A. reads n7revOncay, because the Ad 
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yea were taken as synonymous with the law. The matter is un- 
derstood more in accordance with St Paul's views, by regarding 
unbelief as the root of disobedience. (See notes to John xvi: 9.) 
With regard to miotis, miotévm and its opposite amicréw, see 
notes to Rom. ii. 21. With respect to the word xatapyety, which 
occurs so frequently in St Paul’s language, see notes to Luke xiii. 
7, the only place in the N. T. in which it is found except in St 
Paul's writings. In the LXX. also it occurs but four times. 

Ver. 4. With man’s unfaithfulness is now contrasted the un- 
changeable faithfulness of God, who knows how to form for Him- 
self, in spite of sin, the inheritors of His promises. For God's 
promises cannot be fulfilled without the existence of persons to. ac- 
cept them ; He js therefore not only true in giving and keeping His 
promises for His own part, but He is also faithful in creating such 
as are worthy to receive them, so that if a// men were to be un- 
faithful ¢hey would not be unfulfilled. In chap. ix. this idea is 
carried out more at length, and it is only when thus understood 
that the words, ‘‘if we believe not yet He remaineth faithful, He 
cannot deny himself,” receive their full meaning. The streams of 
the divine grace, when impeded on the one side, turn themselves to 
the other, and form for themselves amongst Jews and Gentiles or- 
gans for the kingdom of God, without, however, operating by con- 
straint, without any .prejudice to man’s freedom, rather by really 
establishing and completing it. 

M7 yévorro answers to the Hebrew ararial which latter word 
is thus translated by the LXX. (See "Gesenius’ Lexicon under 
bsbr-) It is also frequently found in Polybius, Arrian, and 
others, and particularly often in St Paul’s writings in the'N. T., 
thus again in the Epistle to the Romans iu. @, 31, vi. 2, 15, vu. 
7, etc. To translate ywéoOw Sé, “let it be rather so, God is 
faithful, &c.,” is forced. Reiche justly observes, the imperative is 
only used to express emphatically the irrefragable nature of the 
assertion. The words was avOpwrros yrevorns are taken from Ps. 
exvi. 11. They have so far their perfect truth, that man in his 
separation from, or even opposition to God, who has alone essen- 
tial being and truth, becomes untrue and unfaithful ; so far as he is 
good and true, God is it in him. Whenever, therefore, this divine 
truth takes up its abode in a heart, the man confesses himself to be 
untrue without God, and with this first truth begins his true life. 
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(See notes to ver. 10.) For further confirmation, Ps. li. 6 is 
quoted exactly after the LX X. Inthis Psalm the struggles by which 
the soul works its way out of the night of sin are described in an 
inimitable manner. David wrestles as it were with God, and hasa 
controversy with Him, whilst God, by the operation of His Spirit, 
convinces him of his sin; the confession of David is the victory of 
the truth in him. On a greater scale the same struggle is going 
on in this sinful world, and the moment in which any individual 
emerges into the element of light is that in which he makes the 
confession here expressed. God is ever the victor, when the crea- 
ture ventures into a controversy with Him, appearing as just in 
all His promises. This “ judging’ of God takes place whenever 
His guidance is distrusted. M4cxavovcGat means here “‘ to be re- 
cognized as just.” See notes on ui. 21. The parallelism would 
certainly lead us to suppose that Acyou means here, in the first 
‘place, law-suits, as in Acts xix. 38, but according to St Paul's 
application of the passage, this expression stands parallel to Adyea, 
ver. 2. Accordingly, «plverOac in the Apostle’s use of it can only 
be taken as the passive, although, according to the original text, the 
active meaning should predominate. 

Ver 5. According to the Apostle’s view, therefore, God is the 
only guod being, the Good in all good, so that even the best has 
no merit; sin alone is man’s property and his fault; at the same 
time even this must serve to manifest God's glory and excellence 
the more brightly. The man who is estranged from God does not 
recognize this relation of truth to falsehood, of righteousness’ to 
unrighteousness ; he thinks that God could not punish sin, if it 
produced what was good. But it is God who works that which is 
good by means of sin, not sin itself; sin remains notwithstanding 
what it is, that, namely, which deserves a curse, and has its punish- 
. ment in and from itself. 

Atxatooivn and adixia are here to be taken in the most general 
sense, see the notes on Rom. iii.21. 2umordvewv signifies here to 
represent, and by representation to make anything known in its 
real nature. Rom. v. 8.—St Paul often uses the formula r/ 
€podjev especially in objections. Rom. vi. 1, vil. 7, ix. 14.— 
Reiche has some very happy remarks on this passage with respect 
to the formula xara advOpwrov Neyo. He justly observes, that the 
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meaning of this phrase of such multifarious significations is to be 
determined solely by the context. It may be used either of the 
way Of all men, or of the majority, or of a certain class of men. 
Here it may be most properly referred to the natural man as alie- 
nated from God, who is without the real knowledge of God, and is 
therefore incapable of forming a judgment of God's dealings. In 
the passage Rom. vi. 19, advOparrwoy déyw is used instead, for 
which in profane writers xara 76 avOpa@mwov, avOpwrives, avOpw- 
méwws Aéyw are found. See the passages cited by Tholuck on 
vi. 19. 

Ver. 6, 7. The unreasonableness of the above question is de- 
monstrated by St Paul from that truth which all Jews acknow- 
ledged, that God would judge the Gentile world; but this would 
be impossible, if, from the fact that man’s unrighteousness exalts 
the righteousness of God, it should follow that He could not 
punish sin. For then the Gentile might also say, ‘“‘ My sin too 
has magnified God's righteousness, how then can I be condemned 
as a sinner?” Reiche has proved by convincing arguments, in op- 
position to Tholuck and Riickert, that ver. 6 is not to be understood 
of the universal judgment, but only of the judgment of the Gentiles, 
who from the Jewish point of view were considered as the xdoj:os in 
its proper sense, as the duaprwdoixat’ éEoynv. (Galat. ii. 16.) 
In fact, it is only in this way of understanding it, that the argu- 
ment can hold, because that which is uncertain must ever be proved 
by that which is acknowledged. For it was only considered cer- 
tain with respect to the Gentiles that God would judge the 
world, the Jews entertained doubts on this subject as regarded 
themselves, (ver. 5.) To this may be added, that it is only 
by this explanation we can gain any distinct notion of the person 
referred to in xdyo. “I also,” says the Gentile, “ might claim 
exemption from judgment, for in this case also the same holds true.” 
The only thing which could be urged against this reference of the 
passage to the Gentile world with any show of reason, is this, that 
the above Jewish notion of the judgment which shall visit the Gen- 
tile world is false, and that St Paul would not argue from an error. 
But this view of the Jews was not in and of itself false, it only be- 
came false in consequence of their supposing that this judgment 
would concern the Gentiles only, and not the Jews also. Now it is 
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just this very falsehood in it that the Apostle combats, and we need 
therefore surely feel no scruple about assuming his argument to be 
as stated above. 

As regards the meaning ‘‘ Gentile world” sometimes belonging 
to xdcjos, I cannot say that I agree with Reiche in so rendering 
Koos in the passages Rom. iii. 19; 1 Cor. xiii. 31.,* though no 
doubt the context imperatively demands it in Rom. xi. 12; 1 Cor. 
1 21. There can be no doubt but that this meaning may be justly 
attributed to the word, since the general idea which belongs to it, 
‘* that of the creature in its alienation from God,” may be confined 
to the Gentile world, because in it the corruption of the creature 
was represented in its most glaring colours. YWetopya is found in 
no other place in the N. T. In opposition to aAnGea it denotes 
that whole state of falsehood, 3.e., of alienation from God, from 
which all the particular utterances of sin proceed. The divine 
56£a is here the knowledge of God’s sublime attributes, which are 
brought out more distinctly by the contrast of man’s sin. 

Ver. 8. As at all times, so also even in the Apostle’s day, the 
Gospel was reproached as tending to promote sin,t and teaching 
men to do evil that good might come, but this did not deter him from 
declaring God's faithfulness amidst our unfaithfulness. St Paul 
therefore finds himself obliged (vi. 1 etc.,) to refute this error with 
greater care, and to discover it in all its absurdity. The man who 
can make such an assertion as this pronounces his own condemna- 
tion, in that he makes known, that the nature of divine grace, and 
of that love which it kindles in the heart, is wholly unknown to 
him. Doubtless, it was men such as the Judaizers, whom St Paul 
had to oppose in Galatia, who circulated such blasphemies. 

With respect to the construction of the sentence, xa) un is to be 
taken as an anacoluthon; the Apostle intended at first to proceed 
with zroujowpev but afterwards connected the principal thought by 
means of érz immediately with Aéyeev in the parenthesis. The con- 


# In his explanation of Rom. iii. 19, this scholar rightly understands the whole 
human race to be meant by xéopos. His adducing the passage as above, can there- 
fore only be an oversight. 

+ Of such hypocritical slanderers Luther says, “ God grant us grace that we may be 
pious sinners (that is, poor in spirit, humble), and not holy slanderers (that is, out- 
wardly observers of the law, apparently holy, but really proud.) For the Christian is 
in the state of becoming such, not in the state of having become so; whosoever there- 
fore is a Christian, is no Christian, that is, whosoever thinks that he is already a 
Christian, whilst he is only becoming one, is nought.” 
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jecture érc is therefore just as inadmissible as the omission of dre. 
*Evé.cos, that which is founded éy +H déey, is only found besides 
in the N. T. at Heb. ii. 3. . 

Ver. 9. After obviating these misunderstandings of that important 

truth, that the unfaitbfulness of men does not annul the faithfulness 
of God, the Apostle could bring forward the concluding thought of 
the whole argument contained in the first two chapters, and assert, 
that all Jews as well as Gentiles are under sin. He in no way 
contradicted by this assertion his previous declaration as to the 
great advantages of the Jews (iii. 1), for to every Jew, who acknow- 
ledged his.sinfulness, in whom, therefore, the law had accomplished 
its purpose, in stopping his mouth (ver. 19), and awakening him to 
a knowledge of his own sin and need of redemption (ver. 20), these 
privileges were still available in their fullest extent. But to those 
twés (ver. 8), who formed the mass of the nation, these advan- 
tages were no doubt lost, for in them the truth had so far yielded 
to the lie, that they did not any longer even retain the fundamental 
truth of confessing their own sinfulness, but boasted of external 
things as if they had been substantial privileges. And,-there- 
fore, the true inward Jews, amongst Israelites and Greeks, the 
poor in spirit, the humble, the hungering and thirsting after sal- 
vation, and these only, received the promise. But since it was 
in every one’s power to become such an one, in that he only needed 
to give up his active resistance to the Spirit of truth, which bore 
witness to him of his sin, no one could complain; God appeared 
just, as in His promises, so also in their fulfilment. 

Tt ody ; is best taken as a separate sentence. It is found com- 
plete Acts xxi. 22. IIpoéyw is found no where else in the N. T., 
in the active it means “ to have advantage over,” prestare. But 
in this case the passive form must be derived from the meaning 
‘to prefer,” an usage which is completely established even in clas- 
sical Greek writers ; “are we then preferred by God?” The ap- 
plication of the meaning ‘‘ to advance as a pretext,” so as to make 
the words signify ‘‘ have we any thing to urge in palliation,” which 
Meyer and Fritzche have lately defended after the example of 
Ernesti, Morus, Koppe, &c., is in point of language quite allow- 
able, but not suitable to the context. For the question is not, 
whether the Jew has anything to defend himself with, to allege in 
his defence, but whether or not he has any advantage over the. 
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Gentiles. In ov advrws, the negative particle could no doubt 
limit the meaning of mdvrws, so as to make the whole signify 
“not in every respect ;” but the context plainly demands that map- 
Tws be taken as giving emphasis to the negation, neguaquam. If 
persons have demurred about giving to wdvres its full significa- 
tion, and have wished to explain it by mroAA0u, although the dude 
els which follows leaves no doubt as to the Apostle’s meaning, this 
has arisen from the unclearness of their views as to the peculiar na- 
ture of the dxpoSvoria vouov TeXovea (ii. 27), to which however 
we must of course suppose @ 7repiToput) vosov Tédovea (xi. 4) to 
correspond in every age of history. This unclearness has pre- 
sented a considerable obstacle to a well defined conception of this 
section in the case of the greater number even of modern exposi- 
tors. A more detailed explanation of this subject will immediately 
follow in the notes upon verses 10-18. II poasridopas is found no- 
where else in the N. T. In. the words if’ dpapridy elvac sin is 
represented as a tyrannical power from which a Avtpwors is needed. 
(See the notes on Rom. vii. 1, etc., and vii. 14. vrempapévos v6 
Thv apaptiav.) The two parallel passages, Rom. xi. 32, Galat. iii. 
22, throw an uncommon light upon this passage. See the expo- 
sition of them. 

Ver. 10-18. Since nothing is more intolerable to the high- 
minded natural man than the confession of his sinfulness, 7. e., not 
only of individual sinful actions, but of sinful corruption in general, 
and the inability to do anything good of himself, the Apostle 
justly applies all his power to the proof of this point. By a long 
succession of passages from the Old Testament, he proves, that 
the word of God corroborates his doctrine, in that it ascribes to no 
man, without exception, a true dicatoovvn. The question now 
arises, how are the assertions of the Apostle, 11. 14, 26, 27, to be 
reconciled with the present text. For there individual Gentiles 
were spoken of who observed the law, and we must of course 
therefore assume, that amongst the Jews also there were many 
pious men of whom the same might be said. (See Luke i. 6.) 
The usual assumptions that the Apostle is only speaking of his 
contemporaries, or secondly, that the observance of the law is only 
to be understood of an external observance, and not of that inward 
law as more strictly defined by Christ in His Sermon on the 
Mount, or lastly, that the words of the Apostle only refer to the 
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whole mass, and that he is not here concerned with particular ex- 
ceptions, are yet nothing but ways of escaping from the difficulty, 
and not of solving it in its foundation, though we would not deny 
the truth which lies in the second remark. The last view is espe- 
cially erroneous, namely, that particular exceptions are to be ad- 
mitted to the general rule of man’s sinfulness, for the Apostle’s 
whole demonstration of the necessity which exists for a new way 
of salvation for all men without exception, rests upon the fact 
that all, without exception, are sinful. As has already been in- 
dicated above, but one interpretation of the passage is possible, and 
by means of this all St Paul's ideas preserve their full har- 
mony. The Apostle namely understands by the faithful men who 
observe the law, such as unite with earnest endeavours to walk 
in conformity with their knowledge, the humble insight into their 
spiritual poverty, and real need of redemption, men of whom 
the centurion Cornelius (Acts x.) furnishes us with an example. 
These faithful persons are then so far from being excluded from 
the general state of sinfulness, that they confess themselves in the 
most decided manner to be sinners, and acknowledge the justice 
of the charge which the Word of God brings against them.* 
Those, in whose minds the earnest endeavour to keep the law is 
not united with humility, have nothing but a mere apparent righ- 
teousness, inasmuch as they grossly violate that law, all whose com- 
mandments may be reduced to the love of the truth, in its innermost 
substance by their want of love, and denial of their alienation from 
God. ‘To them, therefore, apply the Apostle’s words in Rom. ii. 1. 
All men, therefore, without exception, are sinners; the only dif- 
ference between them is this, that some give honour to the truth, 
and acknowledge themselves as such, and in their case the law has 
accomplished its purpose and they are ripe for the gospel ; whilst 
others are either in a complete state of death, and serve sin without 
any rebuke from conscience, or if they have been brought by con- 
science to make certain efforts to observe the law outwardly, still 
only derive to themselves from these efforts fresh sin, that is to 
say, proud self-complacency, and contempt of others. 

In the Codex Alexandrinus the collection of texts which St Paul 
here adduces are adopted into Psalm xiv., doubtless only from this 


* This confession is the first work in them, which is wrought in God, wherefore they 
do not shrink back from coming to the light. (See notes on John iii. 20, 21.) 
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passage.— Vers. 10-12 are cited freely from Ps. xiv. 1-3.—2umav 
= Ossinn- —'ExxrAlvo = 49yp.— Axpevdw is not found elsewhere 


in the N.T., but frequently in Polybius.—vVer. 18 is from Ps. v. 9. 

The image is probably derived from beasts of prey.—’Edodotcay 
is a Beotian form for éSodcodv. The words ids dozidwy tro Ta 
xetAn auTéy are taken from Ps. cxl. 8.—Ver. 14 is after Ps. x. 7.. 
The Hebrew text has pyiysyp, which does not mean muxpia but 
deceit. Probably the LXX. had another reading.—Vers. 16, 17 
are taken from Isaiah lix. 7, 8.—3 vyT plea. Kat Tadaurepia answer 
to Tah “izj-—Ver. 18 is from Ps. xxxvi. 1, ‘Arévayru Tov opGan- 
pov dutov = sy sy- These passages of the O. T. refer 
indeed undeniably i in their primary connection to more special re- 
lations, but in these the Apostle perceives the universal to be de- 
picted ; and justly. For every germ of sin contains within it the 
possibility of all the different forms which it can assume, and no 
one is without this germ. The more entirely, therefore, the inward 
eye is opened, the more ready is the man to recognise in his heart 
the source of every error whatsoever. Even the least leaven leavens 
the whole lump; and man is in God’s sight only either entirely 
holy, or entirely a sinner. 

Ver. 19. The delineation of sinfulness in the above-cited pas- 
sages has so objective a character, that it applies not only togthe 
Jews, but just as well also to the Gentiles. The law of nature also 
forbids such manifestations of sin not less than the written law of 
Moses. Therefore the Apostle, in conclusion, considers the posi- 
tion of men with respect to the law quite universally, and declares 
that the law condemns every one who has such sinful notions in 
himself, and that as no one can entirely acquit himself from these, 
every one also, without exception, falls under the curse of the law. 
The connection requires that vojos be taken in the same sense in 
vers. 19 and 20; now the conclusions which St Paul derives from 
the substance of the two first chapters are quite general, and there- 
fore vouos must also in this place signify in the most general sense 
the law as such, as well the Mosaic law (and that especially in 
its moral requirements) as the law written in the heart, (ii. 15.) 
No reference can therefore be intended in this place to the pas- 
sages above cited as such, but only a reference to the substance of 
the thoughts which they express. very law forbids such sins 


to those who are subject to it. Reiche most inconsistently under- 
I 
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stands by voyos the law of the Jews only, and yet proceeds to refer 
Tas 6 Kéopos to all men. ‘The context indeed imperatively 
demands the latter reference, but on this very account vouos must 
also be taken in the most comprehensive sense. 

The expressions Aéyew and Aadely are to be accurately distin- 
guished in this place, according to their true conception ; the 
former denotes more the inward aspect of speech, the production 
of thoughts and the formation of words; AaAdewy more the out- 
ward side, the expression of what is within. The dative Aade? 
Tois év T@ voum is naturally to be taken thus, “this it declares 
for those living under the law,” 7.e., in order that they may fulfil 
it. By the expression 6 év vou@ we are led, indeed, to think, in 
the first place, of ii. 12, where it denotes the Jews ; but the con- 
text in the present passage is too distinctly general to allow us to re- 
tain this meaning here. We must, therefore, understand the thought 
so that all those who are subject to the sphere of the law may be 
included in it, without its having particular respect to the wider or 
narrower sphere of the law, amongst Jews and Gentiles. Sroxa 
d¢pdcoew is a strong expression for “to reduce to silence,” in 
this case by convincing of unrighteousness. ‘Trdduxos, to fall 
under déen, is not found elsewhere in the N. T. Most interpre- 
ters, even Tholuck and Reiche, erroneously understand iva in this 
place as denoting the event and not the purpose. The strong 
delineations of man’s sinfulness, in Scripture, have the object of 
excluding every excuse. Calvin rightly said, long ago, ‘‘ ut pre- 
cidatur omnis tergiversatio, et excusandi facultas.” 

Ver. 20. As the great and decisive result of his whole argu- 
ment concerning the nature of sin, the Apostle therefore, with a 
retrospective glance at Rom. i. 16, 17, sets forth this truth, that 
man in his natural condition cannot attain to true ducavoovvn* by 
means of the works of the law, because the law produces the con- 
viction of sin. And therefore the revelation of a new way of 
salvation was needed, in consequence of which dcxacoor'vn should 
be revealed and communicated without law; and this way both 
Jews and Gentiles had to follow in order to obtain salvation. (Ver. 
21, etc.) The impossibility of attaining to Sicavoovvyn by épya 
vomou is founded, in fact, upon the absolute character of the law, in 
consequence of which the smallest trangression, and that only 


* The first half of this verse, like the parallel passage in the concluding words of 
Galat. ii, 16, appears to be a reminiscence of Ps. exliii. 2. 
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once commitied,* constitutes a transgression of the whole law and 
that for ever. (Galat. iti. 10.) Human weakness (odp£) cannot, 
without the help of the divine 7vedma, satisfy these absolute re- 
quirements. Itis, moreover, by no means the purpose of the law 
to realize the true dscavoovvn in man (Galat. iii. 19, 21), it is only 
intended to present moral perfection as the object of man’s endea- 
vours, thereby to produce émrtyvwots dpaprias, and to pave the way 
for the reception of the gospel. (Galat. iii. 25.) This émriyvwous 
dpaptias is, however, by no means to be regarded as a mere un- 
concerned knowledge about sin ; this may be possessed by one who 
is entirely unawakened, and in whom the law has not at all done 
its work ; it is to be understood as a true acquaintance with sin, 
a knowledge of its nature and reality. This can only be con- 
ceived as existing in connection with deep sorrow on account of it, 
and a lively longing desire to be delivered from it. The émrlyvwors 
apaptias is, therefore, synonymous with that werdvoa unto which, 
as the proper fruit of the Old Testament economy, St John the 
Baptist baptized those who came to him. (See notes on Matth. 
ii. 1.) It relates not merely to particular unlawful actions and 
their unpleasant consequences, but to sin itself, to that sin 
which affects the whole man, and therefore to the habitus pec- 
candi.t But sin in its true nature is always amior/a (John xvi. 
9), from which, as their source, all other sinful outbreaks proceed. 
We may, therefore, affirm that the ériyvwors dpuaprias, as the AVN 
kata Oeov (2 Cor, vii. 10), has necessarily the germ of faith al- 
ready existing in it. It is only the truth which can discover the lie 
in its true character, only mwéotis which can fathom dmotia. Al- 
though, therefore, the law brings down the curse (Galat. iii. 10), 
and the man who lies under the érlyywou dpaprias bitterly ex- 
periences this curse, yet this feeling again always contains within 
itself a blessing, and the deepest repentance is, on this very account, 
the farthest from despair, because the humble and contrite heart, 


* The popular feeling has embodied this truth in a proverb: He who has once stolen 
is, and ever remains, a thief; [Once a thief always a thief?] evenif he never steals any- 
thing again, yet he remains for ever one who has stolen. Thus the transgressor in the 
smallest matter retains also for ever the character of a sinner in the sight of the holy 
God, until the pects THs duaprias and éixalwors have erased this character indelibilis. 

+ Stier distinguishes in a very marked manner (Andeut. P. ii. p. 269.) between the 
exiyveots duaptias and the mere erlyvwois Tov dixatwpatos Tov Osod (i. 82, ii. 2), 
which the depraved, as well as the only apparently reformed, may have in their conscience. 
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as an already believing heart, is well pleasing to God (Ps. li. 19), 
and because it is only out of that which He has already reduced to 
nothing that the Lord creates something, that is to say, the new 
man created in Christ Jesus unto good works. 


SECTION II. 
(III. 21—V. 11.) 
THE DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW WAY OF SALVATION IN CHRIST. ~ 


After having thus laid the foundation for his superstructure of 
doctrine, by proving the necessity that existed for a new way of 
salvation, the Apostle proceeds in the next place to describe this 
way itself. In this everything assumes a different aspect from 
that which it wore under the Old Testament; instead of the de- 
mands of the law we hear the voice of grace,’instead of works 
faith is presupposed, and yet the law is not abolished but rather 
confirmed (11. 21-31). Of this way of salvation, says St Paul, 
even the Old Testament itself gave intimations, especially in that 
Abraham, the great progenitor of Israel, was justified by faith and 
not by works, and only received circumcision as a sign and seal of 
that faith which he had whilst yet uncircumcised. Faith m Christ, 
therefore, was truly a new way of salvation, but yet, after all, the 
ancient way, which all the saints had trodden (iv. 1-25). This is 
therefore the only way which leads to the desired end, and even the 
sorrows, which are connected with walking in this way, must mi- 
nister to the perfection of the man. For, instead of the spirit of fear, 
the spirit of love will be thereby shed abroad in his heart,—of 
love enkindled by the exceeding abundant love of Christ (v. 1-11). 


§ 6. THE DOCTRINE OF FREE GRACE IN CHRIST. 
(III. 21-81.) 


Before we enter upon the explanation of this important passage, 
the citadel of the Christian faith, we must give exact definitions of 
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the leading expressions which St Paul uses to communicate his 
ideas, and throw some light upon the various points of view from 
which these ideas have been considered. To the leading concep- 
tions with which we have to do in the endeavour to comprehend St 
Paul's doctrine, belongs in the very first place déscavoovvn, by which 
word is denoted the common object as well of the O. T. as of the 
N. T. dispensation. In the definition of this term, the common 
mistake has been, either to reckon up too many meanings of it, de- 
duced from a mere superficial view of particular passages (thus 
Schleusner has noted not less than fourteen significations of deeac- 
ocuvn), or else, as Bretschneider and Wahl have done, whilst as- 
suming fewer meanings, to neglect to trace them in their deriva- 
tion from the radical meaning. Notwithstanding several separate 
treatises on this term, as those of Storr (in his opusc. acad., vol. i.), 
of Koppe in his fourth Exxcursus to the Epistle to the Galatians, of 
Tittmann (de synonymis N. T. i. p. 19, sqq.), and of Zimmer- 
mann, we are yet in want of a thoroughly satisfactory develop- 
ment of this important expression from its original meaning. I 
therefore propose the following essay to the consideration of scholars. 

The root of Stxatos, Siaatooivn, and all expressions connected 
with it, is the word déen, whose original meaning, as we learn from 
Timeeus in his Lexicon to Plato, is, ‘‘ manner and way, right re- 
lation,” 6 Tpétros Kal % éuovorns. This term came to be princi- 
pally applied in common language to the relations of law, and dé«n 
therefore denoted the right relation between guilt and punishment, 
between merit and reward. In its application to earthly concerns, 
the use of déxazos, Suxaroovvn, according to this original significa- 
tion, presents no difficulty; but when it is transferred to higher 
matters, indistinctness arises from the manifold nature of the rela- 
tions involved. In this case it is best to distinguish two relations, 
first that of God to men, and secondly that of men to God; from 
this distinction arises the following difference of meanings. Since 
in God as the absolute Being all qualities are absolute, we must con- 
ceive of the dseatoovvn in Him as absolute, so that He orders all rela- 
tions with absolute justice. The justitza Det, qué gustus est, ma- 
nifests itself therefore differently according to the differences in 
men’s characters. Towards the wicked it manifests itself as punish- 
ing, towards the good, on the other hand, as rewarding. Hence 
Sixatoctvn, applied to God and His relation to men, has not 
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merely the signification of punitive justice, but also that of good- 
ness, grace. That riety in the language of the O. T., as well as 


of the Rabbinical writers, is also used in the same manner, has 
lately been proved at length by Tholuck (Exposition of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, p. 847, etc.) (Comp. Ps. xxiv. 5 ; Prov. xxi. 
21; with Matth. i. 19, vi. ] ; 2 Cor. 1x. 10.) But as regards, in 
the second place, the position of man with respect to God, this is, 
first of all, in his present condition, a disturbed relation to God, 
adixia. The right relation, the Sicacoovvn, must be sought after 
by him. But this endeavour can only gradually attain its object. 
Man, in his alienation from God, commences, namely, with con- 
sidering that law of God which meets him from without as some- 
thing external, and by sincere endeavours, corresponding to his 
knowledge, to observe this as an owtward law, he enters into a re- 
lation to God which is relatively true. On this account there is 
ascribed* to him a dexasocvvn Tod vopou, or éx vomov, a Siuxacoouvy 
isla (Rom. x. 8; Phil. iii. 9), because the man renders this obe- 
dience with, so to speak, his own powers, those moral powers which 
remain to him after the fall, without the operation of grace. But 
if we consider the matter more deeply, we must of course regard 
these powers also as of God, and man’s own righteousness also as 
incapable of being produced without God and His co-operation ; 
only grace in its proper and special sense does not yet appear to 
be operative in this case. But it is not intended that man should 
remain in this relatively true condition, rather must he arrive at an 
absolutely right relation; not merely his outward act, but his in- 
ward disposition and inclinations must be conformed to the divine 
law. But this, because it presupposes an inward transformation, 
the man cannot of himself, and by his own strength, accomplish, 
on this account it is called Sucacocvyn Qeoid, or éx wlorews = dia 
miorews (Galat. ii. 16), because God gives it, and man receives it 
in faith. In this case it is God Himself in the man, the Christ in 
us, who satisfies that which God demands of him,t and therefore, 
that, which on the side of evil exhibits itself not as substance, but 


* St Paul also uses, as equivalent to this, the words d:xatotcOa: EE Epywy vopov, or 
éy vdum, Ord vdpov, see Galat. ii. 16, 21, iii. 11. 

+ Therefore it is termed_in St Paul’s writings d:catootvn éx Ocod (Phil. iii. 9), which 
is equivalent to dsxawwOjqvar ev Xpiore (Gal. ii. 17), because union with Christ by faith 
(dup2Ofvar é€v Xptore Phil. iii. 9) is the means of obtaining it. . 
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as a mere relation, has on the side of good in its completion passed 
into substantiality ; for nothing is really good but God Himself 
and His influences; but where He works, there He also as. From 
these considerations we may very easily explain the use which is made 
of the expressions derived from Sixasos. Axatow = NTT de- 
notes the divine agency in the calling into existence Scavoovvn, 
which naturally includes in itself the recognition of it as such. 
Atxavwtvobar — rays denotes, on the other hand, the condition of 


the Sixatos elvas, and of being recognised as such. In both ex- 
pressions, at one time, the notion of making righteous, or of being 
made righteous, at another, that of accounting or declaring right- 
eous, or being accounted or declared righteous, comes forward 
most prominently, but always in such a way that the latter pre- 
supposes.the former. Nothing can at any time be reckoned or 
declared righteous by God which is not so. Atxalwpa = To Ol- 
katov signifies that which is night in any particular relation, so 
that it may be taken as synonymous with évroAn, rom: on. 


Atxaiwots, on the other hand, denotes the action of Sixavobv taken 
abstractedly, the energy of making righteous (Rom. iv. 25, v. 18). 
Only in two passages, Rom. v. 16, 18, does the signification of 
d:xalwpa pass over into that S:calwors, which cases are, however, 
accounted for by the peculiarity of the context, as will be shewn 
more at length in the exposition of the passage. 

From this explanation it is plain, that the common rendering of 
the word Sexatocvvn, by “ virtue or uprightness,” proceeds from 
the Pelagian and Rationalistic view of the subject, and is, there- 
fore, at most, only admissible for the Stcasoovvn rod voxov. This 
meaning does not answer at all for that righteousness which is by 
faith ; we shall therefore do best to translate S:cavoovvn by “ right- 
eousness, and, indeed, “ the righteousness of God,’* since even 
the expressions “ justification,” or ‘‘ righteousness which avails in 
the sight of God,” so far as they are considered as synonymous 
with “‘ the recognition as righteous,” do not, at all events, express: 
the immediate and original meaning of the word, as the phrase 
ylvecOar Sixatoovvn Geod ev Xpiot@, 2 Cor. v. 21, evidently 
proves. 


* See Augustin (de spir. et litt. c. 9), who observes with great justice: “ justitia Dei, 
non qua justus est, sed qua induit hominem, cum justificat impium.” 
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To the common end of duxatoovvn, therefore, two ways lead ; 
first, that by the vojos, secondly, that by ydpis. With both of 
these, on the part of man, are connected certain corresponding 
acts, with the vouos, éoya, with ydpis, wiotis. ‘These terms now 
equally need a closer definition. With respect, in the first place, 
to the term voyos, this designates, in its widest sense, the divine 
will, so far as it meets man with certain reguirements. The par- 
ticular expressions of the law, in concrete cases, are termed évroAds 
or dicawdpata. But the divine law manifests itself as well amongst 
the heathen, by the inward voice of conscience (Rom. ii. 25), ag 
in the O. T., by means of the Mosaic institutions (in which, be- 
sides moral, ceremonial and political injunctions also are found), 
and finally, as in the N. T., where Christ, especially in His sermon 
on the mount, establishes the law in its wAnpwots. The essence 
of this 7rA#jpwors does not consist in imparting altogether new laws, 
different from that of conscience and that of Moses; but in reveal- 
ing the nature of these same laws in their inmost depths. It is, 
therefore, nothing but a development of that one principle, ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect even as God is perfect” (Matth. v. 48), which is the same 
thing as, Love God above all things, for it is, in fact, by means of 
love that the Perfect One communicates Himself, and produces 
what is perfect. It is, then, quite false to confine the conception 
of the law to any ove of these forms of its manifestation, in an ex- 
position of St Paul's view of the way of salvation, as is especially 
done by those who, considering the subject from the Pelagian and 
Rationalistic point of view, are accustomed to think only of the 
ceremonial part of the Old Testament Jaw. The Apostle speaks of 
ali men, Jews as well as Gentiles, and therefore the law is also to 
be taken in its widest sense, so that the meaning of ywpis vouov is, 
‘in no form can the vojos produce dtxacocdvn in its inward reality ; 
only an apparent, simply outward duxasoovvy is possible to a per- 
son standing on a legal footing.” Further, if we consider more 
closely the relation of man to the law,* ¢.e., the épya which the 
law requires or forbids, we find that ¢hree classes of them may be 
distinguished. Jirst, goya movnpad or xaxa (Rom. xiii. 8), 7. e., 


* The general character of the legal position is the prominence of activity (the 
qotety), whilst that of the New Testament is marked by the predominance of passivity, 
that is, an openness to receive the divine powers of life, by which, however, certainly a 
new and higher activity is generated. 
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open transgressions of the commandments, épya oxorous (Rom. 
xiii. 12), or capxds (Galat. v. 19), also called dwaprnpara, trapa- 
Trapara, TapaBaoes, in short, the utterances of apapria, of 
the sinful nature of man. Secondly, éoya vexpa (Heb. vi. 1, ix. 

14), or vomou, t.e., works, which outwardly correspond with the 
commandments, but do not proceed from the absolutely pure dis- 
position ; these, therefore, in their extension over the whole life, 
constitute the condition of dicatoovvn idia, which is no doubt in 
itself higher than the state of open disobedience to the law, but yet 
only in case it is accompanied by a consciousness of distance from 
the mark, by true weravora. If it does not include this, it becomes 
Pharisaic self-righteousness, which is not less displeasing to God 
than gross transgression of the law, for it is in fact itself a gross, 
yea, the grossest transgression of the law, because it sins against 
that which is the fundamental principle of all the commandments, 
—against love, which is self-renunciation, whilst the former state 
implies self-exaltation. (See notes to Rom. ii. 1, etc.) The third 
class of works, lastly, are the gpya aya0d, or wiorews, also called 
épya Kanda (Tit. ii. 7, 14 ; Coloss. i. 10), éorya rod Oeod (John vi. 
28) ; in them is realized not merely an outward, but also an inward 
conformity to the law. They are, therefore, only possible by means 
of that faith which receives the powers of ydpus; for good works 
are fruits (cap7rot), 7. e., the organic productions of the inward life, 
and it is, of course, only the tree which has been made generous 
that can bear generous fruit; this can, however, never be con- 
ceived as without fruit, because the powers of its inward life neces- 
sarily produce them. When, therefore, St Paul declares of the 
works of the law, that they are incapable of leading to dsaacocvvn, 
he means especially those of the second class; but he does not say 
the contrary even of those of the third class, because he would 
rather lay stress upon the principle, wiotis, than upon the effects ; 
St James speaks differently (11. 24.) 

- Now, with respect to the second way, that of grace, this is found 
also in the Old Testament, in the same manner that the law is re 
_ cognized in the New ; but whilst grace forms the predominant fea- 
ture of the new covenant, and manifests itself there in its full power, 
before Christ it only appeared indistinctly revealed. For in its 
most comprehensive signification yapus is the will of God, as it 
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exhibits itself in communicating, and not in demanding.* Since 
now justice and grace are the eternal forms of God's revelation of 
Himself, He worked also under the form of grace amongst Jews and 
heathen, but grace in these phases of spiritual life could only mani- 
fest itself in consolations and promises, it was not until after the 
accomplishment of Christ's work that grace appeared in the N. T., 
really imparting itself and calling forth a new creation. All the 
former operations of divine grace were therefore, so to speak, the 
breathing of the Spirit wpon humanity, it was only in the Redeemer 
that the streams of grace were poured forth. (See notes on John 
i. 14.) It is to Christ, therefore, that ydpus is especially ascribed, 
whilst dyd7rn, i.e., the scurce of yapes, resides in the Father. 
(See notes on 2 Cor. xiii. 13.) But we are by no means to regard 
grace as the mere heightening of the natural powers of the man 
from within, but as the communication of a higher, absolutely pure, 
and perfect principle, that is to say, of the veda dytov, to which 
the human 7rvedya stands in the same relation as the yvyy to the 
avevpa in man. (See notes on Rom. viii. 16.) 

Finally, with respect to man’s relation to ydpus, t.e. mitts, we 
have no doubt spoken already several times concerning this term, in 
our observations on Matthew vii. 2, xiii. 58; Mark ix. 20-27; 
Matth. xxi. 17; but the importance of the subject demands in this 
place a fresh and more comprehensive consideration. We start in 
the first place with the assertion, that this term also has in all the 
writers of the N. T. but one radical meaning, though it is modified © 
according to certain relations in which it appears. Holy Scripture 
itself gives us this radical meaning in a formal definition, inasmuch 
as it designates faith, as éAmifopévwy trooracts, mpaypatov 
éxeyyos ov Brezrouévwy (Hebr. xi. 1). Faith, therefore, taken in 
its most general meaning, forms the opposite to that knowledge of 
the visible, which appears to the natural man to be the most certain 
of all, as well as to that beholding of invisible things which belongs. 
to a higher state of being, and which St Paul denotes by the ex- 


* In relation to the creature, therefore, yadp:s conveys the idea of that which is unde- 
served, see Rom. iii. 23, iv. 4. The communication of the life of the Father to the Son 
is not called ydpes, but ayawrn. But, inasmuch as the creature is at the same time re- 
garded as miserable, gXe0s, om@dayxva are substituted for ydpis. (Comp. the principal 
passage, 2 Cor. xiii. 13.) 
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pression mepirrateiv dia evdovds (2 Cor. v. 7, compared with 1 Cor. 
xi. 12). Now, man’s relation to that which is invisible and eter- 
nal may be regarded as threefold ; it is either entirely founded upon: 
the thinking faculty, or it is entirely based upon the w7// and the 
affections, or lastly, it rests uniformly upon a// the powers of 
the man. In the first of these significations, Scripture ascribes 
atorus even to the devils (Jas. ii. 19), and supposes the possibility 
that faith may exist in men,* without a corresponding life (Jas. 11. 
17,20; L Cor. xiii. 2). Such a dead head-faith, faith in the 
letter, as this, is not only of no use to men, but even makes them 
more deeply responsible.t In the second relation, it appears as the 
fatth of the heart, 7. e., asa living capacity for receiving the powers 
of the higher world, the soul absorbing, so to speak, the streams of 
the Spirit as a thirsty land. It was this kind of faith, which, as we 
showed, in the above quoted passages of our Commentary, was 
exhibited by those who came to Christ to be healed, as recorded in 
the gospels. In these persons we could only assume a very imper- 
fect and indistinct knowledge of divine things, but they manifested 
a heart glowing with love, and were therefore capable of receiving 
xapus. We in consequence also designated faith as identical with 
recetving love, whilst grace is imparting love. Since now from 
the heart proceeds life (Prov. iv. 3), such faith as this is ever a living 
faith, even though it may often be an imperfect faith. For it only 
shows itself as a complete faith when, in the ¢hzrd place, it takes pos- 
session of the whole man, when, therefore, it combines a living ca- 
pacity to receive with clear and comprehensive knowledge. At the 
same time, we find that it is the practice of the writers of the N. T. 
to apply the word yvm@ars to such a true knowledge of the divine as 
springs from participation in the divine reality, so that miotis 
and yvaous are complementary to one another, representing the 
life of God in the heart and in the head. But if in the pas- 
sage in St John xvii. 3, yva@ous presupposes iotis, there are 
many other passages in which, vice versd, riots presupposes 


* Petrus Lombardus makes the following just distinction between “credere Deum, 
i. e., credere quod Deus sit, quod etiam mali faciunt,” and “credere in Deun, i. ¢,, 
credendo amare Deum, credendo ei adherere.” The beliefin God is a dedication, a con-. 
secration of ourselves to Him. 

+ The case of the man who is burdened with such a dead faith is doubtless worse 
than if he did not believe at all; yet not for those around him. The word which is 
spoken even by one who is dead, may be the means of awakening others to life. 
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yvaat. Neither can be conceived as absolutely without the other, 
so long as both retain their true nature; but in order that each 
may receive an equal and harmonious cultivation, particular circum- 
stances are required ; the latter, therefore, is not necessary to salva- 
tion, though the possession of alors, as heart-faith, is absolutely 
so ; because, without this, it is impossible to take up into one’s own 
being the divine element of life. But if wloris is not only mo- 
dified in this way by the extent to which it reigns in men, its 
character depends equally upon the object to which it refers. In 
fact, méotes is the universal foundation of religion at all stages of 
spiritual development, so that not only in the N., but also in the 
QO. T. (see the whole 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews), 
and, indeed, amongst the Gentiles themselves, the existence of 
miotis must be recognised. “ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” (Heb. xi. 6.) Those faithful Gentiles, therefore, 
whom God regards as the circumcision (Rom. 11. 14, 26, 27), must 
have been well-pleasing to God from their faith, in the same way 
that the true Israelites were. It also appears from the gospel history, 
that there existed in many Gentiles (the centurion of Capernaum, 
the Canaanitish woman, and others),* a very powerful faith, and a 
lively receptivity for the powers of the divine life. What, then, is 
the difference between these degrees of faith? From the point at 
which the noble Gentiles stood the object of faith was the Devine 
as an undefined and general idea; on which account, in their 
case it could only manifest itself as a longing, testifying of the 
remains of the divine likeness in man. This longing is not, 
properly speaking, faith, until the moment when the desired object 
presents itself and is embraced by it, in the same way that the eye 
does not see until the sun discovers itself. We might, therefore, 
ascribe to the noble-minded Gentiles faith potentid, t.e., the com- 
pletely developed capacity for believing, which can only come for- 
ward actu on the revelation of the divine to them, either in doc- 
trine or in life. The condition of arioria may, on the other hand, 
be considered as the undeveloped, or even suppressed, capacity for 
believing, according as the term is taken merely in the negative, or 
also in the privative sense. Even, therefore, when this Gentile 
faith, so to speak, was exercised towards the person of Christ Him- 


* Worthy of especial remark are the passages with respect to Rahab, to whom, as a 
Gentile woman, faith and the works of faith are attributed, Heb. xi. 31; Jas. ii. 25. 
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self, as, for example, in the case of the centurion of Capernaum, 
&c. (Matth. viii. 1, etc.), it remained still incapable of recognising 
in Him more than something divine, in a general way, although 
the thirst of the spirit found itself truly quenched in coming to 
Him, in the same way that the eye of the child rejoices in the 
sun, without knowing what it is. On the other hand, from the po- 
sition at which the ¢rue Jews stood, the object of faith appears as 
the personal Godhead, and of this truth they were also conscious. 
But the faith of the Jew still conceived of this personal appearance 
of God as one merely future, to be realized in the Messiah, and as 
something outward. It is only Christian faith that is able to raise 
itself to the conception of the Divine Personality, as having ap- 
peared in Christ, as a present and inward reality. Christ will not 
merely shine upon men from without by His work and His Being, 
but He will dwell in them and work in them inwardly, in order that 
man may become what He is. (1 Johniv. 17.) As the human 
race in general has therefore to pass through these different stages 
of faith, so also the individual. In childhood, when the personality 
of man himself is as yet but imperfectly unfolded, he believes only 
in the divine; in the progress of his life the Divine Personality 
becomes revealed to him in Christ, but first only as an outward 
fact, whose full influence upon his heart is yet future; at last he 
experiences His operation as something present and inward, and 
then only is his faith completed; it becomes a devotion of himself 
to God, an espousal of his soul to the heavenly bridegroom, 
whereby he becomes one with Christ, and Christ's whole work 
and Being become his own. (Hosea uu. 20.)* In this form, 
therefore, faith is one and the same thing with regeneration, 
because, whilst faith thus manifests its power, the whole disposition 
becomes a new creature, the man of earth has become a man 
of heaven and of God. (2 Tim. ii.17.) The lower degrees of 
faith, on the other hand, are as yet without regeneration. (See 
notes to John i. 17.) In all stages of development, the nature of 
faith remains the same, the receptivity of the inward life for that 
which is divine ; but the latter reveals itself differently, in the ma- 


*When faith is represented as a yapioua (J Cor. xii. 7, xiii. 3), it denotes the 
capacity for appropriating the divine power, so as to perform miracles by means of it. 
Faith, indeed, is requisite for the reception of all gifts of the Spirit (see Matt. xvii. 19, 
20), but it appears in a particularly heightened and concentrated form as a special gift 
of grace in the passages above cited. 
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nifestation of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and on this 
account that faith which is ove in its nature presents itself in seve- 
ral forms. Nothing further is needed towards the explanation of 
wiores in its subjective signification (fides qua creditur), except to 
distinguish it from miotis as used, in an objective sense, of the 
substance of that revelation which is believed (fides que creditur), 
but this need only be briefly alluded to. When used of God (Rom. 
iii. 83; 2 Cor. i. 18; 2 Tim. ii. 18, several times) it denotes the 
faithfulness of God in the fulfilment of His promises. 

From this unfolding of the various meanings of the terms used, 
we proceed now to the consideration of the contents of the passage 
itself, Rom. iii. 21. In the first place, vuvl (= é& TQ viv xalpe, 
Galat. iv. 4, and below in ver. 26), is evidently to be referred to 
the time since the accomplishment of the work of the Lord, so that 
the ages before Christ appear as the mighty past.* In these, indeed, 
redemption, as a future blessing, was announced beforehand, and 
confirmed by witnesses, in the Thorah (Gen. xlix. 10; Ex. xxxiv. 
6; Deut. xviii. 15) and in the Prophets (Jer. xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 16; 
Is. xlv. 17, liii. 1, etc.) ; but in these and in the symbols of the 
sacrificial worship, it was hidden under a veil, on which account 
the saints of the O. T. itself had only an indistinct presentiment of 
the mode of redemption (1 Pet. i. 10, 11); it was not until the 
death and resurrection of the Redeemer that the mystery was re- 
vealed. (Rom. i. 18, xvi. 25, 26.)+ Now the subject of this re- 
velation is this: the lofty aim of man, the dccatocvvn Geod, is to 
be obtained without law through faith in Christ. By the yapis 
vowou, however, as is self-evident, it is not intended to express a 
renunciation of the law, for the law is holy and good (vii. 12), and 
necessary for all phases of life, but to designate the altered position 
in which man stands to the law. By nature man stands under the 
law, and is impelled by the law to Stcavocvrn ; this relation is to 
cease ; man can indeed never be above the law, but can very well 


* Fritzsche wishes to take vuvi dé as a mere form of transition, and it is no doubt 
correct to suppose that no determination of time is indicated in the relation of ver. 21 to 
ver. 20. But the subsequent mention of the law and the prophets renders it necessary 
to assert for vuvi the sense of time. 


+ St Paul does not merely say: The way to attain to the righteousness of God is ma- 
nifested, but this latter is ttself revealed, for it is personally in Christ, and appears in 
men only as Christ in us; man has no righteousness of God besides Christ, whatsoever 
of this righteousness the regenerate man possesses is entirely of Christ. 
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live zw the law, and really bear the law zn his heart. Accordingly, 
in 1 Tim. i. 9, it is said Sumal@ vopos od xetras, on which passage 
Augustin’s excellent remarks should be consulted (de spir. et. lit. 
cap. 10). This condition, in which man is thoroughly one with the 
law, even as our Lord tells us God Himself is (Matth. v. 48), con- 
stitutes exactly that decazoovvn Qeod, to which faith brings us, be 

cause through faith man receives the being of God into the depths of 
his soul. In this passage, therefore, ywpis vowovu is exactly parallel 
to ywpls épywy voxov (Galat. ii. 16), by which it is not denied that 
good works cannot exist in the life of faith, but only asserted that 
these works form the foundation of that right relation to God which 
is restored under the new covenant, good works being, in fact, merely 
the consequences of this relation. This foundation lies positively in 
the work of Christ, negatively in faith, from which works both 
outwardly and inwardly conformable to the law necessarily pro- 
ceed. Dead works, in the sight of God, do not even constitute a 
Suxavocuvn vomou, these, therefore, cannot at all be meant. The 
profound meaning of this verse will unfold itself before our eyes 
most plainly in detail, if we review the false interpretations to which 
it has been exposed. Of these the coarse Pelagian and Rational- 
istic view refutes itself. According to this, voyos is to be under- 
stood simply of the ceremonial law, mlotis of the assent of the un- 
derstanding to the doctrine of Christ, and d:cavocvvy of morality ; 
so that the sense would be, “‘ outward religious exercises avail no- 
thing, but only virtue according to the pure moral precepts of 
Christ.” In this entirely external view, however, one small cir- 
cumstance has been overlooked, that aceording to the Apostle’s 
doctrine it is impossible for sinful man to exhibit this pure mora- 
lity (viii. 8), the question therefore is, whence does the man obtain 
strength for this work ? That which is new in the gospel does not 
consist in a more excellent system of morality, but in this, that the 
gospel opens a new source of strength, by means of which true mo- 
rality is attainable. Much subtler is the error of the [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church in its doctrine of Suaaoovvn. The point of difference 
with respect to this doctrine between her and the Protestant* 
Church is this, that the latter considers Sscatoovvn as a judicial act 


* [Evangelische Kirche. The term Protestant has been adopted in the translation of 
this passage, as more suitable than Evangelical, according to the common English 
usage of the words. ] 
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of God (actus forensis), as a recognition as righteous (declaratio - 
pro justo),* whilst the former regards it as a condition of soul 
called forth in the man (habitus infusus), according to which 
“‘justificatio” has its degrees ; so that on the whole the Protestant 
view exalts the ohjective side, and the Roman Catholic view the 
subjective. The Protestant Church by no means denies the truth 
contained in the [Roman] Catholic view ; she places the sujective 
side under the name of sanctification, immediately on a line with 
justification, and asserts that sanctification is the necessary conse- 
quence of justification. The Roman Catholic Church, however, 
denies the truth contained in the Protestant doctrine, and it is Just 
in this point that her doctrine is erroneous. Considered as a mere 
question of grammar, dixacodeOaz is no doubt more properly inter- 
preted “‘justus effici’ than, according to the Protestant; Church, 
‘‘pro justo declarari ;” but since nothing can be declared by God 
to be righteous which és not so in fact, it follows that the transla- 
tion of dscaoovvn, by “ the righteousness which avails before God,” 
is not false but only derived ; dseatoavyvn Geod means in the first 
place the righteousness which is wrought by God, but that which 
God produces answers to its idea, and must therefore avail before 
Him.t The [Roman] Catholic Church, therefore, gains nothing 
at all by this grammatical advantage; on the other hand, she has 
not only det sdip an important element of the truth, but also, when 
this was proved to her, opposed it, an element which the Protestant 
Church has established with greater grammatical accuracy upon the 
formula Aoyifer Oar eis Sixatoovyvny, than upon the expression 
Sixavocvvn Oeod. This portant point is in fact the purely ob- 
jective nature of gustification, which the expression actus for- 
ensis is intended to affirm, so that justification does not depend 


* It is quite false to suppose, that the Protestant Church regards justification as 
something merely outward, because she sees in it a declaration of God, as Mohler misre- 
presents us in his Symbolik. Justification contains, according to Luther’s system of 
doctrine, not merely remissio peccatorum, but also tmputatio meriti Christi, and the 
adoptio tn filios Dei. The divine declaration is consequently to be regarded as an in- 
ward operation in the consciousness of the man, as is, indeed, necessarily implied in the 
idea : what God declares, ts so by His very word. 

+ Benecke’s opinion that diaa:oodvn Ozod in this passage, as well as in vers. 25, 26 
means the justitia Dei qué justus est, is just as inadmissible, according to the context, 
as his view, that x‘oris ‘Inco denotes the faithfulness which Jesus exercises. Faith 
stands here evidently in opposition to the Zayo.s implied in the words ywp!s vépov. 
That, however, the grace and faithfulness of Christ produce faith ulso in men, is brought 
forward by him with perfect justice. 
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upon the degree of sanctification, but entirely upon the purpose of* 
God in Christ Jesus ; by the passive and active obedience of Christ 
the sin of all has been expiated, and the obedience of all fulfilled in 
Him. God now regards men no more as in Adam, but in Christ, 
from whom in the work of conversion the germ of the new man is 
transmitted to the individual. Thus only does the gospel become 
in truth good news, since according to it the salvation of man does 
not depend upon his own unstable conduct (on which supposition, 
as the [Roman] Catholic Church desires and requires, a constant 
uncertainty must remain in the man’s mind here below whether or 
not he be in a state of grace), but on the contrary, by the un- 
changeable purpose of God, which the man apprehends in faith, 
the instability of his own character is corrected. ‘“ If, therefore, the 
man believes not, yet God abideth faithful, He cannot deny him- 
self” (2 Tim. ii. 13), and the unfaithfulness of man is not removed 
by the fact that he strives to be faithful (for this very endeavour is 
unfaithful, and in the best case can only bring presumptuous pride 
to light), but simply and alone by believing in the faithfulness of God 
in Christ, by means of which faith he becomes partaker of a higher 
power. As, therefore, the mother of all sins is the not believing 
in Him whom God hath sent, so to believe in Him is the mother 
of all virtues (John xvi. 9); beside faith there can exist no vir- 
tue, but all that is true and real in man proceeds from it. The 
[Roman] Catholic Church erroneously understands by faith, fides 
formata, #. e., fides cum aliis virtutibus, arriving at this notion by 
always regarding faith ag a dead assent of the understanding to 
a thing as historically true, whilst, according to the Protestant view, 
as well as according to Scripture itself, it is life and blessedness. 
The doctrine of a meritum congrui, and meritum condigni, has 
arisen entirely out.of the Pelagianizing views of the [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church, according to which man in the fall has only lost a 
donum supernaturale, but still possesses all his natural faculties un- 
injured, and, consequently, the capability of loving God and keep- 
ing His commandments. According to my view, the transition 
from the state under the lew to the state under the gospel (of which 
we shall treat more at length in the notes to chapter vii.), must be 
conceived of somewhat after this manner. In his state under the 
law, the man is able, by means of his natural powers, which, how- 


ever, can never be considered as wholly separated from the influ- 
K 
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‘ences of the Logos, to perform certain opera civilia. But the 
more powerfully the light of truth works in a man’s mind, the more 
plainly will he perceive that all his endeavours to establish a perfect 
righteousness are vain, and that his best works, on account of the 
selfishness which cleaves to them, are, as Augustin says, severely, 
indeed, but yet truly, but splendida vitia, i. e., the wild fruit of a 
degenerate tree. With this ériyvwous tis dpaprias (ili. 20) is 
connected the longing for deliverance (vii. 24), and if the preaching 
of the gospel brings the true Redeemer within his reach, faith ap- 
prehends this Saviour, and appropriates both Him and His work. 
On the man’s side no merit, no righteousness, is pre-supposed, but 
simply a living faith in the merits and righteousness of Christ ; 
these faith takes up into itself, and thus everything which is Christ's 
becomes the man’s. This transfer to the sinful man of the being 
of Christ is denoted by the expression, “ righteousness is imputed 
to him.” That work which was objectively accomplished upon the 
cross, is thus subjectively applied to the individual believer, that 
germ of the new man which exists in Christ is grafted into and 
born in the old man. This act of transfer is, therefore, a myste- 
rious occurrence in the depths of the soul, a new creation, which 
none can effect by his own power, a pure gift of the Spirit, who 
‘‘ breatheth where He listeth.” Since, however, in every regenerate 
man, the old man is still living, and, therefore, sinful motions must 
still exist, the question arises, how can God, the Omniscient, the 
Holy, the Just One, regard the imperfectly sanctified man as en- 
tirely righteous? The answer is: Because as God judges. the 
man, not according to that which is realized in him, but according 
to that which is in Christ. As all men have fallen in Adam, so in 
Christ have they all been raised again ; God therefore recognizes 
all as rightecus in Him, even generations yet to eome. [If the di- 
vine declaration of this great fact is made to a man, and he receives 
itin faith, it produces in him the new life, but inasmuch as this life 
is derived from another, and can, therefore, also be lost, it does not 
constitute the decisive point in the divine Judgment as to the state 
of grace. And therefore, also, the believer, in his own judgment, 
must not found his hopes of salvation upon his inward condition, 
but upon the merits of Christ ; however, as an evidence of being in 
a state of grace, the inward condition is important, because faith in 
Christ unto justification cannot be conceived to exist without an in- 
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ward transformation, and powers received from above, which enable 
the regenerate man to do that which under the law he could not 
do. (See notes to Rom. vii. 24, viii. 3.) 

Ver. 22, 28. This way of salvation by faith is now equally ne- 
cessary for all, because the vojos could conduct none to the dexas- 
octvn Ocod, in that all without exception have sinned, even if not 
actually in such gross forms as those mentioned in chapters i. and 
n., yet inwardly, because the germ of all sins lies in every one. 

In the ets wrdvtas xal émt mdavtas we may observe not merely a 
heaping together of synonyms, but a climax ; the image of a flood 
of grace seems to be at the foundation of this expression, a flood 
which penetrates ¢o all, and even streams over all. The words 
Sixatootvn Qeod (scil. éoyeras) &s wdvras are, however, only to 
be understood of the divine purpose, “ it is intended for all,” with- 
out any intimation of the actual restoration of all. The expres- 
sion alotis Inco’ stands for wiotis eis Inoodv, as elsewhere mlo- 
Tu @ecod for cis @eov. (Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Galat. ii. 20.) 
In the words wadvres jyaprov we are not to think merely of actual 
sin, the consequence of hereditary sin, but especially of the latter. 
Even where no peccata actualia have been committed, as, e. y., 
m the case of unconscious children, the power of redemption is still 
needed. (See notes on vii. 12.) To understand torepotaGar rijs 
d0&ns Tod Beod of the approval of God, as Winer, Fritzsche, and 
Reiche still wish, or a cause of boasting before God, for which 
xavynua commonly stands, as Rosenmiiller and Tholuck explain 
it, is plainly feeble. Riickert has decided in favour of the old in- 
terpretation, which makes it refer to the image of God in which 
man was created, and this appears to me also to be alone admis- 
sible. There is no difficulty in giving this meaning to the expression 
S0£a Tod cod, according to the analogy of mim, Tad (see notes 


on John i. 1), even though it does not happen to occur again in 
the N. T. Lastly, the comparison of these words of St Paul in 
ver. 22, Sixatoatvn Qeod Sid aictews with the parallel passage, 
Galat. v. 5, é« miorews édrrida Sixatocvvns arexdexoueba is in- 
structive. The words in the present passage are spoken by the 
Apostle, whilst taking an entirely objective view of the subject ; i 

Christ the righteousness of God exists for believers <solutely 
complete ; but the subjective mode of contemplating it has also its 


truth, although this occurs less frequently in St Paul's writings. 
K2 
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From this point of view S:caocvvn is an object of hope, because 
in this world it can only be imperfectly realized in man. (See the 
Comm. on Galat. v. 5.) 

Ver. 24, 25. Since, then, they cannot become righteous by 
merit, they are made righteous gratuitously, ¢.¢.. without previous 
works and proper deserts, out of pure grace through the redemp- 
tion of Christ. (Grace is the operative cause, redemption the 
means by which it works.) We arrive now at another very i1m- 
portant point, namely, at the question, How then has Christ intro- 
duced the possibility of the Sucacoovvn Geod through faith in Him- 
self? The Apostle answers this question by laying stress, not upon 
the communication of a higher spirit through Christ and upon His 
divine glory, but just on the contrary, upon His deepest humilia- 
tion, His sufferings and His death, by which he declares that re- 
demption was accomplished. Now, in the jirst place, with respect 
to the language of the Bible on this point, we meet with three ex- 
pressions, by which the redemptive agency of Christ is designated. 
1°. The term dzroAvtpwors, of which we have already treated in the 
notes on Matth. xx. 28. St Paul generally makes use of this 
form (Ephes. i. 7, 14, iv. 830; 1 Cor. i. 80), inasmuch as the d7ré 
expresses the idea of making free more strongly than the simple 
AvTpwows. The figure of slavery lies at the foundation of this 
word,* from which slavery man must be redeemed by means of a 
ransom (on which account é£ayopdtw is used, Galat. iii. 18, iv. 5), 
in order to attain to freedom, in the same way that owrnpia (Rom. 
v. 9, 10), implies some great danger or distress, @7@Aea, from 
which he is to be delivered. ‘The Avrpov is the blood of Christ, 
which constitutes the offering made by love to justice, by means of 
which objective transaction alone it is that real forgiveness of sins 
in God, and the appropriation of the same in the individual in- 
stance, become possible. 2°. We find the expression xaradXayy 
(Rom. v. 11, ix. 15; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19), at the root of which lies 
the idea of an enmity which is done away with. The choice of 
this particular word to express this thought is, however, of the 
utmost importance; saTad\\doow, in fact, means, in the first 
place, ‘‘ to change, exchange,” and only afterwards “to recon- 


* No doubt, therefore, redemption and atonement are symbolical expressions, but sym- 
bols full of essential truth, which cannot find any substitute whatsoever in human lan- 
guage, and are therefore necessary. 
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cile.” (Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19.) In reconciliation, 
namely, those contraries which stand harshly opposed to one 
another, make, so to speak, mutual exchanges, and form once 
more an harmonious unity. So Christ takes upon Himself our 
misery, and imparts to us His glory, in order to reconcile us 
to God. The distinction which Tittmann assumes between d:aA- 
Adoow, to remove a reciprocal enmity, and caraAXdoow, to remove 
an enmity existing on one side only, has been proved by Tholuck 
to be utterly unfounded (Bergpred. p. 192, etc.)* We find, 3°. 
and lastly, the expression ‘Aacpos (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10; iddo- 
xeaGat, Heb. ii. 17), the proper-term, even in Old Testament lan- 
guage, for expressing the idea of expiation by sacrifice.t Christ 
is therefore Himself called the @vcia or mpoopopa (Ephes. v. 2, 
Heb. x. 12; and wdoya, 1 Cor. v. 7) or else duvos (John i. 29, 
36; 1 Pet. i. 19), dpviov (Rev. v. 6, 8, 12, 18, vi. 1, etc.) With 
respect to the relation in which these expressions stand to one 
another, we may, however, further remark, that xataAAayy and 
thagos always, denote the beginning of Christ's work, whilst 
amroNvUTpwos does not only include the beginning, but the end 
also (see notes on Rom. viii. 23; 1 Cor. i. 80), so that this is the 
most comprehensive term, comprising even dytacpés; itself (it 
stands parallel to ddeots tay auaptuov, Ephes. i. 7; Col. i. 14, 
whilst 4%) AoytLouevos avTéis TA TapaTrTM@pata avrev stands in 
opposition to catad\Adoowy, 2 Cor. v. 19). 

But in the second place, as regards the ideas themselves, desig- 
nated by these terms, they belong to the most difficult in Holy 
Scripture. At the same time, the last few years have brought to 
light such profound views on these subjects, that, in fact, very much 
has been done towards their solution. We may indeed not only 


* In Heb. ii. 15, we find dwadAdrvesy but = iAevBapoun. 

t Nitzsch, in his “ System of Christian Doctrine,” distinguishes between ‘ Versdh- 
nung” and “ Versiibnung,”’ ¢. e., “ reconciliation’’ and “ propitiation.” This distinction 
is very serviceable for the maintenance of the difference between xaradAayy and 
iAacucds. That a separation of these two expressions has not long ago been established, 
may be explained from the fact, that the deep meaning which resides in the idea of pro- 
pitiation had entirely escaped the mind of our whole time. It was not, in fact, merely 
in theology that the importance of this idea was overlooked, but also in the science of 
law ; punishment was degraded into a mere means uf man’s invention for deterring men 
JSrom crime, instead of receiving its sanctification by means of that propitiation of justice 
which is manifested therein. In the recovery of this idea, an essential advance has been 
made towards deeper views of the whole work of Christ. 
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consider that rationalistic, view to be set aside, which wholly mis- 
understands the essence of Christianity, whilst it reduces the work 
of Christ to doctrine and,‘example, but also the infinitely deeper 
mode of representation of Schleiermacher (Glaubenslehre P. i. p. 
252) to be disproved.* ‘The latter theologian, namely, considers 
the work of Christ as the Redeemer to precede His work of reconci- 
liation, and considers both only,from his jown subjective point of 
view. Accordingly, redemption is, in ;his’ opinion, only the com- 
munication to believers of the sinlessness and;perfection of Christ, 
and reconciliation the adoption into that blessed fellowship with 
Christ, which follows, as a necessary consequence, from that com- 
munication. This is, however, an entirely arbitrary definition of 
the terms. But besides this, in the above,view, a most: essential 
point is left out of sight, namely, the blotting out of the guilt of 
sin, which Schleiermacher was obliged in consistency to omit, be- 
cause he had denied the reality of evil, and was therefore satisfied 
with a mere replenishment of man’s emptiness. This one point, 
therefore, it yet remains for us to discuss,—how the death of Christ 
is related to the forgiveness of sins, and whether this fact has re- 
ference merely to men, or also to the, Divine Being Himself. And 
here, 1n the first place, I feel myself constrained to remark, that the 
views I expressed in my notes on Matth. xx. 28, implying that re- 
conciliation was an act on man’s side alone, have been modified by 
some recently published profound researches, as I have also taken 
occasion to remark in my notes to John iii. 16 (in the second volume 
of the Commentary, third edition, p. 108, note). For the most 
profound observations on this subject we are indebted to a man who 
has deserved well of Theology and Philosophy, no less than of Law, 
Karl Friedrich Géschel.t In fact, we may say, if reconciliation 


* Usteri, in the fourth edition of his “ Paulinischer Lebrbegriff ” (p. 86, etc.), still 
adheres to Schleiermacher’s view of this doctrine. Amongst the most recent exegetical 
commentators, Riickert has, in particular, taken a correct exegetical view of St Paul’s 
doctrine, without, however, having been able to adopt the idea of an atonement, not 
merely on man’s part, but also on God's. 


+ See Géschel’s “ Zerstreute Blatter aus den Hand und Hiilfsacten eines Juristen.’ 
Erfart, 1882. See besides the Essays in Tholuck’s lit. Anzeige, 1888. Num. 8-14, 
An essay of the same in the Evang. Kirchen Zeitung. 1834, January No. Very well 
worth reading are also the treatises of Stier, which appeared earlier (Andeut. P. i. p. 379, 
8qq., more accurately defined in the Andeut. P. ii. p. 24.8qq.), of Meyer (in the “ Blat- 
ter fiir héhere Wahrheit,” vol. vi. 384 etc., xi. 206 ete.), and Tholuck’s work “Von der 
Siinde, und vom Versdé!iner.” 
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were an act taking place in man only, we could have nothing to 
do with a ‘“‘ ministry of reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 18); for then to 
preach reconciliation would not be to announce an act of God, but 
only an act of men, and indeed only of a few men, for how many 
are there who will not be reconciled unto God! Even if, therefore, 
in the N. T., the expression, ‘‘ God is reconciled,” does not occur 
(see the note to John iii. 16), because He appears throughout it as 
the Author and Founder of this reconciliation, yet there is contained 
in the very idea of sacrifice and expiation (as the O. T. plainly 
shews), a necessary reference to an altered relation of God Him- 
self. Every sacrifice is intended to expiate the guilt of men, and 
propitiate the anger of God, consequently the sacrifice of all sacri- 
fices, in which alone all the rest have their truth, must effect that 
which the others only foreshadow. Since now the view of the 
Scotists (gratuita acceptatio) disproves itself, inasmuch as God can 
never regard an object as that which it is not, and the view of Gro- 
tius (acceptilatio) is erroneous, inasmuch as according to it the law 
and righteousness are to be considered as detached from the Divine 
Being and Nature ; nothing remains but the highly acute theory of 
Anselm (satisfactio vicaria), a theory, when rightly understood, just 
as consonant with the doctrine of Scripture as with the demands of 
philosophy. The elements of which it is composed are, on the one 
side, the enormity of sin in itself, and the guilt and liability to pu- 
nishment which proceed from it; and, on the other side, the impos- 
sibility of conceiving in God one attribute as active without the 
other, that is to say therefore, in this case love without righteous- 
ness, on which account God cannoé forgive sin on mere repentance, 
as a man can who is himself a debtor ; and between both these ele- 
ments comes the Person of the God-Man, who is not @ man, 
amongst and by the side of many others, but ¢he man, the second 
spiritual Adam of the whole race,* who is just as much connected 
with sinners by means of His true though most holy humanity, as 
with the Lord of the world by means of His divine Nature, in 
whom love is manifested as brightly as righteousness in the Father, 
and who again reveals the Father's love as brightly as His own 


* With respect to the representative character, a more detailed explanation will be 
found in the notes to Rom. v.12, sqq. We are immediately concerned in this place only 
with the idea of satisfaction, which is quite scriptural, even though the expression is not 
found in Scripture. , 
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righteousness. That, therefore, which cannot be conceived as 
united in any human act (in that man can ever only exercise esther 
grace or justice), the highest act of grace, the absolution of a whole 
sinful race, and the perfectly righteous punishment of simners, in 
the death of Him who bore the whole race in Himself (as the centre 
embraces the collective rays of the circumference), is all harmonized 
in the death of Christ; and therefore the giving up of the Son by 
the Father, and the free sacrifice of the Son, constitute the highest 
Act of God, worthy to form the subject of preaching to the whole 
human race, because it has power to breathe life into the dead 
bones, and truly to impart that peace which flows from the forgive- 
ness of sins. It is to this objective act of God that faith attaches 
itself according to Protestant doctrine, and by the powerful glow of 
its flame all those half or wholly Pelagian views must be dissipated, 
which would have the divine life of love to derive assistance from 
the exertions of man’s natural powers. For where life 1s not 
awakened by gazing on that serpent which is lifted up (an effect 
just the contrary to that produced by beholding the head of Me- 
dusa), there the most exactly defined commands, and the most 
fakir-like exertions and acts of self-denial, can only produce a bare 
respectability, or ridiculous conceit. In this fountain thus opened. 
alone flows the water of life, on this altar alone can heavenly fire 
be obtained ;—here righteousness and grace melt into an ineffable 
unity, as they are one in God himself; for the forgiveness of sins 
on account of the death of Christ is ovdé xara vopov, ovdé xaTa 
yOpov, GAAL UIrép vopov Kal Uirép vopou, i. e., not according to 
the law, for by that man was to bear his own sin, and yet not 
against the law, since in the sufferings of Christ satisfaction was 
rendered to its demands, but above the law, because grace is 
mightier than righteousness, and for the law, because it is itself 
established thereby. (See Tholuck “‘ von der Siinde,” p. 108, 8d 
edition.) 

It is only in this mode of comprehending it that the representa- 
tion of the Apostle receives also its exact verbal interpretation. He 
calls Christ ‘Aaoryptov, a word which is not, however to be taken= 
iiaoos, or to be explained with the addition of Odua of the sin- 
offering, but which must be understood, with éieua supplied, of 
the covering of the Ark of the Covenant, in which expression, at 
all events, the idea of expiation is most distinctly enunciated, even 
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according to the etymology of the word. This covering, in fact, 
made of fine gold, 24 cubits long and a cubit and a half broad, at 
whose ends the two cherubim stood overshadowing the ark with 
their wings, was the throne of the Shechinah, symbol of the pre- 
sence of God; on this account it is called, Heb. iv. 16, Opdves 
xapuros. (See Exod. xxv. 17, etc.) On this mercy-seat the 
High Priest sprinkled once every year, on the great day of atone- 
ment, the blood of a bullock seven times, and the blood of a goat 
seven times, to make atonement for the sin of the people (Levit. 
xvi. 18, etc.) This lid is called now in the O. T. pyyp5, from 
"pd. ‘“‘ to cover,” ¢. e., according to the Old Testament view, “to 
forgive,” because sin in this dispensation could not yet be entirely 
removed, but only remained suspended through the long-suffering 
of God, until the completion of that true sacrifice which was able to 
take it away. The LXX. translate it (AXaornpioy. As now the 
whole form of worship of the O. T. was symbolical, so this institu- 
tion also represented the real truth in an image. As the mercy- 
seat of the tabernacle presented itself to the spirits of the people as 
the place from which the forgiveness of their sins proceeded ; so also 
is the Redeemer solemnly presented, in the Holy of Holies of the 
universe, as in the true Temple of God, to the believing gaze of 
the whole of that spiritual Israel, which is gathered out of all na- 
tions, in order that they may receive forgiveness of sins through | 
His blood. As He is therefore the sacrifice, so is He also the 
mercy-seat itself, because all contradictions are harmonized in 
Him ; “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
(2 Cor. v. 19.) So God Himself was enthyoned between the che- 
rubim, above the sacred covering of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
accepted the offering made for the forgiveness of the sins of the 
people. (Lev. xvi. 2; Heb. ix. 7, etc.) 

On the side of man faith alone is required (51a ariotews is not 
to be connected with dcxarovpevor Swpedy, so as to stand parallel 
with &:a Tijs amroAvTp@cews, but with tAacryptov, only we are not 
to consider this latter as dependent upon méoris, but must supply 
as follows, ‘‘which must be received through faith in His blood”) ; 
but this faith is not by any means to be regarded as a human 
work, but as the gift of God, and is indeed wlotis &v 6 airod 
dipart. (IIlotw év dipate is used according to the analogy of 
mioris ev Xpiore, Galat. iii. 26 ; and several times in Ephes. i. 15 ; 
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in which phrases no interchange of prepositions is to be assumed, for 
the indwelling of believers in Christ, and of Christ in them, and 
their abiding with Him and His blood is indicated by them.) 
But with respect to the usual assertion, that diya denotes the 
bloody death of Christ, and that this represents the collective suf- 
ferings of Christ, it is not indeed untrue, but still does not exhaust 
the meaning. We sever find a miotis eis Odvaroy spoken of,* it 
is the blood of Christ which is constantly mentioned. (Acts. xx. 
28; Rom. v. 9; Ephes.i. 7, u. 18; Col. i. 14, 20; ] Pet. 1. 18, 
19; 1 Johni. 7; Heb. ix. 12, 14, x. 19, xii. 12; Rev. 1. 5, v. 9, 
vii. 14, xii. 11.) The constant use of this language must be 
founded upon some inward reason, and this Heb. ix. 22 plainly 
discovers to us, when it says, ‘‘ without shedding of blood there is 
no remission of sins.” (See Levit. xvii. 11.) For, as wefind it ex- 
pressed in this latter passage, “ the life of the body isin the blood.” 
The phrase wloris eis Odvarov would therefore be much less suit- 
able, inasmuch as in it the idea of the forgiveness of sins and of 
the expiatory sacrifice does not come forward, and @dvaros, conse- 
quently, only denotes death as such, the mere dying. But the 
death of Christ, which is life itself (John i. 3), is the effusion or 
pouring forth of His holy life, ¢.e., of His blood, which He also 
communicates constantly to His people in faith, and in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. (John vi. 47, 54.) The formula 
iors év T@ Gipate is therefore in the highest degree important, 
in that it declares, that the shedding of the blood and the death of 
Christ, who is called the Life itself, is the expiation of the sin of 
the world, and not something dead, but the most living thing pos- 
sible, so that in His death, death itself seems to be swallowed up 
of life. As therefore the vial of balsam, if it is to refresh all those 
who are in the house by the odour of its contents, must be opened 
and poured forth, so also did the Redeemer breathe out into the 
dead world that fulness of life which was contained in Him, by 
pouring forth His holy blood, the supporter of His life,t and this 


® We find in Rom. v. 10, “ we are reconciled to God by the death of His Son,” only 
because the opposition with {coo} required this expression. In Col. i. 22, @dvaros is 
more exactly defined in ver. 20. 

t No doubt a true and deep idea lies at the foundation of Ackermann’s ingenious 
treatise “ On the chemical feature in the Christian conception of sanctification” (in ~ 
Fichte’s Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie and speculative Theologie. Boun. 1837. 1 vol. 2d 
part, pp. 232 sqq.); this namely, that an analogy exists between the operation of Christ 
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voluntarily, since none could take His life from Him. (John x. 
18.) Thus did He, through the Holy Spirit, offer Himself as the 
most precious sacrifice to God, that He might purge our con- 
sciences by the sprinkling of His blood, to serve the living God. 
(Heb. ix. 14.) 

As to the concluding words of ver. 25, Sucaroovvn, in the con- 
nection eis évderEw THs Stxatoctyns avrod, might no doubt be un- 
derstood of the goodness of God, which manifests itself as plainly 
as His strict justice in the sacrifice of Christ ; but the addition of 
dia THY Tapecwy «x. T. r., and ver. 81, demand here, in the first 
place, the adoption of the latter signification. Those sins of the 
world before Christ, which had hitherto been, as it were, overlooked 
(Ps. Ixxviii. 38), rendered necessary the final manifestation of 
God's righteousness, and were punished by the mghteous God in 
Christ, the representative of the whole race, who voluntarily gave 
Himself up for all. At the same time, as is proved by the mpos 
évoerEw x. T. X. in ver. 26 (which is by no means to be considered 
as a simple repetition of eis évdecEwv), there is a constant allusion 
to that grace which manifests itself in the work of redemption, and 
is particularly expressed in the Sscavodvra x. t.d.; and, in fact, 
both these attributes, justice and mercy, like the divine and human 
natures in Christ, can properly only be considered separate 77 adb- 
stracto in the work of redemption, inasmuch as they are actually 
amalgamated into a perfect unity therein. 

ITdpeots does not occur in any other place in the Bible; if it 
had therefore been intended in St Paul's mind, to be synonymous 
with ddeous, as was grammatically possible, the Apostle would 
doubtless have chosen, in preference, the latter well-known word. 
Exod. xxxii. 84, in connection with Acts xvii. 30, is a sufficient 
explanation of this passage ; tmrepielv = “yyy there signifies “ the 
overlooking,” or “ letting alone.” The duaptipara mT poryeyovoTa 
can, however, according to the following ev t@ viv xatp@, only 
miean the sins of the world before Christ’s coming, in connection, 
of course, with that original sin of Adam’s, which was the source of 


and His blood (i. e., of His life) upon the sinful race of man, and chemical agents and 
reagents ; that therefore God has formed Christ by means of the development of His bu- 
man life into a special source of healing and principle of attraction. But this idea, when 
carried out into detail, easily gives rise to dangerous errors, and tends to lower the whole 
process of restoration which is revealed in Christianity into a mere physical one. 

(The Translator has thought it expedient to omit the remainder of this note.] 
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all subsequent transgressions. In the O. T. there was no real, but 
only a symbolical forgiveness of sins ;* the former could not then 
exist (Heb. ix. 12,13), because it was only through their relation to 
Christ that the sacrifices of the O. T. received their power of for- 
giveness. 

Finally, nothing can be more erroneous than, as Riickert and 
Reiche have recently proposed, to confine the redeeming and for- 
giving power of Christ to those sins only which were committed in 
the time of dyvova, and to deny the possibility of any forgiveness in 
the case of believers. This view, consistently carried out, would 
entirely destroy the very essence of the gospel, and convert it into 
glad tidings for the unbelieving only, but for believers a new and 
even more hopeless law. The utter fallacy of this opinion will, 
however, be demonstrated more at length in the notes on vi. 14, 
etc. Much rather may we regard the time of dyvova as belonging 
not only to the whole race, and to whole nations, but also to every 
individual, at the same time that it must ever be regarded as a 
state which only gradually disappears. We must, if I may be 
allowed thus to express myself, conceive of humanity as divided 
not merely according to its breadth, but also according to its 
length ; and every individual passes through, in his own case, the 
same stages of development as the race. (The connection of & rH 
avoxn Tod Beod with what follows is quite unsuitable, it must be 
construed with mrdpeots, of which it discovers the inward ground.) 

Ver. 26. As the Apostle had first exhibited the side of severity, 
he now also brings forward that of grace, which no less dis- 
plays itself in the work of redemption. If to designate this he 
likewise uses the expression d:cacoovvn, this arises no doubt from 
his desire to accumulate expressions of the same kind. As d¢ecato- 
avvn itself proceeds from Christ, as He produces nothing but 
Suxalovs, so also His work, in every form of its manifestation, has 
the divine dscarocvvn as its foundation, 


* The expression 4 apeois Tay duaptioy OF wapaTTwuarwv (Ephes. i. 7,) must 
not be confounded with decors duapryparos. The theocratical forgiveness of any 
particular sin was possible even under the O. T., but the forgiveness of all sins, actual 
sins as well as hereditary sin, can only proceed from Christ, and is a divine act. It 
presupposes, namely, nothing less than the creation of a new and holy man, and the 
slaying of the old man, inasmuch as it is regeneration itself, on which account the for- 
giveness of sins is at the same time life and salvation. This happens therefore also only 
once or twice, and is only confirmed from time to time to the believer, as in the Eucha. 
Yist; the former, however, is frequently repeated. (1 John ii. 1; Job xxxiii. 29.) 
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To consider mpos évdecEty as a mere repetition of the foregoing 
eis évder£cv is not quite suitable ; to be sure, €v 7d viv xaip@ might 
seem to be in its favour ; but at the same time, ducacovvra xk. T. Xr. 
is too much opposed to this construction.—In the words els Td 
elvat avrov Sixavov is implied at the same time the idea of His 
being recognized as such by men.—Avxasoty can only be under- 
stood as a manifestation of grace. 

Ver. 27-29. After this explanation of the nature of the new way 
of salvation, St Paul returns to that question, which he had been 
treating in iii. 1, etc., whether, namely, there wag any advantage 
in the case of the Jews,* and answers, no! (Exxdelw, see Galat. 
iv. 17, means “ to exclude, i. e., to make unavailing, inadmissible.” ) 
For since in this place the question is not concerning such works 
as the law could alone produce, but concerning faith, Gentiles as 
well as Jews had access to this grace, in case they believed. If the 
Jews had lived in true love, they would have rejoiced on this ac- 
count, but instead of this, they were offended because God was so 
gracious. 

Nowos has here the more extensive signification of “ divine ordi- 
nance or institution.” The gospel may therefore be called the vouos 
wiorews, in so far as it is that divine ordinance which requires of 
men faith. And indeed faith alone (as Luther rightly translates 
this passage in the sense of: the Apostle), for im it is contained 
every thing, as the collective fruit of the tree in its germ, beyond 
and desides it there is nothing which belongs to the same spiritual 
position. Since, however, Gentiles as well as Jews are here spoken 
of, the éeya vdmou can only mean the works of the moral law, 
which are derived from the will of God, demanding man’s obe- 
dience.t These can be, in the most favourable case, but the blos- 
soms of the man’s own life, and are therefore transitory like this 
life itself, but the works of faith partake of the eternal nature of 
that principle from which they proceed. 


* In the conception of xévynors is implied that which belongs to self, as opposed to 
grace; this iv. 2 shows with especial clearness. To ésxAslo0n we must supply vwd 
Tov Qsov. 

t Gléckler is quite mistaken in his view, that ywpie Zpywy vouov is to be translated, 
“ without the law of works,” as the very collocation of the words show. The law, ac- 
cording to St Paul, is only to be abolished in its old form, in which it appears as making 
requirements upon the man from without; in the economy of grace, it presents itself 
again as an inwardly operative law. (See notes to Galat. ii. 16, 18.) 
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Ver. 30-31. The one God stands in the same relation to all His 
children, and His different modes of dealing, do not contradict one 
another,* but afford to one another mutual support. 

"Erreirrep, quandoquidem, siguidem, is nowhere else found in 
the N.T. On this account, also, it is not probable, that the read- 
ing elarep, which Lachman has admitted into his text from AC and 
other MSS. etc., of critical authority, is the original one.—'’E« and 
5: ariorews do not stand parallel to one another, as designations of 
the source and cause, as Reiche still supposes; in this case é« 
THs wietews must also have been written ; rather does dca ris 
awlorews alone refer to the principal thought. “Ex miorews has 
a special reference to the Jews, (see iv. 12), who supposed that 
they were partakers of divine grace, not as believers, but simply as 
the children of Abraham after the flesh.—The gospel establishes 
the law, because it is the most sublime manifestation of the holi- 
ness and strictness of God. Sin never appears more fearful than 
at Golgotha, where, on account of it, God spared not His own Son. 


§ 7. ABRAHAM JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. 
(IV. 1—25.) 


In order to demonstrate more exactly the connection between 
the N. T’. and the law, and to vindicate the gospel from every 
charge of introducing anything strange into religion, the Apostle 
next proceeds to show, that even the saints of the O. T., amongst 
whom he mentions Abraham and David, had walked in the path of 
righteousness by faith. In order rightly to comprehend this 
whole argument, we must further remark, as was already observed 
on Matth. xi. 11., that the position of all the pious men in the 
O.T. was by no means similar. There were some amongst them 
whose piety wore a purely legal expression, e.g. Elijah, others, 
again, in whom, whilst the legal form retired into the back- 
ground, the life of faith was predominant. To these last be- 


* Calvin has this apt remark on the passage: “ Ubi lex fidei Opponitur, ex eo statim 
quandam repugnantiss suspicionem caro arripit, ac si alterum alteri adversaretur. Pree- 
sertim vero facile obtenet falsa heec imaginatio inter eos, qui preepostera legis intelli- 


gentia imbuti nihil alind in ea quesrunt quam operum justitiam, promissionibus omis- 
sis.” 
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long in an especial degree Abraham and David, the development of 
whose spiritual life bears in fact considerable resemblance to that of 
believing Christians. At the same time, with all this similarity we 
must not lose sight of the difference between them, for by so doing 
we should rob the gospel of its specific character (John i. 17). The 
faith of Abraham and David had indeed, as well as the Christian's, 
the person of the Redeemer for its object, but then it was directed 
to Him that should come, not to Him who had appeared ; it was 
only after the appearance of Christ and the accomplishment of His 
work that real power could proceed from him. (John vii. 39.) The 
very regeneration of the O.T., if we are willing to assume its exis- 
tence (see notes on Matth. xi. 11), can therefore only be regarded 
as symbolical, a character which the Apostle himself seems to as- 
eribe to it in ver. 28. 

Vers. 1, 2. St Paul proves from the O. T. itself, that the righte- 
eusness of Abraham had not proceeded from his works.* He 
names Abraham as being the natural progenitor of the Jewish race, 
as one whose spiritual character formed the illustrious example to 
which all Israelites looked. 

The phrase r/ otv épotpev has here lost its ordinary form ; for 
Té must be connected with évpnxévas. If we were to take ri 
épodmey in the usual way, we should still be obliged to supply ré 
to éuvpnxévas. (See Aischyl. Eumenid. v. 154.) In fact, St Paul 
does not wish to ask, what has Abraham found or obtained, but 
how has. he received that righteousness which we allow him to 
have? This thought is, however, intimated in the turn, what has 
he obtained xara cdpxa. ‘The answer therefore is also not com- 
pletely carried out, but only negatively ; ver. 8 contains, on the 
other hand, the positive side though indirectly. The ody in ver. 1 
connects this chapter with aa vopov iordpev in the last chapter ; 
“Tf then we establish the law by faith, so that the two cannot con- 
tradict one another, what can Abraham have obtained by works ?” 
—We can only connect xaTa odpxa with évpnxévat and not with 
matépa. According to the sense it = é& gpywy, ver. 2. We 
may best understand odp£ here of the outward in general (Galat. 
iil. 3), as contrasted with the mvetua, the inward and life-giving. 
(See notes to Jas. ii. 26.) —Acxavodabar && epywov — éyew Sixato- 


* That it is possible to take another view of the history of Abraham is shown by the 
epistle of St James, c. ii. ° 
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ouvny éx vosov.—Kavynua denotes the act of boasting and the 
object of the same, materia gloriandi.—The fourth verse discovers 
plainly the ideas which lie at the foundation of this whole argu- 
ment. Works give merit, merit justifies a person in making de- 
mands or in boasting; no apts can therefore consist with works, 
but only a relation of debt. But God can never stand in the rela- 
tion of a debtor to any creature, therefore St Paul says add’ ov 
mpos tov Qeov. For even where a Stxatoovvn Tov vopuov is in 
question, it is only by a gracious condescension on God's part 
that this becomes possible ; it remains, in fact, always only 
a righteousness in the sight of men. Inver. 2, e édimawOn— 
Eyer xavynpua is to be construed, “ if he namely (as is in fact the 
case), 18 justified by works, he has indeed some glory, but not be- 
fore God, only before men.” St Paul then says here the same as 
is found James ii. 21. (With respect to ev with the indicative, see 
Winer’s Gram. p. 267.) Ifit meant, ‘if he had become righteous, 
he would have glory,” we should find évyey av. 

Vers. 3-5. The Apostle then proves from Gen. xv. 6, a pas- 
sage which he quotes from the LXX., that it was not by his 
works that Abraham he became righteous, but that his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness. Works might have brought 
him into the relation of a debtor or creditor, but faith brought him 
into the relation of grace, since he relied upon a promise flowing 
entirely from the divine mercy. This line of argument, taken in 
connection with chapter vil., in considering which we shall return 
to it, is most admirably calculated to give us a clear conception of 
St Paul’s doctrine of justification. For it is not ducavotc Gat itself, 
but Noylec Oar ets Suxarocvvny, which corresponds to the Hebrew 
man zt 54, and which forms the centre of the Apostle’s 
statement in this chapter. The two are, however, by no means 
synonymous, but stand exactly in the same relation to one another 
as the [Roman] Catholic (so far at least as it contains truth) and 
the Protestant doctrines of justification, inasmuch as the former is 
implied in the StxatodoGar (to be made a righteous person), the 
latter in the AoyifeaOas (to be accounted assuch). Whatsoever is 
reckoned or imputed to a person, that the person cannot himself 
possess (see Rom. ii. 26, dxpoBvoria eis reperouny Aoyiferar), but 
he is looked upon and treated as if he had it. This now is not 
predicated in the present passage of Abraham only, who lived 2000 
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years before the reconcriiation effected in Christ, without which the 
duxatoovvnv Tod Oeod cannot be conceived as existing, but also of 
those who lived according to his example after Christ_(vers. I'l, 
24), so that the formula Aoyifec Oar eis Suxarootvny appears as a ge- 
neral designation of justification, in addition to Sicacodoba. In 
order duly to understand the meaning of these expressions, and to 
perceive their bearing upon the subject before us, we must consider 
yet more closely than was done at ili. 21, the ¢ransttion from the 
legal standing point to that of grace, a matter which it is particu- 
larly difficult to represent. When the law has accomplished its 
purpose on the man, ¢. ¢., when the éréyvwots Tis dpaprias (iii. 
20) or true petdvova is produced in him, he regards Scxavoovvn 
(which he recognizes as a reality, and in recognizing which he be- 
comes aware of the contrast of his own condition), as something 
completely external to himself. But in the announcement of the 
Messiah the promise is made to him, that this righteousness shall 
through His work become an inward reality to himself; this an- 
- nouncement he embraces in fai¢h, and, although still sinful and far 
from Sixasoovvn, yet his faith in that which is outward and future 
is reckoned to him as righteousness, 7. ¢., he is treated as a righteous 
person, and therefore as standing in a state of grace.* Now, the 
difficulty in this view lies especially in the circumstance, that God 
from His veracity cannot regard a person as that which he is not ; 
if the man is sinful, it seems plain that the True One must look upon 
him and treat him as a sinner, until he ceases to be such ; and if he 
actually ceases to be such, he can then again only be regarded as a 
righteous person and no longer as a sinner at all. On this argu- 
ment rests the opposition of the [Roman] Catholic Church to the 
Protestant view, an argument which it seems at first sight impossible 
to refute ; but yet on closer examination it proves to be false, and 
-ealculated to lead men entirely astray with respect to the way of 
salvation. In fact, according to the [Roman] Catholic view, it is 
not the objective purpose of God which forms the irrefragable foun- 
dation of man’s faith, but the shifting condition of his own heart. 
If the man thinks that he can discover this condition of righteous- 


* Redemption makes the man in the progress of his sanctification free from sin ; with 
sin no one can become blessed, as is indeed self-evident, for sin itself is the only souree 
whatsoever of misery. But it is quite true that redemption begins fn sin, that is to say, 
the man must begin as a sinner, must look upon himself in faith as rigkteous for Christ’s 
suke, not on account of the somewhat improved condition of his own soul. 
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ness wrought in him, he assures himself of his state of grace, but 
if in times of temptation he cannot discover it in himself, he is 
doubtful of it, or despairs of it. The purged eye of the regenerate 
man can detect even in his best condition much in himself that still 
needs to be cast out. (See notes on vii. 14.) The [Roman] Ca- 
tholic Church consequently maintains, and in perfect consistency 
with her principles, that man in his earthly condition can never be 
certain of his being in a state of grace, but must remain in con- 
stant uncertainty ; whilst the Protestant Church teaches the exact 
contrary. The truth of the Protestant conception of this subject is 
seen most distinctly when we look more closely at that principle on 
which the [Roman] Catholic doctrine is founded, namely, that God 
cannot regard any one as different from what he is. If we were to 
take this thought in’ its literal sense, since without the work of 
Christ no forgiveness of sins and no sanctification is conceivable, it 
would follow that before the accomplishment of Christ's atoning sa- 
crifice no holy man could have lived, which contradicts the whole 
of the doctrine of Scripture. That notion must therefore be 
modified in the first place, in accordance with that principle, 
which teaches, that in every action of God all His attributes co- 
operate. God can therefore no doubt account a man to be some- 
thing which he is not at present, whilst namely He looks to His 
own purpose, which is torender the man that which heistobe. As 
unalterable, therefore, as is this determination, so true also is God's 
contemplation of that which és not yet as already existing (ver. 17). 
But besides this, it belongs to the very nature of faith, as a living 
‘condition, and not the mere assent of the understanding to a thing 
as historically true, that it already contains within itself the essence 
.of the object of belief; it is an act of the man by which he appro- 
priates the Divine, which of course pre-supposes that the inmost na- 
ture of man is akin to the Divine. At the time of Abraham, in- 
deed, Christ Himself and His whole work were as yet future; of 
Abraham, therefore, nothing more could be said, than that God 
counted to him his faith for righteousness, inasmuch as He regarded 
this future work as already accomplished in His omniscience, to 
which all things are present. But in the case of all those who be- 
lieve after the coming of Christ, faith does already in itself contain 
the substance of this righteousness, in that the Redeemer has once 
for all accomplished the whole work of justification, as well, indeed, 
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as of sanctification and glorification for all men (Rom. viii. 30). 
But if faith turns itself away from its proper object, the Christ with- 
out us and the objective purpose of God in man’s redemption, and 
directs itself to the Christ within us as the ground, not the conse- 
quence of redemption, and if the man only considers himself the ob- 
ject of divine favour because he discovers Him in himself, and only 
so long as this is the case ;—then faith altogether loses its proper 
nature, and the man falls again under the law, as was once the case 
with the Galatians. For man, therefore, so long as he is in this 
world, the ANoyifer Oar eis Ssxatoovvny must ever remain the way to 
true S:xacoovvn itself; and if he thinks that he no longer needs the 
Jormer because he already possesses the /atier, he has fallen from 
faith.* As therefore the forgiveness of sins (that which is vouchsafed 
once, by which man is translated into the state of grace, as well as 
that which is daily needed) is not imparted to the o/d man, who 
must die, neither to the mew man, who cannot sin (1 John iii. 9), 
but to the inmost personality itself, which is conscious of the old 
man as well as of the new as belonging to it, and which in the 
progress of regeneration must be gradually altogether transformed 
into the new man; so also does it happen with respect to the Aoyl- 
SecGar. Righteousness is not imputed to the old man but to the true 
personality, which perceives the presence of the old man as zs own, 
but with deep repentance and a lively longing to be delivered from 
it. The substance of this true personality is, however, nothing 
else but that scintilla of the divine likeness which has remained in 
man since the fall, and without which sin would form the very 
substance of the human being. Faith attaches itself to this spark, 
and then, deriving nourishment from the higher world, elicits once 
more from this spark the flame of the divine life, 

"Epyateo Oa: = Epya trocetv, and that moreover as a means of at- 
taining to S:cavoovvn. According to the divine jus talionis, man is 
treated according to the position which be assumes; the man who 
has recourse to justice alone, is treated according to its stern law, 
“‘ Cursed is every one who continueth not in aé/ that is written in 
the law” (Galat. iii. 10) ; but whosoever, on the other hand, clings 


* We must not therefore frame the antithesis in this manner, either the man is a 
sinner, or he is a regenerate and holy man; the latter also is still a sinner, inagmuch 
as be retains the old man until death. Butin his case:God does not look to the. old 
man, but to His own purpose of grace in Christ, and regards him for Christ's sake as alta- 
gether righteous, 
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in faith to grace, is regarded according to its over-ruling law. 
Xdpi, as the opposite to ddetAnpwa, has here accordingly the 
sense of that which is undeserved, that which depends on ne 
merit.—In ver. 5 the epithet applied to God, Sucacav Tov acePh, 
does not refer to Abraham alone, as Reiche still asserts, nor 
yet to other men without him ; rather is it a general designation 
of God's relation to mankind. For to suppose that allusion is 
here made to some particular sin of Abraham's, for instance to his 
participation in the idolatry of his father Terah, as many commen- 
tators on this passage have wished to assume, is quite inadmissible ; 
the question is entirely about universal sinfulness. And then we 
have in this way of understanding the passage an important 
proof, that St Paul does not consider any one as excluded from 
the general sinfulness of the race; even Abraham himself, that 
venerable and holy patriarch, is an daeByjs. Ald men in respect of 
God are in a state of doéSeva, and unable by their own powers to 
raise themselves into any other condition.* God alone, therefore, 
is the author of S:cacocvvn, and proves Himself to be such to those 
who come forward to meet Him in wiotis ; the endeavour to es- 
tablish one’s own righteousness is the surest method of shutting 
one’s self out from the dscavoovvn Oeod. (See Rom. x. 3.) 

Ver. 6-8. St Paul then corroborates the truth he has advanced 
by the example of David, from Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, a passage which is 
likewise quoted according to the LXX. If we find here expressly 
added ywpis goywv, it is yet plainly not the meaning of the Apostle 
that épya should be wanting ; on the contrary, these possess in 
faith, and in that imputation of righteousness of which it is the 
means, their most plentiful source (Galat. v. 6) ; but however richly 
and purely works. may proceed from this source, the foundation 
of final blessedness does not exist in ¢hem, but in that principle by 
which alone they become possible, z.e., not in men but in God. 
As, therefore, it is to God alone that thanks are due for the ex- 

* The degrees of sinfulness are not to be considered in regard of the life of faith in 
and for themselves, but only the effect which is thereby produced upon the inmost condi 
tion of the soul. A person in a deeply sunken state may stand quite near to the king- 
dom of God, if sin has made him of a broken and contrite spirit (Matt. xxi. 91; Luke 
xv. 80), and a strict observer of the law outwardly may be far from this kingdom, if he 
has become through his striving hard-hearted, loveless, and arrogant. The most desir- 
abie condition is, of course, one of earnest striving and freedom from gross transgressions, 


eombined with humility, a sense of need, and faith. But every one who desires to 
come to Christ, must altogether, and in everything, recognize himself as a sinner. 
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istence, and creation of man, so also to Him a/one for man’s good- 
ness ; it is not as if there entered into the latter ¢wo creative ener- 
gies, first that of God, and then that of man (such a Dualism 
makes all true goodness impossible, for this consists especially in 
the deliverance Jrom all that belongs to self) ; there is assuredly 
but one, namely that of God, because all pure, good, true action 
on man’s part, ts the act of God, the only true Good, in him, so 
that man has and can regard nothing as Ais own, but sin, unfaith- 
fulness, and unbelief. (See notes ix. 1.) 

In the passage, however, adduced by the Apostle, the question 
appears to be not with regard to the posttive imputation of nght- 
eousness, but only the xegative non-imputation of sin, whilst at the 
same time nothing is expressed about faith; we might therefore 
suppose that the passage did not apply to the present subject ; but 
Sorgiveness of sins is surely not a human fancy, or a human ac- 
tion, in which a man says to himself, “ I have forgiveness of my 
sins, but a divine work, a living word of God spoken into the 
heart, which faith. alone can appropriate. But the word and act of 
God is the most positive thing we can conceive, it is being itself; 
on which account Luther most rightly terms the forgiveness of 
sins, “ life and blessedness,” for it contains within itself the impu- 
tation of the righteousness of God. 

Agiévas and émixadvrrew = y9y5 and yp5, In the first ex- 


pression we perceive more of the New Testament aspect of the for- 
giveness of sins, according to which it is the real taking away of 
sin, even though this be but gradual ; in the second, on the other 
hand, as well as in the duapriay ov AoyifecGar, there is more of 
the Old Testament view, according to which sin remains, though 
under the forbearance of God (Rom. iii. 25), until the completion 
of the work of Christ, in consequence of which the actual forgive- 
ness of sins was first imparted to those who lived before Christ. 
Comp. Matth. xxvii. 53, 1 Pet. iu. 18. 


Ver. 9,10. Hereupon the Apostle returns to the consideration 
of the relation between Jews and Gentiles, and proves that this 
way of salvation by faith was designed, not merely for the Jews, 
but also for the Gentiles, since the occurrence in Gen. xv. 6 took 
place defore circumcision was instituted, at a time, therefore, when 
Abraham stood on a level with the Gentiles. 

In ver. 9, €pyerae must be supplied. It were better to connect 
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Neyopey yap. x. T. r.: with ver. 10, for the sense is, “ from the pas- 
sage concerning David it is not so distinctly to be gathered, whe- 
ther or not the Gentiles are to be included amongst those to whom 
faith is counted for righteousness, but this may very well be done 
from that concerning Abraham, for,” etc. In ver. 10 mds is to be 
translated “ under what circumstances.” 

Ver. 11, 12. Circumcision was not, therefore, the means of his 
justification, but only the sign of that justification which had be- 
fore taken place; in the same way, also, that baptism does not 
beget faith, but presupposes it. On this account also his name, 
“ the Father of the Faithful,” does not relate merely to those who are 
physically circumcised, but to all those, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
who like him believe. 

A C and other documents of critical authority read weprrouay 
instead of eperopijs ; the genitive is, however, to be preferred as 
well on external as internal grounds.—2metov = pipe, that 
which points back to something else; ogpayis the impression of a 
‘seal, by which something is confirmed (1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Tim ii. 19.) 
In the same sense is pin used in Hebrew. — Atxatoctvn 
alorews (ver. 14), the righteousness imputed is treated as a true 
righteousness.—’Eus 70 elvaz is not, as Tholuck supposes, to be un- 
derstood merely of the consequence, but of the intention, as ver. 16 
proves. Abraham received the seal of circumcision first, #7 order 
that he might be presented as the general F'uther of believers. 
In the conception of Father the similarity which exists between 
him and his children, is the point here insisted on ; believers are 
his true children, for the outward circumcision is the unessential 
part (ii. 28,29), and these alone receive also the righteousness 
which he received.—In the words micrevovtes 5¢ axpoBvotias, 
dca is not to be understood causaliter, but as in ii. 27, “ during, 
under such circumstances.”——-The transition from the genitive to 
the dative (rots) was perhaps occasioned by his looking back to 
NoytcOjvas.— > Toryéw = Trepitratéw, comp. Galat. v. 25, vi. 16 ; 
Phil. iii. 16. To understand the Gentiles, again, by the term oros- 
xodvres is inadmissible, and would oblige us to assume that Tots 
ov« stands for ov Trois, an inversion which would be too hard. 

Ver. 18. This leads to the more explicit statement, that with 
Abraham’s case Jegal relations had nothing whatsoever to do, but, 
as in the case of every promise, grace alone. It is remarkable, that 
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it is not merely said, the promise did not come by the law, for of 
course all that follows upon this must be regarded as reward, but 
that there is added, it came through the righteousness of faith. We 
‘might expect that it would be said through grace, for it seems na- 
tural that the promise should go before, and then faith apprehend 
the same as an object, and not vice versd. But this difficulty va- 
nishes, if we consider that the promises of God to Abraham form 
a climax, and that in this, whilst the first promise preceded his faith, 
all the higher ones followed it. In this place, as Tholuck rightly 
remarks, reference is made to that promise, which succeeded Abra- 
ham’s greatest trial of faith (Gen. xxii. 16), and therefore his «A7- 
povoyla xocjov does not mean the mere possession of the land of 
Canaan, in an outward or inward sense, but the incorporation in 
himself of the whole race, so far as it is faithful, and the spiritual 
government of the world by his influence proceeding therefrom. 
At the same time, the idea reaches yet further, as even the Rabbi- 
nical writers indicate in that saying, ‘‘ possidet Abraham pater 
noster (et nos cum illo) mundum hunc et futurum.” In its deepest 
sense it points to Christ's dominion over the world, which his be- 
lieving people shall share with him (Rom. viii. 17; Rev. iii. 21), 
and in which the inward powers of the spiritual world shall mani- 


-fest their energy outwardly. On this account, also, T@ o7épparte 


avrov is added,* by which expression, according to Gelat. iii. 16, 
St Paul considers Christ to be designated, and further, in Christ, 
as the second Adam, the collective body of believers. (Galat. iii. 
28, 29.) <A similar promise is not to be found in so many words 
in any passage of the O. T., but it is given in substance in Gen. 
xv. 7 (where Canaan is promised) and Gen. xxun. 16. 

Ver. 14, 15. If accordingly they which are of the law be heirs, 
the promise would be of none effect, for they would be able to de- 
mand all as reward. But since none could so keep the law, as to 
be able to found any demands upon it, since it rather kindles God's 
anger against them, the whole assumption is inadmissible. (In 
ver. 14, of éx vouou are opposed to of éx wlotews, see Galat. ill. 9, 
10.—Kevoitic 6a: means to be converted into something, xevov empty, 


* We must not overlook § rd orépuari, instead of which only unimportant MSS. 
read xai +e owépmari. The # is to be taken as a nearer definition, in the sense “ or 
much rather,” fer it was in Christ that Abraham first became actually the heir and lord 
of the world, and in Christ the human race. ; 
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powerless.— Between ver. 14 and ver. 15, we must supply some suclt. 
expression as, “ But itis according to the very nature of the law im- 
possible, that it should make men heirs of the world, for so. far from 
conferring merit, it only awakens indignation.— Ver. 15, dpynv 
xarepyatetat, not by its nature, for that is holy and good, but 
through its power in bringing to light the depths of sin. (See more 
in the notes on vii. 10, etc.) The words od yap ovk. x. T.X., are 
‘ an addition merely intended to give a cursory explanation of dpyiv 
xatepyater Oat ; it is the law which makes men first appear in their 
worst condition, how then should it be uble to make them the heirs 
of the world ? 

Ver. 16. The promise, then, could only come through faith, in- 
asmuch as it thus only could remain a ¢rve promise, i. e., a wholly 
gracious assurance ; thus only, indeed, could it appear assured to 
all, inasmuch as by its dependence upon the law the promise of the 
faithful God would depend for its fulfilment upon unfaithful man, 
whom the law is intended only to exhibit as exceeding sinful. The 
contrast intended in the words r@ é« Tod voyov, and T@ éx TicTews, 
is not therefore between Jews and Gentiles, but only between men 
seeking to establish a righteousness by the law, and believers whether 
amongst Jews or Gentiles. The member of the theocratic nation 
has not merely as such a share in the promise, if he is not also at the 
same time a believer. But in these words the expression éts To elvaz 
SeBaiay introduces us to an idea, which is very important for’ the 
understanding of the connection of S¢ Paul’s ideas as a whole. 
Everything, namely, which depends upon the decision, faithfulness, 
and constancy of such an irresolute and wavering being as man, is, 
in St Paul's view, extremely uncertain ; but that which depends upon 
God, “ with whom is no variableness neither shadow of turning,” 
is firmly established. On this account, the divine promises afford 
an irrefragable certainty, because nothing can annul them; as God 
gives the promise, so also does he raise up men to believe it, and 
thus accomplishes all His works. But so great is the perversity of 
man, that ho will not recognize this most certain foundation of sal- 
vation ; he wishes to have God’s unalterable promises and prophe- 
cies considered as dependent upon him for their execution, though 
in this way tho fulfilment of a prophecy would tend to the merit 
of man, and not to the glory of God, which were plainly a blasphe- 
mous assertion. According to St Paul's way of loeking at the 
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matter, the blessedness of the man is certain, only because God has 
promised it and firmly jntends it, and he only who believes in this 
decided will of God, has this salvation also wroughtin him. (With 
respect to the mode in which, notwithstanding, man’s freedom re- 
mains inviolate, and is in fact thus only truly established, see the 
notes to chap. ix. 1, etc.) 

Ver. 17. The citation of Gen. xvii. 5 (which passage is also 
quoted exactly according to the LXX.), is intended to prove still 
more decidedly Abraham's right to the title of Father of the Faith- 
ful, us a relation extending beyond the limits of Israel, and em- 
bracing all nations. (Tvévac = the Hebrew ypy5,) But with re- 


spect to the latter half of the verse, which presents many difficul- 
ties, in the first place the reading émriotevoas, which is given by 
F.G. and the Syriac version, by means of which the following words 
are connected with the quotation, must be rejected as inadmissible, 
on account of the preponderance of critical evidence in favour of 
the usual reading. The construction xatévavts ob emiorevce 
@eov must be explained as an attraction of an unusual character 
certainly, since in this case a dative is affected by it. (See the 
treatise of Schmidt on this verse in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift 1881, 
part ii.; Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 299, etc.; and Winer’s Gram. p. 
155.) But with respect to the sense of the words, it must be al- 
lowed that it is difficult to determine it, on account of the carévarrt, 
whose usual signification, ‘‘ against, over against,” does not seem 
to suit here. We may, however, take 1t most simply as = spb 


or S547, 80 that we obtain the following sense. “ Abraham is 


before the eye of God, i.e., before His omniscience, the father of 
us all, even before we existed."* To this sense the subsequent 
description of God, the object of Abraham's faith, as the Creator, an- 
swers very well. The words Swozrotety tovs vexpovs and Karey Ta 
pt) GvTa ws évra refer, in the first place, as the context shews, to 
the begetting of Isaac (ver. 19, 20) by his parents Abraham and 
Sarah, when their bodies were “ dead.” The whole history of 


* Amongst the many explanations from different sources to be found in Tholuck and 
Reiche, that of the ancient Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, deserves atten- 
tion. They take xatévav7i after Genes. ii. 18 = xaO’ oporwma, 80 as to get the sense, 
“ Abraham is the image of God, an image of the true Father, and foundation of that re- 
lationship.” The meaning is beautiful; but does not agree with the context, because 
the following description of the creative agency of God, if this interpretation were ad- 
mitted, would bear an application to Abraham, which is not the case. 
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Abraham is however here, as also elsewhere (Gal. iv.), treated as 
a type, and thus Isaac, who was born thrgugh the power of God, 
is considered as an image of the whole of the spiritual Israel, and 
consequently Cwozrovety and xadeiv as designations of spiritual 
awakening and regeneration. (vi. 18.) Thus taken, the words 
xaneiv Ta pn) dvta @s Svra become particularly significant. The 
expression Ta 447) dyra is, namely, by no means to be understood 
of that which is absolutely nothing (nihilum negativam), of which 
nothing more can be said than that it #s not ; but only of that ex- 
istence which is not yet fashioned into a concrete form, as it is also 
to be taken in the language of Plato and Philo. (See Philo de vita 
Mosis. p. 693. de creat. p. 728.) Thus, not only may whole na- 
tions, in so far as they have not yet entered into existence, be 
called p17 dyvra, although they already exist in God's sight, and 
already live potentially in their progenitors, but the natural unre- 
generate man may also be called a 47 @y, inasmuch as in him the 
true idea of man, the av@pwiros Qeod, is not yet realized, since 
this does not take place till his regeneration. 

Karey = NT?» is the creative call of the Almighty, by which 


He, according to the analogy of the first act of creation (Gen. i. 3), 
calls forth the concrete formations out of the general stream of life. 
‘Ms is to be taken quite simply as a particle of comparison, “vocat 
ea, que non (nondum) sunt, tamquam (jam) adsint.” What a 
powerful description of that God who beholds all future things as 
really present! 

Ver. 18. The example of Abraham was of too much importance 
to the Apostle for him to break off his contemplation of it so soon. 
Every thing, in fact, which is related of him, is a type of the life of 
faith under the New Testament (ver. 28, 24). As, therefore, 
Abraham, against all hope believed in hope, and was, consequently, 
obliged to wrestle in order to hold fast his faith and hope against 
all the contradictions of the senses and of nature; so also does the 
fight of faith manifest itself in every child of God.* 


® We might accordingly say, that the farther faith stands from the objects of its long- 
ing, or hope from its fulfilment, the more intense and powerful it must be, if it asserts 
itself at all. Abraham’s faith may therefore appear to be greater than that of believing 
Christians, for they have their exercise of it rendered easier, by beholding the effects of 
that which they believe At the same time, in considering the degree of faith and its 
character, we must especially take into account the real substance of the same, and in 
this respect the New Testament stands far above the Old. 
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Harder and more deeply agitating than all the struggles between 
the law and the selfish jnclinations is the struggle of faith against 
unbelief, which would rather have the tender conscience believe any- 
thing than its own salvation. It was only in appearance that Abra- 
ham’s fight of faith referred to anything else than his salvation ; 
for, in fact, Abraham's blessedness depended just as much upon 
the birth of his promised son, from whom the Messiah should in 
process of time descend, as the blessedness of every believer upon 
the birth of the new man in him. But faith itself is already this 
new man coming to the birth, and, therefore, all depends upon its 
maintenance and increase. 

Chrysostom very justly observes toward the explanation of this 
Oxymoron, ém’ érr&i TH Tod Geod, trap édmida THY avOpwrivnv. 
—'Eus 70 yévéo@at must again be understood of the purpose, the 
exercises of Abraham's faith were appointed not only with the de- 
sign of perfecting him, but also of laying down in him the germs 
of perfection for future believers; his life was not merely a fore- 
shadowing, but, if I may be allowed the expression, the fore-readety, 
3. ¢., the true germ of what was to come. De Wette supposes that, 
by this interpretation, a distinct intention must be ascribed to 
Abraham in his believing. But we need not surely assume that 
the patriarch was conscious of the purpose of these dispensations ; 
the words refer only to God's designs. The new quotation is from 
Gen. xv. 5, where dutws refers to the stars, with whose multitude 
God compares Abraham's descendants. 

Ver. 19-22. As the object, with respect to which Abraham's 
faith was especially exercised, the Apostle now names the birth of 
Isaac. If we regard this event merely as securing to Abraham 
legitimate issue, there appears indeed to exist an essential difference 
between Abraham’s faith and that of the N. T.;. but this mode of 
understanding it is one entirely opposed to St Paul's view of the 
subject. From Galat. iv. 22, etc., it appears that the significance 
of Isaac was no less than this, that he was a type of Christ, who 
was to proceed from his descendants. St Paul, therefore (Galat. 
iii. 16), treats of the seed of Abraham, 7. e., in the first place, 
Isaac, as of Christ, and contemplates, moreover, in Christ, as the 
second Adam, all His believing people. 

Ver. 19. The usual reading ov xarevonce is certainly preferable 
to the ws, which no doubt arose from a mistake of the copyists in 
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writing ov, but must yield, as Reiche justly remarks, to the simple 
xatevonoe. For this just brings out the thought that Abraham 
was well acquainted with all the unfavourable outward circum- 
_ stances, and yet believed. A.C. 67, as well as the Syriac and Coptic 
versions, support xatevonee, but it is difficult to understand how 
ov can have crept into the text. Itis only with the reading, caté- 
vonoe that the following dé (ver. 20) receives its proper meaning.— 
The words vexpodoOas and véxpwots refer here to the deadness of 
the powers of generation. (Heb. xi. 12.) Concerning Abraham's 
and Sarah's age, see Gen. xvii. 17.—-IIov without accent means, | 
in the case of numbers, “about ;” this is the only place in the 
N. T. where it is used in this sense; in Heb. ii. 6, iv. 4, 1t means 
“anywhere.” MAcaxpiveoOar means properly “to be divided, sepa- 
rated,” and thereby ‘‘to lose one's balance, to waver or stagger. 
In this way ‘it is several times used of unbelief, as inward spiritual 
~ unsteadiness (Matth. xxi. 21; Mark xi. 23; John i. 6; Rom. xiv. 
23.) This is contrasted with the inward firmness and strength ex- 
pressed in évduvayovcGar. As opposed to wAnpodopeio Oar, unbe- 
lief might also have been designated by xévwous ; for this expres- 
sion, a8 well as the substantive 7Anpodopia, represents faith as the 
replenishment of the inward man with spiritual life (Rom. xiv. 5 ; 
Col. ii. 2; 1 Thes. i. 5; 1 Tim. iv. 17). In the d0d9 d0fav rp 
Oc@ is expressed the practical recognition of the divine omnipo- 
ence, which accomplishes that which it promises. 

Ver. 23, 24. After this detailed consideration of the life of faith 
as manifested in Abraham, St Paul declares the principle which 
justifies such a consideration. Abraham’s history he does not re- 
gard as something dead and past, but as the living history of the 
believers of every age. This passage, in addition to 1 Cor. ix. 10, 
x. 6; Galat. iv. 24, etc., contains one of the most important hints 
as to the manner in which the Old Testament is to be treated 
according to the doctrine of the apostles. It is not the ex- 
ternals of its history, but that spirit which moves in them, which 
is to be considered, and in this way it has its eternal truth for 
the times of the New ‘Testament also. To attribute the whole 
mode of treatment, which St Paul applies to the Old Testament, 
in this as well as in other places, to Jewish habits of thought, 
a view Reiche in particular has once more defended, destroys not 
only the apostolical character of St Paul, but also the very essence 
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of the O. T., which, as the eternal word of God, is, according to our 
Lord's own words (Matth. v. 18), to abide when heaven and earth 
have passed away. 

~The words wérre Noyifeo Oar are to be regarded from the posi- 
tion which Abraham and his generation occupied. But if in this 
place not faith in Jesus, but faith in the Father who raised Him 
up, 1s brought forward, it is accounted for by looking back to the 
Cworrovety in ver. 17, which manifested itself most gloriously in the 
resurrection of Christ. For the physical and spiritual interpene- 
trate each other in the conception of Gworzrocety, as in that of 
{wn (John vi.) God is the awakener of life in every form of its 
manifestation. Besides this éyeipey presupposes a preceding 
O@vncKeww, so that a reference to the death of Christ is implied in 
this verse, as well as distinctly.expressed in that immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Ver. 25. Whilst, however, in iii. 25 Ssxavoovvn is connected 
simply with the blood-shedding of Christ, dsca/wots in.this verse 
follows upon the resurrection. The older commentators have found 
great difficulties in this mode of representation, but if we under- 
stand it according to the tenor of v. 10, vi. 4, the thought ex- 
pressed in the passage is quite simple. For as resurrection neces- 
sarily presupposes that death has gone before, so also upon the 
death of Christ, who is the life, necessarily follows the resurrection, 
that is the victory over death. These therefore in the life of 
our Lord stand related to each other as two necessary comple- 
mentary halves, which it is altogether impossible to conceive as 
existing without each other. Itis not the death of Christ in itself 
which is important, but. only that death which was conquered by 
the resurrection. But in the same way that the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ form an intimate unity, so also in man the death. of 
the old and the rising up of the new, cannot be conceived as 
existing without each other. It is impossible, that in any indivi- 
dual sins can really be forgiven, and the old man be crucified with- 
out the new man arising; and when the new man begins to live, 
the death of the old man must take place at the same time. In 
consequence, therefore, of the necessary connection between these 
two events, only one at a time is commonly mentioned, etther nega- 
tively the forgiveness of sins, or positively the communication of 
the new life. But in some cases both are joined together, as in this 


o 
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place, and in ver. 10, and then the negative side, the putting away 
of the old, is connected with the death, and the posttive side, the 
communication of the new, is annexed to and founded upon the re- 
sutrection of the Redeemer. In the term dxaiwors in this passage 
therefore, we must hold fast the idea of that act, which makes 
righteous and creates the new man, an act which is expressed in ver. 
10, by the word cwfecGaz ; whilst the expression Sid ta wapatrre- 
pata joey answers to the catadXAayy in ver. 10. For the wapa- 
mropate are the sins which separate man from God, and which 
need first of all an ddecis, a xatadXayy, on account of which the 
Son of God was delivered up to death. In these two complemen- 
tary halves the whole work of God in the soul of man is complete, 
and neither can be wanting where this work has truly begun, al- 
though no doubt at different crises of the inward life of the indivi- 
dual, now one, now the other side may predominate. 

With respect to mrapad:dovaz, scil. eis Odvarov, see Acts iii. 13, 
Rom. viii. 82, Isaiah li. 12. In the passage Ephes. v. 2, it is 
said, mapédwxey éavtov wrpocdopay cal Ovolay.—In the life and 
work of Christ every thing happened for us, nothing for Himself, 
for He already possessed all things with His Father, before He 
became man (2 Cor. viii. 9.)\—Asxaiwous is not here the same 
as Sicacoovvn ; for in the same way that 6a ra vraparra@pata 
ev must be understood “in order that our transgressions might 
be pardoned,” dca riv Svaxalwowy jyyov must also be explained 
“‘in order that righteousness might be wrought in us.” Atcalwow, 
therefore, denotes the divine act of making righteous, as dsa ra 
wapanTo@pata, the divine act of forgiveness. 


§ 8. OF THE FRUITS OF FAITH. 
(V. I—11.) 


To this complete exposition of the doctrine of the new way of 
salvation itself, according to its scriptural foundation, the Apostle 
now snnexes some intimation of the effects of the life of faith, by 
which the excellence of this way is first brought to view in all ite 
clearness. To be sure St Paul could not in this place do more 
than cursorily allude to them, because many things needed to be 
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considered before he could enter into such a full description of these 
effects as is found in the next chapters. It is not until the eighth 
chapter that we find a complete account of the infinite consequences 
of redemption, as well for the individual as for the whole creation. 

Ver. 1. St Paul includes under one expression the whole fulness 
of those blessings which accrue to the man who is justified by 
faith (as the receptive cause), through grace (as the creative cause), 
t. e., under éipyvn mpos Tov Beov. The conception of é:pyyn = 
ryibu) is here distinguished by the addition of aps Tov @edy, not 
merely from false peace, the étprjvn mrpos tov Kocpov, which is de- 
stroyed by the operation of Christ (John xvi. 83), in that the latter 
calls forth a struggle against sin (ver. 8, etc.) ; but also from that 
higher degree of peace, that inward peace of soul, the é:pyvn ampos 
ceavtov, which St Paul also calls épyvn Qeod (Phil. iv. 7; Col. 
iii. 15), and Christ in St John’s gospel évpyvn éun. (John xiv. 27.) 
The two stand, in fact, in thé same relation to one another as justi- 
fication and sanctification ; justification, or the ANeylfeaOau eis Suxas- 
ocuvny gives at once KaTaddXayy, and with it eipyvn mpos Tov 
@eor, the consciousness of being in a state of grace, the contrary 
to which is the éyOpa eis @edv. (See Rom. viii. 7.) No doubt 
this state contains within itself sanctification in the germ, but also 
only in the germ ; because the old man still lives inward harmony 
of life is only at first partially restored. The completeness of this 
harmony is only a frezé of life in the Spirit (Rom. viii. 6 ; Galat. 
v. 22), whilst the life of faith begins with éypnyn mpos tov Oedr, 
because this flows at once from the first act of grace. As the au- 
thor of peace in every form, God Himself is moreover called 6 Oeds 
Tis eipnvns (Rom. xv. 88; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 
Thess. iii. 16). The reading éywpev, which Lachmann and Scholz 
have adopted from A.C.D.I., must be regarded as inferior to the 
reading éyouev from inward grounds, for it is a strange idea to call 
upon men to have peace with God ; for peace with God is the gift 
of His grace. 

Ver. 2. As the second blessed consequence of justification, the 
Apostle, after a parenthesis, presents to us the exultation felt in the 
hope of future glory. For the words &¢ od «. r. X. cannot be un- 
derstood to mean, that the wpooaywy7 is another result of the 
‘StaavodoGas é« wlorews, for in that case in the first place the con- 
struction with «at would have been proceeded with, and then St 
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Paul would have avoided the introduction of the words eis yapu, 
which necessarily suggest quite another thought. Tholuck, in- 
deed, has proposed to place a stop after éoyynxapev, but this the 
reading, 77 miorev, will not permit. These words are no doubt 
wanting in B.D.F.G. and other documents having critical autho- 
rity, but itis plain that they have only been omitted to avoid the 
connection of mpocarywyy with what follows. Besides this, even if 
Th wiores were away, the placing a stop after éo-yjxayev would be 
inadmissible, because eis tHv ydpwv TavTiv would have no right 
connection with what follows. And further, that St Paul elsewhere 
(Ephes. ii. 18, iii. 12, the verb is found 1 Pet. iii. 18) uses this 
word of that access to God which is opened for the soul, can be no 
reason for giving it this sense in the present passage, since here it 
is defined more exactly by the addition of eis tiv ydpw TavTqy. 
The whole sentence 5é ov éoTjxapev must therefore be placed in a 
parenthesis, expressive of the fact, that the power of the Redeemer 
not only produces peace at the same time with justification, but 
even introduces the soul into the state of grace itself before this, 
so that the ydpus duty is the very Sucasooivn ex TiaTews it- 
self, to which not our own power, but Christ's grace alone can 
conduct us. 

The allusion to a mpocayaryevs who, so to speak, introduces the 
soul to God, is, by the above remarks, proved to be unsuitable ; 
nor has it otherwise any scriptural foundation. The perfect forms 
an Opposition to the preceding present éyouev. St Paul wishes to 
refer a// to Christ, to make Him appear as the Author and Fi- 
nisher of our renewal. The «at is therefore to be taken emphati- 
cally, “ by whom a/so already we have received access.” T7 mic- 
Tet may also be connected with eis ry xdpu, yet it is better to take 
eis == pos, to connect it with rpooaywy7, and to regard 7H wloret 
== TustevovTes. ‘“Eotixapev does not denote the mere standing 
in a certain relation, but leads us to think of the firmness and se- 
curity of the state of grace, as opposed to all wavering. By the d0éa 
@ecov Reiche supposes the divine image in man to be meant; this 
does not, however, suit the context, because ém’ éAm/d: is added ; 
for the divine likeness is not merely restored to the regenerate man 
in hope, but in reality. The expression rather denotes the heavenly 
existence of God, the participation in which constitutes the high- 
est blessedness of the creature. And in the connection of xav- 
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xaeGat with édis is implied the irrefragable certainty of being 
partaker of the glory of God. 

Ver. 3, 4. The Apostle, by a bold contrast, places the sufferings 
of the present in a parallel line with the glory of the future, and 
considers that the former proceed just as necessarily from the ducat- 
octvn Ths wlorens, as does the étpyvn mpos Tov Beov. (2 Tim. iii. 
12.) For there resides in the believer a principle which rebukes 
the sin which is in the world, and by so doing excites it against 
him, and which will not leave things in a state of indifference with 
respect to itself, but either attracts or repels them. In these very 
sufferings of the present, therefore, is contained a source of exalta- 
tion* for the Christian, in that they are not punishments to him, 
but the means of his perfection. (James i. 2, etc.) The three 
stages of tropzovyn, Soxeuy, and éAzrus are considered as proceeding 
from the sufferings ; whilst the former denotes the state of moral 
earnestness and of faithful endurance, Soxtus) relates to the state of 
approval as sterling proceeding from it, which bears within it hope 
as its blossom.t 

Aoxipy is the act of testing, but also that state of approval as 
genuine which proceeds from trial. In the same way Sox«tptoy 
unites both significations within itself. (See James i. 8; 1 Pet. i. 
7.) Karacyvvw is to be taken actively, “ hope maketh not 
ashamed,’ not intransitively, ‘‘ hope is not ashamed, i.e., is well- 
founded. 

Ver. 5. This hope, thus born in the midst of conflict, contains; 
however, within itself, the assurance of obtaining the glory which 
shall be revealed ; for, as an earnest of the same, we have already 
here below the love of God shed abroad in our hearts. The aydirn 
Tov Geod is considered therefore to be only, so to speak, the secret 
presence of God himself in our souls, whilst in eternal blessedness 
God gives Himself to His saints as the manifested One. Accor- 


* Riickert very pointedly remarks on this passage: “ We must not pare away any 
thing from the conception contained in xavya@o8az, unless we wish, at the same time, 
to detract from the powerful character of the Apostle; he is not only undaunted, not 
only of good courage, but really joyful, really lifted up in mind, yea, he reckons it as an 
honour to himself, that tribulation befals him, for this is to him a pledge of future glory.’’ 
But what an advance manifests itself here when compared with the Old Testament! In 
the book of Job the doubts of the sufferer, on account of his sufferings, wrestle anxiously 
with his still weak faith, here the believer rejoices boldly in all affliction and even ex- 
ults in it. 

+ On the subject of fXqrre see more in the notes to- Rom. viii. 24. 
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dingly, the love of God is not the inward life of man in 4 state 
of exaltation, the life of his feelings raised, so to speak, to a higher 
power, but it is a higher principle which has been grafted into the 
man, the [Iveta adyov ; the latter words express the substantial 
cause, ayd7rn the actual effect; but in reality they are both iden- 
tical, for the ayd7rn cod cannot be regarded as separate from the 
essential being of God in its highest manifestation, i.e., the Holy 
Ghost. God’s love is there only where He Himself is, for He zs 
love, and does not have love as something in or beside Himself. 
Karaicyive = yy “ to make ashamed, to disappoint by want 
of suocess.”” Rom. ix. 88, x. 11. In 7 dé éArres the article is not 
te be taken = duty, for there is but one true hope, rather is this 
sentence to be regarded as the fourth member in the sense, “ but 
hope works its own accomplishment, or has its fulfilment in itself,” 
so that the colon must be placed after xatatoyiver. The words 
ru. x. T.. (ver. 5) are not in fact’ to be connected with xatai- 
uve alone, but with cavywpeba (ver. 8), and indeed the whole 
passage in vers. 8,4. According to that Pelagian and Rationalis- 
tic view, which is opposed to the doctrine of the communication of 
the Spirit, aydan Qeod means the love of man to God; in the 
Apostle’s meaning it is the love of God to man, which however 
awakens in him reciprocal love (1 John iv. 19), not indeed 
proceeding from his own mere natural powers, but from the higher 
powers of the Divine Spirit. Only when thus taken can it be pro- 
perly said, concerning love, that it is shed abroad, for it is identi- 
cal with the element of the Spirit, and only contained in His mani- 
festation. The expression exxéyvras is founded upon the image 
of.a spiritual stream which spreads itself out over men ; no doubt an 
image, but in which there is this reality, that a higher power takes 
possession of man’s being. (See John vii. 38, 39; Acts ii. 16; 
Is. xxii. 15; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Joel iii. 1.) The movement, by 
which the Spirit is shed abroad, is considered to be connected with 
the névew of the same in the inner man, therefore we find éy not 
eis. The xapéia is, moreover, regarded as the receptacle of the 
Spirit, as the centre of the disposition and of the inclinations; for 
Instance, vots could not be used here. (See Olshausen opus. 
theol. p. 156 sqq.) The addition of rod Sobévros yyiv is not 
pleonastic by the side of éxxéyvras, the relation of the two expres- 
sions may be thus stated. The Spirit was given at the day of 
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Pentecost once for all to mankind as a whole, but it is not there- 
fore shed abroad in every individual heart, for this the personal 
appropriation of the work of Christ is first needed. The addition 
of tod So0évros jpiv is not therefore unnecessary, but expresses the 
possibility, which is provided for every one, of receiving the Holy 
Spirit poured forth into his heart. See John vii. 89, xvi. 7. 

Ver. 6. The nature of divine love is then exhibited by the 
Apostle, in the most illustrious proof which it could give of its 
power, in the sacrifice of the Son of God. It manifests itself 
therefore in the same self-sacrificing character in the hearts of be- 
lievers also, to whom it is imparted by that Holy Spirit which 
Christ obtained for men by His death. (John vii. 39.) The 
leading thought in this verse presents no difficulty, after what has 
been said on ill. 25, but the different readings of the text demand 
& more exact consideration. The érz at the commencement of the 
verse has probably occasioned all the variations with which it 
abounds.* In the first place, for éve several MSS. read évye, others 
éu yap or & tt. Semler, followed by Usteri, concludes, therefore, 
that é& is the right reading, and supposes that in the original letter 
of the Apostle an anacoluthon existed, to avoid which, some 
transcribers wrote érz. This hypothesis has certainly something 
to recommend it at first sight, but at the same time, the singular 
position of érz affords a sufficient explanation of the origin of the 
different readings; and then, if we carefully examine the passage, 
the reason for which ére was prefixed to it appears to have been the 
emphasis which this particle gives, on which account the ardent soul 
of the Apostle could not pronounce it too soon. But besides this, 
several MSS. of considerable authority, A.B.C.D.F.G. and others, 
repeat ére after aofevwv. Griesbach has even admitted this read- 
ing into the text ; but it was soon rejected by Knapp, and, in fact, 
it appears only to have been adopted from those MSS. which had 
erased @te at the beginning of the verse, and were determined by 


*® Compare on this point the critical essay of Professor Franz Ritter of Bonn, in the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie and Kathol. Theologie,” Heft 19. (Cologne, .1836.) p. 46, 
&c., who reckons this passage amongst the few in the N. T. to which conjectural oriti- 
cism must be applied. In fact, according to Ritter we should here read, ire yap dvrey 
hwy doQevav kara katpdv Xptords drip aceBiv awé0avs, according to the analogy of 
ver. 8, in which the same collocation is found. But the exercise of conjecture where go 
many critical appliances present themselves, appears justly to most modern critics to be 
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the parallel passage in ver. 8. If we retain the double ér, we musi 
explain the repetition by the strong feeling under which St Paul 
wrote, just as in vii. 21. No doubt the whole stress in this thought 
(as in iv. 5) is laid upon the fact, that men did not amend them- 
selves before, and do not now receive the blessings of Christ, as it 
were, for their reward, but that He died for them, even whilst they 
were yet godless and estranged from God, so that this highest act 
of love was the very means of their transformation. The difficulty, 
that God, from His very holiness, cannot love the ungodly, so long 
as they remain what they are, is obviated if we remember, that evil 
does not surely manifest itself absolutely in any man, but always in 
such a way, as to attach itself to the remains of the image of God 
in him. Inasmuch, therefore, as God loves the proper substance 
of man, his true though now darkened and oppressed self, He hates 
only that element of sin in or about man which impedes his free de- 
velopment.— With respect to the transposition of érz, see Winer’s 
Gram. p. 509. The term ao@evav is not merely explained by 
aoeBav, but also in ver. 8, by daprwdAav, and in ver. 10, by éx- 
Opc.. At the same time, it is not personal transgressions which 
are referred to, which are only derived from something deeper, 
nor some few particularly sinful men only (iv. 5), but the condt- 
tion of moral weakness in which al/ men are without exception. 
(See Galat. iv. 9, 18; Heb. iv. 15, v. 2.) Kard xa:pov= évxas- 
pes, at the time appointed by God. (Galat. iv. 4; 1 Pet. i. 20; 
Heb. ix. 26.) On the signification of iwmrép, when the subject is 
the death of Christ as the representative of man, see Rom. v. 15. 
Ver. 7, 8. In order to display im the fullest light the excellency 
of the divine love, it is compared with the most noble utterances of 
natural haman love, which, however, remain far below it. But in 
the communication of the love of God to men through the Holy 
Spirit (ver. 5), is also given the possibility of imitating Christ in 
the point of loving our enemies (Matth. v. 44, 45; 1 Pet. ii. 21). 
Particular difficulties have been discovered, strange to say, in 
ver. 7, though, as Reiche justly remarks, the passage is quite 
simple. Semler even regarded vers. 7, 8, as interpolated ; Grotius 
wished to read aédixou for Sixaiov, and others asked, whether 
Scxadov and dya@ov were substantives or adjectives, masculines or 
neuters. Since the whole question is about persons, in the first 
place both expressions must naturally be also referred to persons. 
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And further, as regards the terms Sicavos and dyads, the context 
plainly leads us to assume, that S/cavos designates the character of 
the righteous man, who performs whatever can be required of him, 
a@yaGds the character of the benevolent man, who does more than 
others venture to ask.* The first man we may esteem and respect, 
the second, on the other hand, we can love, and even earthly love 
can lay down its life for the object of its affection; but divine love 
dies for its enemies. 

Ver. 7. The first yép must be explained by a thought which is 
to be supplied, “ but this is something noble, something unheard 
of!" The word taya = lows is only found again in the N.T., 
Philem. v. 15.— ToApéay serves to denote the highest degree of self- 
sacrifice.—2 vyicravas, “ to prove, announce.” See iii. 5. 

Ver. 9, 10. Just as in iv. 25, St Paul now again places parallel 
with the first operation of Christ, the dscalwous, which was brought 
about by means of His death the other part of His work, which 
is here designated as owrnpia, and is referred to. His /ife as its 
source. These two, as already remarked upon the former passage, 
are by no means to beseparated, but, at the same time, in their 
very connection they must also not be confounded. The first is 
always absolute, for although the first forgiveness of sins, by which 
man enters into a state of grace, is daily repeated, on account of 
continual transgressions (1 Johnii. 1), yet it is always vouchsafed 
total and entire, for a partial forgiveness is none at all; the se- 
cond, on the other hand, is the subject of a gradual development, 
and is only complete with the daroAvtpwors (1 Cor. i. 80, Rom. 
viii, 28), in the more confined sense of that word. On this very 
account, therefore, as has already been remarked, the state of grace 
cannot have its foundation in the new life in man, because this is 
never more than relative, and therefore can never give peace (ver. 
1); where this is notwithstanding done, as according to the doc- 
trine of the [Roman] Catholic Church, there exists continual inse- 
curity (¢.¢., an uncertainty as to one’s being in a state of grace), 
as its consequence, and this is a condition which the doctrine of 
truth rejects, because no effort can be successful, which does not 
proceed from a heart altogether reconciled, and living a¢ peace with 


* The same relation subsists in Latin between justus and bonus. See Cicero de offic 
iii. 15. “ Si vir bonus is est, qui prodest quibus potest, nocet nemini, recte justum 
viram, bonum non facile reperiemus.” 
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God. In this difference between forgiveness of sins and sanctifica- 
tion, according to their inward nature, lies the Apostle’s justifica- 
tion for having represented them as standing parallel to each 
other, and drawing from one a conclusion with respect to the other. 

Atxatotc6ai and xataddXdocecGar are here used as quite sy- 
nonymous ; the proper substance of both is the &peous Tav apap- 
tiov, the negative side of the way of salvation, the removal of the 
old, of the barrier. (With respect to xara\Xayy, see the notes to 
Rom. iii. 24, 25.) This transaction, az act of God, occurs whilst 
man is yet in the condition of an enemy to God; since then by 
means of this act the man becomes a $iAds Beod, and mryamnpévos 
(Ephes. i. 6), how much more easy is it to be assured that the work 
He has begun He will also complete inthe cwrnpia? Neither is 
this last, however, according to the Apostle's view, a work of man, 
as if God began indeed the new life in him, but the man himself is 
to continue it and complete it (see notes to ix. 1) ; He who is the 
Author is Himself also the Finisher of our faith (Hebr. xii. 2), and 
indeed by means of His fw), 7. e., His glorified life at the right 
hand of God. But it is just this climax, indicated by the 7o\A@ 
padXov, which is expressly repeated in ver. 10, which is peculiar to 
the present passage (compared with iv. 25). The thought is not 
to be understood objectively, as if Christ had more power in His 
exaltation than in His humiliation, but only subjectively, according 
to the way in which it is comprehended by man. ‘The power of 
Christ is equal in all stages of His life, but in His state of humi- 
liation He restrained Himself from the utterance of His power, and 
on this account after His resurrection it presents itself to our human 
comprehension as an increasing power. We may therefore realize 
to ourselves the thought in this manner; if God has regenerated 
the man, it is to be hoped that He will maintain and perfect him in 
his regenerate state, and the conceivableness of a falling away gra- 
dually diminishes till it reaches a minimum. The term cwtnpla 
here, as well as d7roAvTpwats in 1 Cor. i. 80, is to be taken in the 
narrower sense ; in its wider signification this word may also include 
that Scxacode Gat, in which lies the pledge of the further develop- 
ment of the inward life. 3 wrnpla, moreover, stands commonly alone, 
as the mere contrary to amrwAeva, but in this passage it appears in 
a connection which we could never have expected, and this shows 
us how careful we ought to be in supplying words to complete the 
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sense of Scripture. If dé ris dpyfjs had not stood here, certainly 
no one would have supplied just these words, but probably some 
such as a7 Ths dpaprias. For it appears as if the Sucavodc Oar had 
already relieved us from the wrath, and that therefore in the further 
development of the life the only question could be about our entire 
deliverance from the old man of sin. But however true this may 
be, it is not Jess true that every, even the least sin, has the divine 
6pyy for its necessary accompaniment. We may therefore say of 
the man who is d:caiwOeis or KaTadXaryéts, on the one hand, that he 
as such is already delivered from wrath, inasmuch as the centre of 
his personal being is saved (John iii. 86), but, on the other hand, 
that he remains yet under the opy7, inasmuch as the totality of his 
being is not yet sanctified, and he needs continual forgiveness ; the 
latter mode of representation is that here chosen, whilst the former 
is the more usual. 

Ver. 11. However, with this owrnpia, which is only to be at- 
tained hereafter, the Apostle once more contrasts, as in ver. 2, that 
joy already present, which is to believers the earnest of the divine 
glory (viii. 24). The present blessing of reconciliation here below, 
with which is connected the gift of the Spirit (ver. 5), is to them so 
sure a pledge of their future inheritance, that they feel as if they 
possessed it already. 

To cwOyodpue8a is opposed cavyapevot sc. éopev (for which later 
MSS. read xcavydpeGa and xavy@pev).—The climax ov povov— 
GX Kal raises cavyacGat above the preceding cwOnaopueba ; the 
latter contains in fact only the mere conception of @A7res, whilst 
xavynow goes far beyond this. There is no reference here to a 
new and bigher object. Fritzsche and Winer wish to keep strictly to 
the participle in cavy@pevor, and co-ordinate it with catadXayévtes 
so that both participles may depend upon swOncopeGa, and the fol- 
lowing sense arise, “‘ not only reconciled, but also rejoicing in God, 
we shall be saved.” But the thought “ we shall be saved rejoicing” 
is not very suitable, either in itself, or in relation to ‘‘ we shall be 
saved being reconciled.” We therefore prefer to take the participle 
as temp. fin., 80 that St Paul proceeds from the subject of redemp- 
tion to the new subject of xavynets. 
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SECTION III. 
(V. 12—VII. 6.) 
OF THE VICARIOUS OFFICE OF CHRIST. 


After this description of the nature of the new way of salvation, 
and its effects, Paul might at once have proceeded to set forth how 
the individual man is developed upon it, which at chap. vii. 7, &c., 
he does, but that a thought mediating this, which then presented, 
as it does now, especial difficulties to men, the vicarious office of 
Christ, required a further deduction for the foundation of the doc- 
trine itself. Without the idea of His vicarious office the whole work 
of the Saviour would remain something isolated, a beautiful act of 
self-sacrifice by an individual, without any real power for the tota- 
lity, a power which first made it the object of a sermon to the 
world, and the turning-point of the world’s history. The apostle 
proves, therefore, this important point most carefully, and does so 
Jirstly, by bringing Christ as the second Adam into parallel with 
the first, and shewing, that, as from the first sin, so from the 
second grace issues, like streams from different well-springs (v. 
12-21). Secondly, Paul sets forth, how accordingly all that was 
done in Christ was fulfilled in the faithful themselves, who are in 
Him as they were in Adam (vi. 1-11.) And, dastly, he infers, 
that no one, consequently, who is in Christ, can serve sin, for that 
by his very being in Christ he has died to sin and become free, im 
order to his entering a higher state (vi. 12, vu. 6.) 


§ 9. PARALLEL BETWEEN ADAM AND CHRIST.* 
(V. 12-21.) 


According to the tenor of the epistle in the whole, the Apostle’s 
primary object here was nothing more than to set forth Christ as 


* Compare upon this important section of the epistle Rothe’s Monographie (Leipzig, 
1836), and the Essays of Finkh (Tiibing. Zeitschrift 1880, H.1.), and Schmid (Ibid, 
H. 4.) 
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the representative of the whole race, and as the originator of right- 
eousness for all ; in order, however, to make this relation percep- 
tible, he sets out from the position of Adam to the human race, 
which he presumes as acknowledged ; and so gains occasion to 
trace as well in its inward ground the fact of general sinfulness, 
which he had brought out in chapters i. and ii. Accordingly the 
following weighty section forms the foundation for two doctrines 
of truth equally important, and each supporting the other ; for the 
doctrine of original sin, that is, the proclivitas peccandi, which 
diffuses itself over the race, in the way of generation from Adam, 
independently of the proper personal sin of men, and for the doc- 
trine of the vicarious office of Christ. As Paul's exposition sets 
out from the former as a thing presumed, we also take it first into 
consideration that the latter may follow upon it. Meanwhile both 
_ rest upon a common basis, to which, therefore, we must previously 
make reference. In a treatise I mean, like that in which we are 
now engaged, it is quite impossible to arrive at any satisfactory 
result, if we are divided in the fundamental views. The hope of 
uniting all expositors in the view of this passage must be entirely 
given up, for the very reason that there is no prevailing unity upon 
its principles. No one, however, with the best intention, can make 
any other exposition, than such as shall comprehend the ideas of 
the holy writer, with which he wishes himself to agree, in one har- 
mony, that is in accordance with Ais principles; but this process 
is certainly far from producing a likeness of result. Of the truth 
of this assertion with regard to this passage, every one may be con- 
vinced by the treatise of Reiche (Comment. ad. loc. p. 409-446.) 
This learned man treats the difficult and important passage with 
great industry, and certainly with unbiassed mind, notwithstanding 
he arrives at results which are im direct contradiction to the ex- 
press words of the Apostle, and the sum of scriptural doctrine ; and 
this for no other reason than because he sets out from an entirely 
different basis from that on which Paul stands. From this his 
different station all the expressions of the Apostle present them- 
selves to him in a false light, so that he must necessarily fail in 
comprehending the whole. The dispute upon the differing concep- 
tion of single parts is now an endless one, and therefore most un- 
satisfactory and to no purpose; yet something may surely be hoped 
for from a conference upon the common basis—to this, therefore, 
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we chiefly apply, and according to our plan shall touch h only upon 
what is most important in particulars. 

Antiquity knew only two different stations from which to consi- 
der this passage, and although under altered names and forms with 
shades of distinction and modifications, the same have continued 
to the present essentially like what they were, since the time when 
they were first keenly expressed ; the Augustinian and the Pela- 
gian. The difference between these two carefully considered is not 
in some, but in all points, and they deviate specifically upon all the 
great problems ; ; any reconciliation, therefore, between them is out 
of the question ; they run, like parallel lines, constantly beside, 
without getting nearer to each other. For our purpose, the follow- 
ing observations upon the interpretation of this passage result from 
these two directions. The Pelagian (whether half or whole, it 
makes no difference. here) can never conceive of mankind other- 
wise than as a sum of free, intellectual individuals, standing by 
one another ; in virtue, as in sin, every person stands and falls by 
himself.* The Augustinian can just as little conceive of mankind 
otherwise, than as an united whole, in which the separate indivi- 
duals are by no means disengaged substantial entireties, but integ- 
rating parts of the totality. If now the expositor sets out from 


* Whether the fall of individuals be said to occur in this world, or, according to Ori- 
gen, in a former, is in the main all one; each individual ever stands or falls by himself 
according to this theory. See thereon the admirable exposition in the Phil. des Rechts 
by my honoured colleague, Prof. Stahl, vol. 2, part i. (Heidelberg 1883), p. 99, &c., where 
he says, “ Adam is the original matter, Christ is the original idea in God, of mankind, 
both personally living. Mankind is one in them, therefore Adam's sin became the sin 
of all, Christ's sacrifice the atonement for all, Every leaf of a tree may be green or 
wither by itself, but each suffers by the disease of the root, and recovers by its healing. 
The shallower the man so much the more isolated will everything appear to him, for upon 
the surface all lies apart. He will see in mankind, in the nation, ay even in the family 
mere individuals, where the act of the one has no connexion with that of the other. 
The deeper the man is, so much the more do these inward relations of unity proceeding 
from the very centre force themselves on his notice. Yea, the love of our neighbour is 
itself nothing but the deep feeling of this unity, for we love him only with whom we feel 
and acknowledge ourselves to be one. What the Christian love of our neighbour is for 
the heart, that unity of race is for the understanding. If sin be through one, and re- 
demption through one be not possible, the command to love our neighbour is also unin- 
telligible. The Christian ethics and the Christian faith are therefore of a truth indisso- 
lubly united. Christianity effects in history an advance like that from the animal king- 
dom to man, by its revealing the essential unity of men, the consciousness of which in 
the ancient world had vanished when the nations were separated.” . Even s0; man comes 
not truly to himself until he comes to God in Christ; without Christ he remains in the 
element of animal life! ; 
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the jirst station, he has only the choice between two ways; either 
to take the words of the Apostle, in this place, to mean, that the 
effect of Adam’s sin and the effect of Christ's nghteousness are to 
be understood merely as the operation of doctrine and example, 
but in no respect as really inwrought, which indeed, according to his 
principles, they cannot be, ov to say, that Paul doubtless proposes 
a different view, but that this view is false. Whoever, on the other 
harrd, interprets the words from the second station, finds himself 
according to their nearest, simplest meaning, in perfect harmony, 
not merely with the Apostle Paul, but with the whole Scripture. 
That the advantage, therefore, is on this side, needs no proof; yet 
that alone certainly cannot determine any one to incline to it; but 
independently of this, the deeper truth lies in the contemplation of 
mankind as a comprehended unity, since the substantiality and 
separateness of individuals is but a very relative one, and in this 
relativeness is comprised in that unity, just as the relative substan- 
tiality of the members of a body is comprised by the absolute unity 
of life of the whole animal organism. (Comp. further at xi. 1.) 
However, this is, of course, not the place to enter more particularly 
into this extensive inquiry ; suffice it here to notice, that the voice 
of the Scripture itself accords with this conception by the images of 
the body (1 Cor. xii. 20), of the vine (John xv. I, etc.), and olive 
tree (Rom. xi. 17, etc.), whereby it marks the unity of life of the 
whole. But in these images, consecrated by scriptural use, the 
idea is expressed in a singularly illustrative manner; as, namely, in 
a tree not every little branch is of any essential importance to its 
whole growth, but as many may be broken off, without causing any 
damage to the entire tree, so also in the human race. But in two 
respects the destruction even of the smallest twig brings all the tree 
to nothing. First, at the sprouting of the seed, secondly, at the 
grafting of the tree. By breaking off the apparently insignificant 
sprout, or the feeble graft, the whole tree is destroyed. Even so, 
mankind has two poles of life in its development, the condition of 
which decides the state of the whole. Firstly, Adam, the bud, out 
of whom the whole race was developed ; his death immediately after 
his creation would have annulled mankind, the injury he suffered 
damaged all the coming race, as a bruised bud makes the whole 
tree grow scant and crooked. Secondly, Christ, whose relation to 
the race derived from Adam is like that of the noble graft to the 
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wild tree [Jer. ii. 21] ;* could it be thought, that Christ had been 
taken away before the completion of His work, mankind would then 
have remained in their natural rudeness, just as a tree, whose graft 
was destroyed, and which now puts forth mere water-shoots. But 
if the noble graft abide, it makes the whole tree noble ; all juices, 
which are guided through it, change their nature, and are no more 
wild. Men are wont to say, that parables prove nothing ; never- 
theless, comparisons often teach by depth of meaning infinitely 
more and better than all abstract arguments, seeing they are de- 
rived from nature, the mirror of the glory of the unseen God, living 
demonstrations, as it were, of the Most High God Himself. It 
follows of course, that, according to the principles of these different 
views, the notions also, which properly fall under consideration 
here, respecting the origin of souls,t must be modified. The 
Pelagian can only consistently follow Creatianism, or what leads 
to the same isolating of men, Pra-existentianism, for which Be- 
necke has again attempted to plead. But according to the Augus- 
tinian principle we are led to T’raducianism, which alone has any 
agreement with Scripture and experience, and, kept clear of Mate- 
rialism, is able to satisfy all requisitions of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The consequence, therefore, is, that, as the existence of this 
passage, with its precise explanations, effected no more for the Pela- 
gians of all centuries, but their trying by subtleties to evade its 
import so opposite to their system ; so even if the passage were not 
there, the Augustinians would be no further from their principle, 
since it rests by no means merely on these words, but upon the co- 
herent doctrine of Scripture and its inward necessity. 

A totally different position, however, regarding the questions 
which come under consideration in this passage, from that occupied 


* As to how far it can be said that Christ represents also the sinful tendency in man- 
kind, see the observations at Rom. viii. 3. 


+ The discussion of this subject at large we defer to Hebr. ix. 7, &c. I have only 
now to remark, that it would not be very difficult to get rid of the objections, lately 
made by Tholuck (lit. Anz. Jahrg. 1834. Num. 23), against the traducian view, from the 
experience of bad children being often begotten of good parents, and vice versa; since 
the old man still lives even in the best, and germs of nobler life are resting in the worst ; 
but individually we cannot trace, without prejudicing in some degree the main view, by 
what law the one element or the other gains predominance in the moment of generation. 
The assertion, however, that every traducian view has materialism in it, is decidedly 
false, and will meet its refutation at the passage referred to. 
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by antiquity, has been adduced by the latest theology,* and from 
this station Usteri (Paul. Lehrbegr., 4th edit. p. 24, &c.) gives 
his exposition. The latest theology is far from that mechanical 
contemplation of the world, upon which the Pelagian method of 
isolation rests ; on the contrary, in respect to the relation of the in- 
dividual to the whole, it takes entirely the side of the dynamic view 
of the world, which forms the basis of the Augustinian theory. But 
it deviates, nevertheless, in the result, because it sets out from a dif- 
ferent view of evil. As Schleiermacher's doctrine of predestination 
could not but be quite different from the Augustinian, since he 
openly avowed the restoration ; so also the doctrine of original sin 
could not but take a different form, if evil, as he and the Hegel 
School assert, is to be held as mere negation. Adam's fall could 
be no loss to him, for he had nothing to lose, but only the mani- 
festation of that deficiency which clave to him as creature ; the sin- 
fulness of the race could not proceed from Adam’s act, because all 
bear in themselves the same imperfection which made Adam’s fall 
necessary, and they just as much as Adam must have been brought 
into that opposition, of which it is no advantage not to know; 
Christ, accordingly, worked only so far in redeeming and atoning, 
as by His divine fulness of life he made up the created deficiency in 
the creature. Infinitely more full of spirit and depth of meaning, 
however, as this doctrine of modern theology is, than the flat Pela- 
gian rationalism, we feel ourselves nevertheless unable to make it 
our own, since evil, according to the Scripture, is by no means re- 
presented as mere negation. It is not, indeed, like good in its 
complete manifestation, substance, as Manicheism holds, yet 
surely something real and posttive; it has, that is, without sub- 
stantiality its positive reality in the actually disturbed symmetry. 
As such real disharmony in the relations ordained by God, Holy 
Scripture removes evil in its origin and its operative power into the 
spiritual world; from hence it continues to diffuse the effects of its 


* The mode in which Benecke has proposed the passage should be understood, needs 
but a brief notice, since it proves itself at once to be untenable. He supposes, namely, 
as Origen, that every man has sinned by himself, not however in this world, but in a 
state of pre-eristence. The Scripture, however, does not acknowledge any personal pras- 
existence, it teaches rather merely a pree-existent state of being in the divine mind, since 
God beholds the future as present. (Comp. thereon Ephes.i. 4.) The farther defence 
of pree-existence by Benecke in a letter to Liicke (Stud. 1832. H. 8, p. 616, &c.), brings 
forward no new matter. ; 
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disharmonious nature, until it finds its barrier at the element of 
good. Therefore is the fall of Adam set forth in the Bible as the 
opening of a gate that leads to the spiritual world, so that it is not 
his act, outward and isolate, which 1s efficient, but that act in con- 
nexion with the frightful element to which it conceded entrance. So 
that, as a spark thrown into inflammable matter can enkindle a fire, 
to consume the greatest wood, or one stone taken from a protecting 
dam causes a whole stream to pour away; so also Adam's sin 
which might appear so trifling. Spark and stone, without touch- 
wood and stream, could do no essential harm, so without the exist- 
ence of a kingdom of darkness Adam’s sin could not have caused 
such hurt. In relation to this kingdom Adam stood, like the 
porter, holding also as he did then in his hand the keys of the 
kingdom of light ; he opened ¢hat door and the lot was cast for 
ages. In the same position we behold the Saviour. According to 
the history of the temptation the key to the kingdom of this world’s 
prince was offered also to Him, but He refused it and opened for 
mankind Paradise instead, whereby the stream of light then break- 
ing in had power to scare off the shades of former night which ages 
had been gathering. Thus comprehended, Adam and Christ along 
appear in their complete central meaning, as the Scripture sets them 
forth. They are the hinges, round which the doors of the powers 
of the universe move ; the poles, from which life and death, light 
and darkness stream, which reveal themselves as well in the tota- 
lity, as in every individual, in the power which they exercise on the 
world. The life of the great collective body, which we call man- 
kind, oscillates between Adam and Christ, ay the life of the whole 
universe, for Adam’s fal] and Christ's resurrection are turning-points 
for the development of it all. (Comp. at Rom. viii. 19, &.) And 
even so the being touched by the life-stream of Christ is for indivi- 
duals greater or less, for nations and men, the turning-point of 
their existence. If, therefore, the latest theology and philosophy 
are to attain to a complete appropriation of the substance of the 
gospel, which they are trying for as a task of highest worth, a revi- 
sion of the doctrine of evil and a deeper foundation for it will be of 
urgent necessity. (Comp. the observations at Matt. viii. 28.) 

Ver. 12. The Apostle now clearly, while connecting by Sca tovro 
the foregoing exposition of the efficacy both of the death and life of 
Christ, presumes by the comparison with do7rep the relation of 
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Adam to the sinfulness of the whole race as acknowledged. The 
question however is, how far Paul could do this? For we certainly 
do not find among the Rabbins any common agreement upon the 
doctrine of original sin. They term the general sinfulness bape , 


that is, “‘ confusion, desolation,” or as original sin yy WL that 


is, “‘ the imagining* of evil.” (Comp. Buxtorf. lex. talm. pag. 978 
and 2041.) At one time, however, they refer the origin of sin in 
man to Adam’s fall, at another they represent it as created with man 
by God.t Meanwhile Tholuck observes justly, that the latter of 
these conceptions could proceed only from the theory of cabbalistic 
emanation, which makes evil appear as mere negation ; now since 
no trace is to be found among the Jews of the properly Pelagian 
view, that every one is himself the originator of his own sinfulness 
by personal abuse of free will, we may so much the more consider 
the doctrine of Adam’s sin, as the causa efficiens of the sinfulness 
of his race, to have been the prevailing Jewish doctrine, for the 
cabbala kept constantly in narrower circles and the Apocrypha 
clearly shew, how much the doctrine of original sin at the time they 
were composed was formed. (Comp. Wisd. Sol. ii. 23, xu. 10, 
xii. 1 ; Sirach xxv. 24.) Most decisive, however, is the collective 


* (Sinnen. See note, where “x5 seems to be translated by ‘‘ Concupiscentia ;” its 
original meaning is “bilden, fingere, form.” Gen. vi. 5. comp. Van Ess. } 


+ Compare Schottgen and Wetstein ad loc. Tholuck and Reiche also have given co- 
pious extracts in their commentaries; the views of the Bible Dogmatists may be seen in 
Usteri, Paul. Lehrbegr. s. 25, note. Among the passages which refer sin to the fall of 
Adam, besides the interpretations of later Rabbins, to which certainly less is to be con- 
ceded, and the Targums on Eccles. vii. 30, Ruth. iv. 22.—Jalkut Rubeni, fol. 18. 1, has 
considerable weight, where it is said: “ nisi Adam peccaset, faisset nudus et coitum exer- 
cuisset et concupiscentia prava neminem induxisset ; postquam vero peccavit et concu- 
piscentia prava ania 3 adest, nemo nudus incedere potest.” The p57“) On the 


contrary appears as “created by God in Succa fol. 52, 2. “ Quatuor sunt, quorum poenitet 
Deum, quod illa creaverit, nimirum captivitatem, Chaldewsos, Ismaelitas et concupiscen- 
tiam pravum.” It may be questioned notwithstanding, whether creare here, like plantare 
in Aben Ezra ad Psalm. li. 7, ought not to be otherwise interpreted, namely, to be un- 
derstood of the negative operation of God, permission. Nothing tells more for the cor- 
rect apprebension of the doctrine of the Rabbins than the circumstance that they had also 
conceived correctly the parallel between Adam and the Messiah as his antitype. So in 
Neve Schalom, fol. 160, 2.. “‘ Quemadmodum homo primus (Adam) fuit RUITS “IT (that 


is, the first or rather only one in sin, the representative of the whole sinning race of 
man) sic Messias erit ultimus ad auferendum peccatum penitus.’’ The doctrine of the 
Messiah alone, in the complete form in which the Jews already had it, could not, indeed, 
consistently followed out, lead to any other view upon the origin of the sinfulness of 
the race, than that the whole must have fallen in Adam and through him. 
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import of the Old Testament with its doctrine of the Messiah and 
His sacrifice, which, as the Epistle to the Hebrews proves at large, 
necessarily presupposes the sinfulness of the whole race through 
Adam. For were all men born with the same moral powers as 
were created in Adam, and did they all sin by the mere abuse of 
their own free will; neither regular expiatory sacrifices could have 
been beforehand ordained for all, since every moment some one 
might have proved himself to be quite pure, and at all events chil- 
dren who died in infancy must have been excepted, who neverthe- 
less were just as unclean according to the law as all the dead were, 
nor could so thorough an influence have been derived from the ap- 


pearing of One Person, as is connected with the Messiah. As far. 


as regards passages like Ezek. xvii. 1, &., they are only appar- 
ently contradictory, for the doctrine of original sin on no account 
excludes the responsibility for particular sins nor a faithful use of 
the proffered means of salvation spoken of in that chapter. The 
doctrine of original sin does not say, that any one must steal, com- 
mit adultery, or such like, on the contrary man possesses even after 
the fall, according to the doctrine of Scripture and the Symbolical 
Books, power enough to perform opera civilia and to abstain from 
positive transgressions of the law ; it only teaches, that man is un- 
able by his own power to get nid of the prava concupisentia,* the 
evil desire that swells up in the heart, and the proclivitas peccandi, 
into which the mere possibilitas peccandi created by God in the 
first man passed, when by the first sin he made room for the influ- 
ence of darkness. 

Now, in what manner the Apostle could have put it, in order more 
clearly and decidedly to express his doctrine of the sin of Adam be- 
ing causative of the sinfulness of his race, than by saying: &+’évos 
avOperrou 1) duaptia és Tov Kocpov éto7jOe, cannot certainly be 
conceived, notwithstanding artifice enough has been employed 
upon his simple words. For instance it is attempted to evade the 
apostolic idea, by taking ayaptia to mean independently sinful 
actions (peccata actualia), while it designates the sinful habit 
(habites peccandi), the expressions of which are termed dyudp- 


* Luther: “Original sin is not done like all other sins, but it is, it liveth and doeth 
all other sins.”—And in another place: ‘“ Thou canst do nothing but sin doas thou will- 
est, all which thon settest about is sin, and abideth sin, let it show as fine as it may 5 ; 
beginning, furthering, and finishing is all God's.” 
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Tha, TapaTTwopa, tapaBaots. So far as the sinful habit must 
be necessarily presupposed from these expressions of it, adpaptia 
may certainly denote the sinful act, but even the following ex- 
position of the Apostle shews, that, where a sinful act is to be ex- 
pressly mentioned, he makes use of one of those words. Besides, 
supposing that auaptia might be so taken here, the &’ évds 
avOperrov (which thus occurs again | Cor. xv. 21), would be suf- 
ficient to forbid that the passage should be interpreted : “‘ Adam 
opened the line of sinful acts,” whereby alone it can be brought 
near to the Pelagian view. But the modern theory of sin being 
create in man is contradicted not only by the da but the éonrOe. 
Sin existed already with and in Adam, it did not come first by him. 
According to that theory Paul must have written, “as sin in the 
first man first also manifested itself."—-The els dvOpwiros is more- 
over, as ver. 14 shews, ddam. If it is said, 1 Tim. ii. 14, of Eve, 
that she, not Adam, was deceived, this form of exposition refers 
merely to the relation of woman and man, the former being cer- 
“tainly the half the more accessible to sin. But where mention is 
made of the race collectively, and the relation of man and woman 
is not brought forward, Adam is named as the head of the first 
human pair, which is to be comprehended as unity.—As conse- 
quence of sin death only 1s made prominent, in which as the 
head of all evil every other form of it is comprised. Here indeed 
@avaros signifies principally the death of the dody, as also Gen. iii. 
3, 4, but this had not been possible without the spiritual death, 
which entered with sin itself* For it is the nature of death to 
disturb and separate that which belongs together ; in the first state 
indeed men had no more the tmposstbilitas moriendi than the im- 
possibilitas peccandi, but both the posstbilitas non moriendi and 
non peccandi he had, and this passed by sin into the necessitas 
moriendi and the proclivitas peccandi. Thus, while the bodily 
death is the separation of the sow/ from the body, the spiritual 
death is represented as the separation of the spirit from the soud. 
This latter, however, was not a ¢ofa/ separation, as sin did not de- 


* Comp. Augustine’s treatise hereon, in the first chapter of the thirteenth book, de ct- 
vitate Det; particularly in cap. 5, upon the question: “ Quod sicut iniqui male utuntur 
lege, quee bona est, ita et justi bene utuntur morte, quee mala est.” Adam's life after his fall 
was even as a slow dying, that reached its completion in his physical death: Christ's {wo- 
arotnots of mankind is also gradual, the height of which is in the glorification of the 
body. 

N 
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velope itself, as with the fallen angels, in man himself, but was 
brought to him from without, as in the temptation of Chnst. The 
necessitas peccandi appears therefore first as the Odvaros Sev- 
Tepos, as the highest point of sinful development. ‘The reciprocal 
operation of the spiritual and physical, which finds expression in 
this, is not however limited according to the Pauline doctrine 
merely to man, but its disturbance reacts also upon the xticts ge- 
nerally, as at Rom. viii. 17, &c., will be further shewn.* But no 
sooner has the expression ét¢ xoopov éus7HAGe been used of Adam's 
sin (where xcoopos does not signify the universe, for sin was already 
in the spiritual world, but the world of man), than this sin is set in 
death, as its bitter fruit, as a principle penetrating through (6¢7A- 
Gev) the whole of the race, and, as is the course with every develop- 
ment, increasing and terminating in itself. (The dvtws must be 
taken therefore ‘“ according to the connection of sin and death.”) 
Although therefore Adam's act was not the act of an isolated in- 
dividual, but the act of the race, since he is not to be considered as 
one man by the side of and among many others, but as ¢he man ;t 
yet the continuing progress of sin is not so denied by the sin of 
his posterity, but most decidedly established with it. Only sin it- 
self is ever to be considered as punishment of sin, so that the sinning 
of the descendants became the very saddest consequence and pun 
ishment of the first sin. Had it been possible for the nearest de- 
scendants of Adam, for instance Abel or Seth, by perfect righteous- 
ness to stop the stream of corruption that came breaking in, to 
stand in the gap (Ezek. xxii. 30), Adam’s act would then have 
been of no greater importance than any other sin, and it would 
then have been not merely fitting for the Apostle to mention any 
other, in order to make the antitypical comparison with Christ's 
act, but it would have answered even better, for instance, Cain’s 
killing would seemingly have formed a far stronger contrast with 
Christ being killed. But every one feels that such a thing would, 


* Glockler (p. 84) says very appropriately: “Sin has the power of reproducing itself 
in the next neighbour, and that to the full extent, with all its consequences, unless it be 
subdued by the mightier power (derived from Christ) of that neighbour's life. Especially 
must this be the case with that neighbour, who owes his whole existence to a living or- 
ganism, which is penetrated throughout by the power of sin. Here, conception is already 
a conception in sins, the first germ of life receives already the whole shape of sin.” 


+ Rightly says Augustine: “In Adamo omnes tunc peccaverunt, quando in ejus natura 
adhuc omnes ille unus fuerunt.” (De pecc. mer, et rem. iii, 7.) 
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according to St Paul’s way of thinking, have been quite untenable, 
for Adam’s sin is to him the mother of all the rest, and therefore, 
however insignificant in outward seeming, in its essence the sin of 
all sins, because the greatness of the sin depends on the situation 
which the sinner occupies, and no sinner ever yet stood where eter- 
nal Jove had placed Adan. 

After these observations, it is clear what ought to be thought of 
the ordinary Pelagian-rationalistic view, that the addition éf’ @ 
wavres Huaptov, signifies that the sinfulness of men is not caused 
by Adam’s act, but by their own sins. For it is evident that the 
Apostle is thinking of that sinning of all as. being the consequence 
of Adam’s sin, and makes this addition only in order to show that 
if any one could have been supposed who sinned not, as the case 
was afterwards with Christ, then indeed a bound had been thereby 
set to death, provided that he occupied as central a position as 
Adam and Christ. Excepting this, it could only be said that the 
Apostle intends to intimate that the unfaithfulness of men, in not 
resisting sin even fo the extent that they might have done, accord. 
ing to the moral powers still left to them, diffused the common sin- 
fulness more guickly and generally than otherwise it would have 
been. Surely, therefore, if éf’ @ is not to be translated with the 
Vulgate in guo,* and so this expression forms no proof in favour 
’ of the representation of the race by Adam ; still it forms no weapon 
against this doctrine itself, which, in the connexion of the whole 
argument, is sufficiently established. Grammatically, éf 6 can only 
be taken as conjunction, as no antecedent can be fully traced, to 
which the relative could. be easily applied.t As such, éf' 6 answers 
to our “indem” (in that), = WD and signifies the being at the 


same time, or together, with another. § As to japrov, many are 


* How little év ¢ would be contrary to Paul’s meaning, is shown by 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
where it is said: womep ty ro Addu wdavres droOvicxovew, dutw Kal dv re Xpiors 
adyres CwomoOyoovras, 

+ Glockler and Schmid (ad loc. p. 191, &c.) would refer ép’o to OévarTos, “ even unto 
which all sinned,” that is, to make death the réXos of sin; but this has something ex- 
tremely forced. 

t [Zugleichseyn. } 

§ In passages like 2 Cor. v. 4, Phil. iii. 12, e's is the conjunction also, not merely 
éori with the relative, but it cannot be admitted to be 80 here. According to Rothe’s ex- 
planation, who takes é@’o =: wl roiTw wore, the sense would also be: “ in such wise that, 
under the certainty that.” But he assumes that all siuned themselves. Now this was not so ; 
death struck many without their having themselves sinned, ¢.9, all infant children. But 
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of opinion that Paul is thinking of actual sins in using the word 
sins which proceed from the proclivitas peccandi; but if the 
waves, as the representation of the whole chapter requires, is to 
be understood in its properest sense of the totality, and so to in- 
clude children dying in unconsciousness, this view naturally gets 
involved in extreme perplexity, and can only fall back upon the 
assertion that Paul is only speaking of individuals capable of sin ; 
an assertion, however, which assuredly draws on the difficult ar- 
gument, where the capability for sin begins.* How entirely un- 
tenable this view is, appears by this its own principal support in 
the most glaring light! Augustine's theory, on the contrary, al 
though his translation of ép' @ by in guo is wrong, is here in 
thought impregnable. For the jyaprov signifies ‘“ being sinful,” 
together with ‘‘ committing sin,’ and it is only casual in indivi- 
duals that the latter does not issue from the furmer, the berg sin- 
ful remaining nevertheless ; the sense of the words therefore is : 
‘‘in that (in Adam) all (without any exception) sinned, and with 
the greater number as consequence thereof the original sin expressed 
itself besides in further sinful acts, therefore did death also, the 
wages of sin, pierce through to all.” Taken so the imputatio in 
penam et reatum of the sin of Adam has its truth; taken so the 
efficiency of Christ, in whom all in fact rose again just as they had 
in fact fallen in Adam, forms with that truth a true parallel. The 
question how in Adam all who were not yet in existence could sin 
with him, has difficulty init only so long as the isolation of indivi- 
duals is maintained. If this be given up, all takes a simple form, 


it is just on wayrec that all the emphasis in the argument is laid. According to the 
Apostle’s meaning, therefore, év dur is doubtless to be supplied, and the passage to be 
taken thus: since they had all (collectively) sinned, namely, in Adam. This sense, too, 
alone agrees with what follows, where even the difference of the sinning, of those, for in- 
stance, who lived before the Mosaic law, from Adam's sinning, is set forth. Adam acted 
as person, and transgressed a positive command of God, the collective body sinned only 
in him; yet the punishment of death fell upon all together, as a proof, that even the 
participation in the general sin is of itself sin before God, although certainly in another 
sense than purely personal sin. (Upon the classical usage of 2p’ in the signification 
iwi TovTw wote, comp. Matthis’s Gr. § 179, p. 1068; Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 268; 
Fritzsche ad loc. p. 299, &e.—Upon the use of the synonymous éy w, comp. at Rom. 
viii. 8.) 

* The manner in which Meyer (in his comm. ad loc.) tries to solve the difficulty, why 
children should die in infancy, if death is the consequence of actual sins only, is too 
meagre; he supposes (p. 120): “ Paul entirely forgot this necessary exception (!)” 
Elsewhere surely the memory of the great Apostle is not wont to fail him in any re- 
spect. , 
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and in Adam every one of his descendants must have sinned with 
him, just as in the act of one man, all his members and every drop 
of blood co-operate ; and in an army not the general only conquers 
or is defeated, but every warrior of the host conquers or is conquered 
with him.* 

As concerns the structure of the whole sentence @ozep has no 
apodosis. To consider ver. 13-17 as parenthetic digression, in 
favour of which Reiche, after Grotius, Wetstein, and Flatt, has 
again pronounced, is harsh, because in this digression the substance 
of the thought proper to the conclusion is already anticipated. It 
.is better therefore to suppose an anacoluggon here also, and to con- 
sider ver. 18 as recapitulating resumption of the discourse in ver. 
12. So Rothe explains it, as also Winer, Riickert, and others. 
Besides this conception of the passage as anacoluthon, De Wette's 
view is the only one which can claim any attention, that the second 
member is introduced with dovep, and the first presupposed from 
what has been said before, as @o7ep occurs Matt. xxv. 14. But 
it 1s decidedly against this interpretation, that in what has been said 
before the preceding member has not been sufficiently expressed, 
to be immediately understood by the words: &:a todto wo7rep. 
Moreover, with this acceptation it seems as though the principal 
reflection intended to be brought in view by the Apostle were, the 
connection of sinful man with Adam ; but it is quite the reverse, 
for the chief object with Paul is to set forth the connection of the 
faithful with Christ. Hence this principal idea must also be con- 
sidered as resting upon the bythought,t supposed to be taken for 
granted, the sinfulness of men since Adam, and therefore an évTws 
follow the ®o7ep. But as it was Paul’s intention to shew the dif- 
_ ference as well as the similarity between Adam and Christ, and 
further to draw the attention to the relation of the law to these two 
poles of the life of man, and the parallel resulted of itself from the 
line of argument ; he let go the conclusion, and returned, ver. 18, to 
the leading thought.—In the Codd. D.E.F.G., and other critical au- 


* Riickert’s explanation of ver. 12 is quite correct. He says, p. 218, “ According to 
this verse, therefore, Adam is the oriyinatur of human sinfulness, and so far the first 
cause of death; but men have withal by their own sinning deserved it.” Only the last 
part of the sentence is not quite strictly expressed, for Paul does not intend to allege 
two causes, the sinning of men rather is itself founded in Adam’s sin; their unfaithful- 
ness has only enhanced sin the higher. 

+ [Nebengedanken. ] 
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thorities, 6 Odvaros is omitted before 5:74A0ev. Much may certainly 
be said, as well critically as exegetically, in favour of the omission ; 
as Odvaros for instance is only subordinate,* it seems more fitting 
to refer du#AOe to dwapria the principal idea, out of which the 
presence of @dvaros follows of course. But the reading 6 @dvaros 
5: Oe appearsthe more preferable on account of ver. 18 being con- 
nected with the former by ydp, since the mention of auaprtia after- 
wards requires @uvatos to be immediately preceding, which as 
mere consequence presupposes the cawse, and as the head is named 
for all consequences. 

Vers. 18, 14. This general dominion of death, even in the 
time before the promulgation of the positive Law of Moses, when 
therefore men could not by personal transgression of the law 
incur guilt as Adam did (vii. 7), proves the presence of sin in 
mankind, through the influence of the first sin, for the mghteous 
God cannot suffer punishment (that is, @dvaros here) to come, 
where there is no guilt. These two verses are commonly con- 
sidered as a passing observation; but such is not the case, 
according to the connexion of the subject, which has been in- 
dicated. The Apostle uses them rather, immediately to corroborate 
the principal thought in ver. 12. That sin was in the world after 
the law he presumes as a matter of course, but even before it, 
he says, sin was there, as death proves, although it might have 
been supposed, there was no sin, because there was no command- 
ment to transgress. Paul therefore clearly infers the ¢mputatio 
reatus from the imputatio pene peccati Adamitici. As far as re- 
gards the supposition of many of the most distinguished expositors 
and dogmatists, as Origen, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Melanthon, 
Beza, that the sinfulness of children is intended here, this view, 
although inadmissible of itself, has somewhat of truth, in that the 
period from Adam to Moses is in fact the time of the childhood of 
mankind. Adam himself before the fall occupied indeed a higher 
station of consciousness, but after it he sunk with his descendants 
to a childish consciouslessness, in which not even a law could be 
given to men. Every individual has a similar period in his own 
life, during the twilight consciousness of childhood (comp. at vil. 

* Rothe (p. 86) protests against Odvaros being subordinate, but the dia THs dpaprias 


6 Odvaros clearly enough makes death to be conditioned by sin ; it is subordinate, there- 
fore, although it becomes especially prominent afterwards. 
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9, &c.) ; nevertheless man, like the race in the whole, ay the very 
child in the cradle, is even during this period in sin, and suffers the 
punishment for sin, even death ; so that here it is perfectly clear 
how the Apostle in the use of dzaptia would not be understood to 
mean sinful independent actions, but the state of inward dishar- 
mony, from which ouéward disharmony, whose head is death, takes 
rise. This state of disharmony is found also in the beast, ay in 
the physical creation (Rom. viii. 17, &c.), but it is called duaptia 
only where the possibility of conscious development is given, else- 
where ¢8opa only. 

Ver. 18. Paul does not mean any absolute absence of law, as 
Rom. ii. 14, 15 shews; where, however, there is no outward law, 
it is only by very indistinct warnings that the inward law gives in- 
dication of itself, especially in the twilight life of childhood. Per- 
sonal imputation (éAXoyetoOac) of personal acts (the unconscious 
one shares only the burden of the many’s guilt), is therefore out of 
the question during such a state.* Yet a Baowrcla Oavatou 
‘found place (opposed to the kingdom established by Christ, the 
Baotrela Sans), even (kal) over those who had not, like Adam, 
transgressed a positive command ; death therefore has naturally no 
less dominion over those who, arrived at a state of consciousness, 
have by their own guilt increased the sin which they inhertted.— 
The 47 before duapricavtas is omitted in some of the Fathers. 
But as all MSS. have it, and the context properly understood re- 
quires it, the omission can only proceed from misinterpretation.— 
The él 7@ opouopare answers to pp (Daniel x. 16.) With 
an entirely new thought: és éore Turos Tod péAXovTOs, Paul now 
passes to that statement to which the representation of the effi- 
cacy of Adam’s sin is intended merely to be a foil. Christ and 
Adam bear the relation of antitype to type, or as a Rabbin says: 


® The acceptation of é\Xovyeio8a: proposed by Usteri (fourth edit. ofthe Paul. Lehrbegr. 
p.42) and Glockler (p. 82), instead of the explanation given here, and correctly put forth 
by Riickert also, is quite inadmissible. They would have it to be understood not of the 
imputation of God, but of the self-imputation of men, so that the sense should be: “ With- 
out law, man does not impute sin to himself, that is, he is not conscious of it as such, 
heeds it not, therefore, and does not take it duly to heart.” This, however, does not 
agree with the context, because it is not the sub‘ective judgment of man which is there 
treated of, but the judgment of God. God indeed allows death admission to all men, 
because it is the consequence of the collective guilt contracted through Adam, but the 
individual guilt of men is not yet punished, as is shown by the instance of Cain and 
Lamech, the law being wanting. (Comp. upon the wdpeors at Rom. iii. 25.) 
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Mewar TID NAM OTN Tip—thatis: “the mystery of Adam is 
the mystery of the Messiah.” ‘The elements of forgotten typology 
are becoming more and more recognised, and cannot, consistently 
with truly historical exposition, be overlooked in the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament is a popdwors Tis adnGelas to all the 
writers of the New Testament, and according to this principle 
Christ must naturally appear as the second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45), 
the whole race being represented by him after a spiritual manner, 
just as by Adam after an outward manner. Now the point of com- 
parison between Adam and Christ here is manifestly the passing of 
sin and of righteousness from them upon all. Accordingly this 
passage must present great obstacles to Benecke’s doctrine of pre- 
existence ; he is obliged therefore to have recourse to the forced 
interpretation, that méAXovros must be taken as neuter, scil. 
yévous, so for Adam to be called a type of the race to come, be- 
cause all sinned like him. How arbitrary this construction is, is 
evident. 

Ver. 15. The relation between the efficacy of Adam and that of 
Christ is however with all similarity still a different one ; the power 
which appears in Christ is one of incomparably greater might.* 
But this preponderance is not, with Grotius and Fritzsche, to be 
referred to a mere logical More of possibility and certainty, but to 
the intensive power of grace. First of all (ver. 15) it shews itself 
stronger, in thatin Adam’s sin the principle of nghteousness merely 
is manifested, but in Christ the overflowing element of divine grace. 
Next (ver. 16) Adam produced mere negative effect, but Christ po- 
sitive, forgiving the many sins by His sacrifice. Ay, not by for- 
giveness merely does He operate, but also (ver. 17) by communicat- 
ing a new and higher life. Then follows, in vers. 18, 19, an 
antithetic repetition of the whole thought. Here accordingly Paul 
asserts the idea of the vicarious office of Christ, with which the 
doctrine of the satisfaction expressed Rom. iii. 24, 25, is so closely 
united. For were Christ ove man beside and among many others, 
it were indeed inconceivable, how His doing and suffering could 


* The whole exposition given here may be used in favour of the doctrine of the re- 
storation. Since namely Adam’s sin came in fact to all, its power would appear greater 
than the power of Christ, if the wicked could resist the latter, and it penetrated all. 
That would, however, lead to the gratia irresistibilis, which Paul does not teach, as 
will be shewn at ch. ix.; we must, therefore, with regard to the greater power of grace, lay 
emphasis only on those points, which are brought forward. 
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have any esséntial influence upon collective humanity ; He could 
have worked only by doctrine and example ; but He is, besides His 
divine nature, to be conceived of as ¢he Man, that is, as realising 
the absolute idea of mankind, and therefore potentially bearing 
mankind in Himself spiritually, just as Adam did corporeally. 
This character of the human nature of Christ is designated in dog- 
matism by the term ¢mpersonalitas, and Philo, anticipating the 
profound idea, described the Logos as tov xat’ ddnGeav avOpw- 
qov, that is, as the idea of man, the human ideal. According to 
this His universal character, the Redeemer becomes in twofold re- 
spect vicarious ;* first, in that standing in the stead of sinful men, 
by His own suffering he takes their suffering on Himself, as sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world ; then, in that He perfected in Him- 
self absolute righteousness and holiness, so that the believer does 
not generate them afresh, but receives their seed in the Spirit of 
Christ. The former is the obedientia passiva, the latter the obe- 
dientia activa. ‘The latter will be further treated of at ver. 19 ; of 
the former it is to be remarked, that it is commonly said of Christ 
in the language of the New Testament: vmrép tuav aébave. 
Meanwhile it has been already noticed at Matt. xx. 28, that zrepi 
also, Ova, and even avr/is used. The most of these prepositions 
certainly can signify no more than “ for, in behalf of,” but in ave 
the signification ‘‘in the place of, instead,” is clearly prominent, 
which, according to ver. 7, and 2 Cor. v. 20, srép also undoubtedly 
bears. But according to the antithesis here carried through of 
Adam and Christ, it becomes perfectly evident that the Apostle 
conceives the life and death of our Lord as vicarious, so that what 
took place in Him, in fact went on in all (2 Cor. v.15.) Now the 
reason for putting the expression ydpiopa here (ver. 15) in oppo- 
sition to 7apadmrTwpa (the sin of Adam), as also ver. 16 parallel 
with dwpna is, in order that the circumstance of its having been 
done once for ali may be marked in the act of Christ's love, in op- 
position to the sin committed once for all by Adam ; the effect of 
the termination a being to denote this.t Long intervals decide 


® In both relations the power of Christ in its transition into mankind is to be com- 
pared with a movement proceeding from a centre, concentrically diffusing itself. Christ 
brings His death and resurrection to every individual, the former for the old, the latter 
for the new man. 


+ Compare Buttman’s large Gram. B. ii. p. 314. The syllable wos denotes the ab- 
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not on mankind's destinies, but moments ; even so also in the life 
of individuals and nations there are precisely-limited moments in 
which the determination to better or worse for long periods is at 
stake, parting-ways which for long spaces condition the develop- 
ment to come. 

Oi qwodXol (with the article) is equal to mavres above ver. 12. 
As Augustine cont. Jul., vi. 12 says: omnes revera sunt multi. 
Without the article, indeed, a part only of the race could be meant,* 
but with it the expression has regard to the preceding mdvtes. 

Xdpus is general, the love of God in its utterance towards sin- 
ners, Swped its special utterance in the mission and the work of 
Christ. ITepscceva is not to be taken transitively, as Paul cer- 
tainly uses the word (2 Cor. ix. 8; Ephes. i. 8; 1 Thess. iii. 12), 
but, as ordinarily, intransitive. The aorist is put, that grace in its 
historical manifestation in the work of Christ may be set in the 
balance against amréOavov, the operation of justice. 

Vers. 16, 17. But there is a further distinction between Christ's 
efficacy and that of Adam, in that it operates not merely negatively 
but positively, justifying mankind from the infinitely many trans- 
gressions, yea even imparting to them a new and higher life. 

Ver. 16. The reading daptypatos is found instead of duapty- 
cavros, arising doubtless merely from the seeming incompleteness 
of the antithetic member. 4c évds Sixatov must certainly have 
been added to dwpnya, if the sentence were to have been filled up. 
Kpipa is the operation of the divine justice objectively considered, 
which could but shew itself as xataxpiya after Adam’s, the first 
man’s sin. According to the antithesis é« vroAA@y TapaTTTwOpaTOP, 
the only word that can be supplied after é& évos is rapamtwpatos. 
In the €k 7oAN@Y TrapaTTopdTwv, TOAAMY is not to be taken as 
masculine ; the many sins rather are opposed to Adam'sone. The 
preposition, however, is not to be construed in either case‘in the 
sense of ‘‘ proceeding from,’ but is to be understood “ on account 
of, in consequence of ;” so that the sense is : ‘‘ in consequence of one 
sin the operation of God's justice passed into condemnation, in con- 


stract, ua the concrete, un fluctuates between both. This with reference to Rothe’s 
opinion, who thinks this conception of y¢p:opa and dwpnua capricions. 

* Gloéckler’s observation is wrong, when he says that wdvres could not be used, he- 
cause the one is taken out. For it is the same thing at ver. 18, and yet wdvres is used 
there. Besides the one continues to belong to the whole, nay he is the whole. 
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sequence of the many sins among mankind the operation of God's 
grace passed into justification.”* The use of dscalwpa here and 
ver. 18 is peculiar, as was observed at Rom. ii. 21. Commonly it 
signifies that which in a particular case is d/xavor, therefore “ sta- 
tute, ordinance, évtoA7.” But bere it is used, as dtaawwows Cos in 
ver. 18 shews, like S:xalwous —= 70 Sixacodp, MIST This devia- 


tion from the common use in the passage before us is founded in 
the structure of the whole sentence. The Apostle’s point was, to 
contrast the act of Christ's efficacy to the act of the fall; now 
dixalwua expressed the momentary better than d:calwots.—Ver. 
17. The dative wapamtw@pare denotes the causa efficiens of death, 
dia Tod évos designates Adam as the organ, through whom the 
cause became operative. So was God also through Christ the 
causa efficiens of His work (2 Cor. v. 19). The ducacocvvn is 
that which is worked in man by the ducaiwous = dixalwpa of 
Christ.—By an easy turn of the parallel, instead of putting w7 it- 
self as the reigning power in opposition to the reigning Odvatos, 
the Govres are represented with Christ as those who reign év 77 
Bactnreia tod Oeod. 

Vers. 18, 19. Finally the Apostle once more comprises in these 
verses this great contrast between Adam and Christ, and in so do- 
ing not only lays the emphasis upon the efficacies being each wnt- 
versal,t but indicates also, that the dicavoovvn and fw, which he 
had just before treated abstractedly as separate moments, in the 
concrete fall into each other, only with this distinction; that the 
dixalwows constantly appears as absolute, no degrees being conceiv- 
able in the forgiveness of sins, the Sw7 on the contrary is repre- 
sented as gradually growing perfect.—In ver. 19, the idea which 
grounds this whole passage is expressed in altered terms, and with 
a distinctness, which renders Paul's real meaning more perceptible 


* If 2& dvds and éx woA)oyp are to form an antithésis, it might be supposed whether 
the many sins did not designate those merely which brought Christ to the cross; truly, 
but this was done not merely by the sins of those who lived at the time, but of all men 
of all times, so that it comes to the same thing. The emphasis in this verse, moreover, 
is laid on é:xalwya, God did not only forgive the sins, but he made the sinners 
righteous. 


+ As diwoAXol is said as well of Christ as of Adam, t.c., wavres, it must be said, 
to evade the restoration, that mention is made here of the divine purpose in the work of 
the redemption, not of its resuié. (Comp. upon the restoration more particularly at ix, 
1 and xi. 25.) 
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than all he has said before.* Not the personal transgressions of 
individual men, but the disobedience of Adam, was alone the foun- 
dation of all being sinners ; and just so the reverse ; the personal 
striving of individuals could not make them righteous (for the very 
best effort of man’s own powers remains powerless and defiled with- 
out Christ’s support), but the obedience of Christ is the only effec- 
tual cause of the righteousness of all. No expression can be ima- 
gined by which Paul could have himself more distinctly defined 
vers. 12 and 15, and protected his meaning from erroneous con- 
ceptions ; if notwithstanding he has not succeeded in preventing 
them, the cause of the failure can only at last be found in the heart's 
resistance to this doctrine, bringing as it does to nothing all man’s 
selfsufficiency, a resistance which even unconsciously asserts itself 
while interpreting such passages.—The expression t7raxon applied to 
Christ deserves a closer consideration here, as the question regard - 
ing the obedientia activa and passtva is connected with it. (Comp. 
Phil. ii. 8.) Now we must certainly allow, that the doctrine of the 
obedientia activa cannot be proved from this passage, for the near- 
est signification of vraxon in contrast to mapaxon (Adam's eating 
of the fruit) must be the obedient surrender of Christ to death, as 
the once done act of love, to which Phil. 11. 8 also has reference. 
Nevertheless the doctrine of the obedientia activa has foundation in 
the Scripture, only it must be laid on other passages, for instance 
Rom. vii. 80. The whole life of Christ as such is His work, and 
even His death, as the summit, receives its significance only from 
its connexion with the perfect life of our Lord. As death and resur- 
rection, 80 are even in this whole life the active and passive obedi- 
ence of Christ related, it being however borne in mind, that the 
distinction is not an absolute one, since the highest passivity can- 
not be imagined without activity, nor the latter without the former. 

Ver. 18. dpa ovv is according to Bible use placed at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, which certainly is not conformable to classic 
use. (Comp. Rothe ad loc. p. 186.)—In ver. 18 also, xpiua and 
xapiopa épyerat are to be supplied after ver. 16. As to xata- 


* Yet Usteri says (p. 27) even of this passage, that it says no more than »“ that in the 
sinfulness of Adam, which first made itself known as actual conscious sin in the trans- 
gression of a positive command, the sinfulness of the whole human nature was brought 
to light. How the words 6:4 rijs mapaxofjs Tov évds could be chosen to express such a 
thought as this, the foundation of which is the false assumption that sinfulness belongs 
to the character of the creature, is inconceivable.” 
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ota@ncovtatin ver. 19, cabicracOas certainly signifies “ to be set 
forth as somewhat, and by the setting forth to be pronounced to be 
somewhat,” so that the expression is parallel with AoylfecOau ets 
Sixatoournv. But as the discourse relates to the operation of 
God, it must be borne in mind, that God cannot pronounce any 
one to be what he is not; so far xaOioracOa, like xareicba, 
ovopater Gat, coincides with elvas. 

Ver. 20. The Apostle’s readers must naturally after this exposi- 
tion have felt it requisite to ascertain, in what relation then the 
law, which is also a divine institution, stood to the principal turn- 
Ing-points of the world’s history.* Paul therefore briefly touches 
upon this question, although in chap. vii. he discusses it at large. 
His view is briefly this : the import of the law is in its being a pre- 
paratory step of the life of faith, it comes in between Adam and 
Christ, to awaken the consciousness of sin, and thereby to sharpen 
the longing for redemption. (Comp. at i. 30, and vii. 24, 25.) 
The chief object, therefore, in its being given is not that it may be 
fulfilled, for no one exists, who could keep it in its intrinsic mean- 
ing, as itis set out in the Sermon on the Mount, and a half orim- 
properly fulfilled law is before God a law not kept at all (Gal. iii. 
10), although the prevention of gross sins is before man not unim- 
portant (Gal. iii. 19) ; but it is to be the masdayaryés els Xpiorov 
(Gal. iii. 24). In so far, however, as it is of divine, eternal na- 
ture (vii.-12), it continues even for the faithful the absolute rule of 
the development of life. 

In the wapero7dOev not only its coming in between is indicated, 
but also that it was something beside, and not absolutely necessary, 
for in the efficacy of Christ the law is given also ; its antecedent pro- 
mulgation by Moses was only to facilitate man’s way in getting to 
Christ.—The mrapamrwpa is remarkable, for the law was certainly 
to enhance sin zzwardly, but the outward bursts of sin were to be 
checked (Gal. iii. 19) and not increased by it; yet wapdrTwpa 
cannot signify the sinful state.t Doubtless therefore the expres- 


* The treatise, Gal. iii. 19, &c., is quite a parallel to this; the commentary upon it 
may be compared here. 

+ Rothe’s supposition must be considered faulty, according to which the rapantwyua 
is to mean Adam’s waparrwua more and more developing itself, and diffusing itself 
according to its effects. In treating of the operation of the law upon the sinful state, 
the actual sins of single individuals only, but not the collective act of Adam, can be in- 
tended. 


mmm emi see. 
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sion here must be taken thus ; the law indeed is not purposedly to 
multiply the outbreaks of sin, but they are notwithstanding the in- 
evitable consequences of it (vii. 8) ; now, inasmuch as the conscious- 
ness of sin is awakened by it, the transgression itself may be also 
regarded as an object of the law. It is inappropriate to take iva 
merely ¢uB8atixes, it is clearly contrary to the Apostle’s meaning 
to consider 1t as mere consequence, as chap. vii. 8, &c., will further 
shew. He regards the law as a beneficial medicine, which forces 
outwards a disease, which is raging undiscerned in the noble parts 
within.* On account of the aorists ov is taken better with Grotius 
and De Wette in the signification “as,” instead of “ where :” the 
Apostle is speaking of the regulations of God quite in their objec- 
tive character, the subjective conception of them does not come 
into play. The aorist évAedvace goes on, therefore, to the fact of 
the killing of the Son of God, in which sin actually reached its 
summit, but at the same time grace set forth her over-measure, in 
that the salvation of the world was gained and made sure by the 
highest sin. Rothe endeavours to explain the aorists from the cir- 
cumstance, that the sentence, in his opinion to be taken as paren- 
thesis (ov — ydpus), contains a thought expressed as an axiom or 
proverb. But this is contradicted by the peculiar constitution of 
the thought, which has its place entirely within the Pauline theory, 
but has nothing at all of a proverbial character in it— T7epzrepic- 
cet'w is to be taken like wAcovdlw intransitively, in the signification 
‘being rich beyond.” In the passages 2 Cor. vii. 4; | Tim. i. 14, 
the parallel i7rep7rAeovatw occurs. 

Ver. 21. The absolute reign of grace, therefore, to eternal life 
(vi. 22, 23), is the final aim of redemption through Christ, while 
till then sin reigned to death. 

The strict antithesis would have required és Odvatov or év Cwi, 
but év denotes expressly, that sin itself is spiritual death, és makes 
the aim more prominent.—The éucaroovvn is taken as the means 
by which grace exercises her dominion. But at the very founda- 


* Augustine correctly expresses himself upon the relation of the Jaw: “ Dataest lex ad 
ostendendum, quantis quamque arctis vinculis peccatorum constricti tenerentur, qui de 
suis viribus ad implendam justitiam pressumebant.” Equally so Calvin: “ Erant quidem 
homines naufragi ante legem, quia tamen in suo interitu sibi videbantur natare, in pro- 
fandum demersi sunt, quo illustrior fieret liberatio, quum inde preter humanum sen- 
sum emergant. Neque vero absurdum fuit, legem hac partim de causa ferri, ut ho- 
mines semel damnatos bis damnet ; quia nihil justius est, quam modis omnibus adduci 
homines, imo convictos trabi, ut mala sua seutiant.” 
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tion Christ Himself is considered as the holy Instrument, through 
which the reign of life is realised ; inasmuch namely as the Father, 
who sends the Son into the flesh, is acknowledged as the First 
Cause of the decree of grace. 


§ 10. THE BELIEVER 18 DEAD TO SIN. 
(VI. 1—VII. 6) 


It is not likely that the passing notice of the law and its relation 
to grace (v. 20, 21), induced the Apostle Paul in what follows to 
procétd to refute the error, that we might continue in sin that 
grace should abornd. It answers far better to connect as Rothe 
does (p. 49), the subsequent words with the leading thought of 
chap. v. in this manner: ‘‘ What shall we say, then, in this state 
of things? Namely, seeing that justification through faith in the 
redemption by Christ according to its specific operation is essen- 
tially the sanctification of believers. Shall we, therefore, yet think 
of continuing in sin?” The Apostle then prosecutes the refuta- 
tion of this error in such a manner, that the principal idea of the 
section, the vicarious relation of Christ to the collective whole, 
always continues in the foreground, and forms the main of the ar- 
gumert. Although, however, according to the tenor of the epistle 
in the whole, the treatise that follows can form no more than an 
accessory part, it is notwithstanding of the highest importance for 
the practical application of the Apostle’s doctrine of justification 
by faith without the works of the law; and this indeed not merely 
at that time, but in every time, and especially in the present. For 
Jirstly, there are never wanting persons who, in fact, misunderstand 
this holy doctrine, and through misunderstanding misuse it Whe- 
ther it be that stupidity, or which is perhaps more common, more 
or less unconscious impunity is the cause, certain it is that many 
construe the doctrine of justification as though they now had leave 
to live on quietly in sin, as if Christ would make a man blessed 
with sin, which is itself unblessedness, and not from sin. No one 
has ever consciously taught such doctrine, because it is in fact too 
absurd for the lowest grade of spiritual development not to ac- 
knowledge the perverseness of it; but insincerity of heart makes 
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the consciences of many dull, and in such a state they apply the 
doctrine falsely, and turn grace to wantonness. (Jude ver. 4.) But, 
secondly, this treatise is no less important, because the opponents 
of the doctrine of justification regard this abuse of it as one neces- 
sary to it, and essentially founded in it, and think themselves 
obliged therefore to combat the doctrine as an extremely dangerous 
one. In this error are found not merely all thorough rationalistic- 
pelagian theologists, but others also, who with no living experience 
of the nature of faith and of justification, are animated by a kind 
of legal jealousy, and flatter themselves that by their own effort they 
can soon attain, if they do not already exhibit the type of absolute 
perfection. For every one, however, who is willing to see, the 
apostolic doctrine may, under the guidance of this section, with 
very little pains be perfectly justified ; on the other hand, indeed, 
no help is to be found against impurity of heart, or against the con- 
ceit of self-righteousness, unless grace itself reveals to hearts their 
secret sins ; at least the statement of the Apostle has not itself been 
able to prevent the errors either of the former or of the latter. 
Meanwhile the Scripture fulfils even by this inability one of its 
purposes, that, namely, of becoming, like Christ himself, the /ad/ of 
many (Luke 11. 34), not to destroy them, but by revealing to them 
their most secret sins of impurity, or of conceited self-confidence, 
to save them. 

Ver. 1, 2. Without noticing any particular party—such as Jews 
or Jew Christians only—the Apostle proposes the question quite 
generally, as one proceeding from impurity of heart in general,— 
whether according to what had been said the meaning be, that sin 
could be continued in, in order to let grace have its full power ? 
He answers this question most decidedly in the negative, by de- 
signating the faithful as those who are dead with respect to sin, 
who cannot therefore live in it any more.* This idea of the faithful 
being dead, Paul carries through to ver. 11, and that in such a 
manner as to regard the death of Christ not merely as a symbol of 
the death of the faithful, but as a real event in themselves, of 
which they are partakers, as they are also of His resurrection 


* So Calvin, when he justly observes: ‘‘ Plusquam igitur preepostera esset operis Dei 
inversio, si occasione gratie, que nobis in Christo offertur, peccatum vires colligeret. 
Neque enim medicina morbi, quem extinguit, fomentum est.” Yet man can hardly believe 
in the power of Christ without law; hence Luther says well: “ The multitude will have 
a Moses with horns;” that is, the law with its frightening power. 
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through faith. Here then is manifest, how keenly and with what 
thorough decision Paul conceives and applies the vicarious office 
of Christ. He is mankind; what came to pass in Him, in fact 
went on in all, in Him are all dead, have all suffered death for sin, 
in Him are all risen again and have received the new life. The 
history of Jesus therefore is a living continuing history, since it is 
livingly repeated in every one. (1 Pet. ii. 24.) According to the 
Pelagian interpretation, this passage is undcrstood only of the re- 
solve or the vow of abstaining from sin, which was entered into at 
baptism. But Paul would clearly contradict himself by such a 
thought, for down to ii. 20, he bad shewn at large that man is in- 
capable, by mere resolve, to renounce sin. According to such an 
acceptation, moreover, even the do€dfey in the passage, Rom. viii. 
80, could not be conceived as a thing already past, but it is put in 
the aorist, just as all the other moments are. The Pauline idea 
doubtless is, that our Lord in those words upon the cross, ‘“‘ it 1s 
finished,” declared the work of atonement and redemption to be 
' accomplished not merely for himself, but also for all believers of 
all times, so that whoever believes in Him as surely died with him,* 
as with Him rose again. Such a postulate, too, is not merely 
admissible or the like, but necessary [as a consequence] from the 
idea of the vicarious office, that as in Adam all fell, so must all die 
and rise again in Christ, for He was themselves. 

Griesbach is right in putting the reading err epeveoper into the 
text, and Lachmann also ; while other codd. read ésripeivopev, érre- 
pévopev, errtpevovpev. The last is the reading of the /ext. rec., 
and has distinguished critical authorities also in its favour; it 
must, notwithstanding, be considered inferior to the first. ’Asro- 
OynoKxew, like nv tev (ver. 10), is, even in profane authors, the 
usual figurative mode of expression for “ entertaining or breaking 
off connection with any one.’ But the following exposition shews, 
that Paul does not merely mean the expression figuratively, but 
conceives it inwardly indeed, yet quite really. dur by itself might 
have stood for év avuti. 


* The old man is not to be gradually sanctified, but must die as sinner, as Luther 
aptly says: “ Flesh and blood abideth ever and ever unclean, until they fetch shovel 
strokes upon it ;” that is, until it is dead and buried. And in another place: ‘‘ We must 
scourge the old man and strike him on the face, pain him with thorns, and pierce him 
through with naiJs, until he boweth his head and giveth up the ghost.” 

0 
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Ver. 8, 4. In proof of the affirmation above, Paul appeals to 
the conscience of his readers with regard to their own experience. 
They had gone through, he says, in baptism the death, nay, the 
burial of Christ with Him, as also the awakening up unto a new 
life.* In this place, also, we must by no means think of their own 
resolutions only at baptism, or see no more in it than a figure, as if 
by the one half of the ancient rite of baptism the submersion, the 
death and the burial of the old man—by the second half, the 
emersion, the resurrection of the new man—were zo more than pre- 
figured ; we must rather take baptism in its tuward meaning, as 
spiritual process in the soul. That which was already objectively 
fulfilled on and in the person of Jesus, the same is appropriated 
subjectively through him in faith to man; he experiences the 
power as well of the sufferings and of the death, as of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord (Phil. i. 10). Accordingly this efficacy can only 
be ascribed to the baptism of grown persons, and in their case it 
coincides with regeneration ; in the baptism of infapts a spiritual 
influence certainly is already wrought upon the child, but the per- 
sonal appropriation of the power of Christ does not take place 
before that later awakening and conversion, the necessity of which 
confirmation prefigures. 

The cuverdgnpev is only a stronger expression for @avaros. 
The burial withdraws the dead person entirely from view, and is, 
therefore, like annibilation. (Comp. Rom. viii. 17, Col. iii. 1, 2 
Tim. ii. 11.) The BamwricOjvar dis Xpiordvt (comp. at Matth. 
xxvii. 19), 1s only more clearly defined by the PamricOjvat és 
Tov Oavarov avrod, as by the cuvradavay aut@ dis Tov Odvarov. 
The baptized person vows himself to the whole Christ, and Christ 
himself wholly to him, consequently death and resurrection become 
equally man’s. The és @dvaror is not to be understood therefore 
== és wiotw Oavdtov, but of death itself, the participation of 
which surely is mediated by faith. The 0£a rod aratpos appears 
as the awakening power, that is, the whole fulness and majesty of 
His Being, for even in the creation of the world the divine proper- 
ties shew not such splendour, as in the redemption and raising up 


* Riickert’s observation ad loc. is quite just ; that the Apostle is not saying here, 
what Christians have done at their baptism, but what has been done to them in baptism. 

t Against Bindseil’s observations upon this formula (Stud. 1832. p. 410, &c.), comp. 
the striking refutation of Fritzsche ad h. 1. p. 359, not. 
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of Christ. Ileptaveivy means the abiding continuance and living 
in the xaworns wns (2 Cor. v. 17, Galat. vi. 15, Ephes. ii, 15, 
iv. 23), which forms the contrast with the old, sinful state, which 
is in itself properly a death, so that in the regeneration death, which 
has in itself a positive power, is, in truth, itself killed, that is, the 
life of pure spirit is born. 

Ver. 5. Upon the necessary connection of the one with the other, 
the Apostle then grounds the proof, that where the death of Christ 
shews itself effective, His awakening life must be also powerful 
(comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14), for it is life only that kills the old man. 

Svedutos is only found in this passage in the N: T.; in profane 
authors it occurs, like oupduys, very often in the signification, 
‘* grown to, grown together, thence united, bound together.” This 
sense is perfectly suitable here ; the faithful are considered as grown 
together with Christ to one unity.* Instead of Christ himself, first 
opowwpatt Pavatov only (that is, 6woiws, or &uotot Oavdrov), and 
afterwards dvaotdcews is used, because the efficacy of Christ is 
represented by these two halves. It is inappropriate to take the 
dative as iustrumental here, and to found ocvpdvroe yeyovapev 
upon it. Tholuck asserts, that according to the acceptation pro- 
posed here the avagracts must then be applied not merely to the 
spiritual, but also to the bodily resurrection. But we need not 
hesitate at that (comp. at Rom. viii. 11), since the bodily avac- 
raows is but the height of the expression of the €w7 of Christ in 
man (comp. at John vi. 39.) ‘ANAd xai is not to be taken-as 
merely inferring, as Riickert and Reiche correctly observe, but to 
be explained rather from an 6v povoy latitant in the first part of 
the sentence, since the resurrection, as the life, is more powerful 
than death (comp. at v. 10, Ll.) The reading &ua «al has arisen 
merely from a correction. 

Ver. 6, 7. But at all events the service of sin must be out of the 
question with one that is dead ; for death, the sum of all punishment, 
necessarily frees every one from sin, on account of which it is suf- 
fered. 


* Calvin observes rightly on the passage: ‘“insitio non exempli tantum eonformitatem 
designat, sed arcanam conjunctionem, perquam cum ipso coaluimus, ita ut nos spiritu 
suo vegetans ejus virtutem in nos transfundat. Ergo utsurculus communem habet vites 
et mortis conditionem cum arbore, in quam insertus est, ita vite Christi non minus’ 
guam et mortis part:cipes nos esse consentaneun est, 


. 
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Toto ywooxovtes = ovK ayvoovvres, ‘‘ since we know for cer- 

_ tain.” JuverravpwOn, a stronger expression than Odvaros, which 
is partly chosen to point at the death of Christ, partly to describe 
the death of the old man as a painful and ignominious one. The 
manawos dvOpwiros forms the contrast with the xawos (Ephes. iv. 
24), answering to the mw NTN by which the proselytes were 
designated. In consequence ‘of the doctrine of regeneration this 
name was assigned in a higher signification to the faithful. Inthe 
passage Rom. vii. 21, &c., the relation of the two will be treated 
more at large. I only observe here, that this contrast is by no 
means identical with the 6 éw and 6 éow dvOpwiros (Rom. vii. 22), 
for this latter has place as well in the natural man, but the first 
only in the regenerate. Katapyeto@a: = ovvradijvat, to be en- 
tirely done away, annulled in its efficacy. The opinion, that here 
in the capa Tis dpuaprtias, the body as the seat of sin in and by 
itself is intended, in favour of which De Wette has again deter- 
mined, is sufficiently refuted by Reiche.* After the cvvertaupmOn 
the karapyyjOy cannot have any weaker meaning ; according to De 
Wette it is no more than “ to make inactive.” In the stronger and 
proper acceptation, the thought however is untrue, for the body 
subject to sin is not to be annihilated in the process of regenera- 
tion, but to be glorified. It were a forced expression to say, that 
in its very glorification the sinful body is actually annihilated and 
absorbed by the spiritual body. Here therefore perhaps the He- 
brew usage of DY oF FAA might be compared, by which the rea- 


lity and substance of a thing is denoted. Meanwhile it is simpler 
to interpret o@pa by carrying out the complete image of the cruci- 
fixion of sin, so that it is itself considered as embodied. Thus 
Theodoret, later Koppe, Flatt, Benecke. Reiche. Ver. 16, &c., the 
service of sin is described at length as SovAeva.t The whole of 
ver. 7 is wanting in some of the Fathers, but it is without doubt 
genuine, and omitted only as being merely explanatory ; as such it 
cannot have reference immediately to the spiritual, but to the phy- 


* We shall express ourselves more at large at the close of the 7th chapter, as to the 
relation which, according to the Pauline conception, the bodily substance bears to sin. 

+ At the words rod unxér: dovAcdbecy Calvin observes: “ unde sequitur, nos, quamdiu 
sumus Adee filii ac nihil quam homines, peccato sic esse mancipatos, ut nihil possimus 
@#iiud, quam peccare; Christo vero insitos a misera hac necessitate liberari; non quod 
statim desinamus in totum peccare, sed ut simus tandem in pugna superiores.” 
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sical death. The latter, however, is certainly comprehended in its 
analogy with the spiritual death. In thinking of the physical 
death notwithstanding, we are not so much to consider that the 
sinner is free from sin, that is, that he cannot sin any more, for 
the expression“dedcca/wras has too decidedly a judicial relation. We 
are to consider rather a sentence of punishment to which Chnist’s 
death also leads ; whoever died in consequence of this, he, even al- 
though he returned to life, is acquitted from sin on account of 
which he was condemned,* for he has expiated it. (Guilt before 
men, I mean, is the only thing spoken of in this sentence, and the 
satisfaction which is made to civil justice; not the divine eternal 
justice.) So is man also dead in Christ, and as a dead man, in- 
capable of serving sin. So, therefore, justification stands in no 
contradiction with the law. According to the law the sinner must 
die, and even so he dies, who is justified through Christ ; only in 
the dying of the old man the new gets life. Upon dscacodabar 
476 comp. Acts xiii. 39. 

Vers. 8, 9. In the certainty, therefore, of death with Christ lies 
the certainty also of life with Him, that is, of His life in us, for in 
Him dwelleth the fulness of infinite, immortal life. Entirely the 
same train of thought is found 2 Cor. v. 14, &c., from which repe- 
tition may be perceived what deep root it had in the Apostle’s 
mind. (When the believer in his immediate consciousness is cer- _ 
tain of his death with Christ, the living with Him [ovfiv], al- 
though its germ is likewise present in him, is yet so far something 
future, as its complete development extends into the w7 dudvios. 
But the firm ground which this faith has, is in the unconquerable 
life of Christ, which he sheds without ceasing on His own.—lIn the 
ovxére Kupteves it is signified, that death certainly had dominion 
over Christ,t in that he really died, but not by the necessity of na- 
ture, but by freely giving up Himself in love (John x. 18; Phil. 
ii. 7). Yet even in death life could not be holden of death.) 

Ver. 10. The relation which Christ, the w7 (Johni. 4), bore to 


* In entirely the same sense the Talmud says: postquam mortuus est homo, cessat a 
praeceptis. Schabb. fol. 151.2 (comp. Menschen, N. T.e Talmude, illustr. pag. 170, 

t If theologians of the Reformation believed, that death had dominion over Jesus un- 
til the resurrection, their opinion rests upon a false conception of the descent to hell 
and its import. (Comp. at 1 Pet. iii.18.) Our Lord appeared among the dead as al- 
ready conqueror over death ; God is not a God of the dead, but of the living, may also 
be said of Him. 
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death, on which our hope of life rests, is yet more nearly defined, 
namely, that His death, the once-suffered death, came to pass only 
for our sins ; but what* he liveth, he liveth to God. There is no dif- 
ficulty in the first half of the verse; the idea of xupLevey ( ver. 9) 
leads the Apostle to a closer description of the death of Christ. He 
died not for Himself, but for men, that is, for the doing away of 
their sins, not often and for ever, but once. (Hebr. ix. 12, 26, 
&ec., x. 10.) The greatness of His sacrifice outweighed by His 
dying once mankind's eternal death. In thesecond half, however, 
the & 7@ Oe@ causes a difficulty, some antithesis being looked for 
to épama€, or at least to auaptia, but to neither does the & To 
©e@ seem to afford any. Now the antithesis to épdamaé may lie 
in the present tense by its expression of continuity. The 76 Oco 
is not so easy. For if the words are to be construed: “ He liveth 
for God, with regard to God,” this did Jesus even on earth, and in 
His heavenly Being He lives again not less for men, than on earth. 
The whole thought then appears somewhat irrelevant ; Sscacoovvn 
might, as it seems, have been better opposed to dyapria. The 
only tenable acceptation of the passage seems to many to be that 
of the Fathers. Chrysostom, and after him Theophylact, take ro 
Oca as év TH Suvdper Tod Qeod, that is, through God; taken so, 
the idea certainly of eternal and imperishable life, which the con- 
text requires, comes clearly into view, for God it is who only hath 
immortality (1 Tim. vi. 16). But even so, there arises no anti- 
thesis to duaprtia, and then tov ver. 11 does not come right, where 
nv 7H Oe@ is said of men, and where notwithstanding it can have 
no other sense than ver. 10. Accordingly we can only say, that to 
live to God is the same as “to live to righteousness, namely for 
the purpose of furthering it among men, whereby this sense re- 
sults: Christ died once for sin, that is to extirpate it, and lives 
eternally for God, that is, to further righteousness. Death is then 
as at v. 10, 11, understood as working forgiveness, and the resur- 
rection, righteousness. So in ver. 11 thisis applied to the human 
standard, and understood as a dying off from sin and a living for 
God. | 

The o is best taken as accusative of the object in the sense, “ in as 
far as, in respect that,” so that in the first member the edp€, in the 


* [Or in so fur as, in respect that. Eng. V. “in that.” B.] 
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other the wvevma, is to be understood. Thus the passage becomes 
quite parallel to 1 Pet. iii. 18. OavatwOeis uev capni, GworrounOels Sé 
mvevpate (comp., too, the parallel 2 Cor. xiii. 4). Reiche takes it 
so only in the second member, but the antithesis requires the same 
in the first as well. To complete the antithesis, some would con- 
strue 77) apaptia also: ‘through sin” (comp. upon the ablative 
use of the dative Winer's Gram. p. 194). But the parallel vexpot 
apaptig, ver. 11, forbids this, just as we observed upon Gyv Beq@, 
which cannot be to live through God. 

Ver. 11. Hitherto Paul had conceived and set forth the relation of 
the faithful to sin quite iz the abstract, and accordingly said that 
what came to pass in Christ, in fact came to pass in all believers. 
As Christ died and rose again, so are also all, who are incorporate 
in him through the laver of regeneration, really dead in the old 
man, can therefore, as being dead, serve sin no more, and live 
really in the new man. But the relation does not so purely shew 
itself in the concrete case. As doubtless the kingdom of God, 
which has peace, righteousness, and happiness in its train, exists 
on earth, yet peace, nghteousness, and happiness, have not yet 
dominion upon earth; so may also the new man, Christ in us, 
truly live in an individual man, without having yet the absolute 
dominion. Rather does the process of the dying of the old man 
extend itself over the whole earthly life, as well as that of the new 
man's growth in living ; each of them is the condition to the other, 
and their consummation is reserved for that life beyond, since 
without the glorification of the body (Rom. viii. 11), it is impos- 
sible. Therefore the life of the believer exhibits itself as an oscil- 
lattmg between two poles of life ; its result, the final completion of 
the new man, as well as the complete death of the old, reaches be- 
yond this present life. To this relation, as it appears in the con- 
crete, the Apostle passes with the: Aoylfecbe éavrovs vexpovs. 
For even as ili. 21, &c., he had represented abstract dS:catocvvn, 
and then iv. 1, &c., in the NoyiSecOar eis Sixacocvyny considered 
it In its concrete growing in man, s0 it isrepeated here. This pas- 
sage is therefore most highly important to the comprehension of 
the Pauline doctrine of the old and new man, which is especially 
treated of vii. 8, &c., in the description of the course of develop- 
ment in the new man. The common view already spoken of, vi. 
2, that the Apostle is treating here of purposes and vows merely, 
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to forsake sin, and to practise righteousness, as they were promised 
at baptism, has its apparent support in the circumstance that in 
what follows the discourse assumes an imperative form. Paul e2- 
horts to forsake sin and to serve righteousness (ver. 13, 18, 19), 
he presumes consequently, it is said, that such is by no means the 
case yet, but had only been promised in good purposes. ‘Thence it 
1s inferred, that no rea/ vicarious power is ascribed to the dying 
and rising again of Christ, but that it has only the weight of an 
influential erample. But the conception of the true relation be- 
tween the old and the new man, gives a perfect insight into St 
Paul's mode of expression. Where by regeneration an av@pwiros 
xaos is born, there the man is certainly no more sub lege (ver. 
14), though yet by no means éz dege, since even the new man needs 
for this a full development, in which he first gets absolute domi- 
nion ; he must rather walk constantly cum lege, and by no means 
suffer his own will to loose him from the law, for against this, vii. 
1, &c., he is warned, as against a spiritual adultery. Just as little, 
however, may he fall back again into a legal state, which is the 
Apostle’s censure among the Galatians, for so fear rules him in- 
stead of love, and his works do not flow forth of thankful love for 
love, but are the means to him to merit blessedness. Yet the as- 
pect cf the old man still mighty in him tempts him continually to 
such relapse into the state wnder the law; therefore the Apostle 
gives lire that wise precept, preventing equally both stray paths, 
so coxtinually in faith to regard ourselves, as being absolutely 
dead to sin, that is, in other words, constantly to appropriate Christ 
in faith, as Him who makes sin dead, and gives the new man life. 
By this continual action of faith the new man is constantly nou- 
rished by powers from above, and the I* is engaged in a continual 
Exodus from the Babel of sin. This considering ourselves as 
dead for sin, however, is no comforting self-deceit, but it is a 
spiritual operation fully true, answering throughout the aim of 
Christ, without which altogether no real sanctification, that gaining 
above all of thorough humility and divesture of all selfishness, is 
possible. For it has its trath in this—that the germ ofthe new 
man created in regeneration in fact is absolutely pure (1 John iii. 
9), and salvation is not to be considered as depending on its de- 


* [Das Ich, va éyw.] 
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velopment, but the degree of glorification only. (Comp. more 
particularly thereon at 1 Cor. iii. 11, &c.) Therefore may the 
believer, although he knows that he is capable of a greater develop- 
ment of the new man, look towards death without anxiety for 
his salvation, because this depends not upon the degree of indivi- 
dual development, but upon the faithful laying hold of God’s objec- 
tive decree of grace, which can neither be increased nor diminished, 
but abides unchangeable, as God himself. This Xoyitec Oe éavrods 
vexpovs 7H dpaptia, Cavras 5¢ t@ Oe@ is besides so much the 
more an urgent admonition for all, as itis in the very life of the 
most advanced that often times of heavy combating set in, in which 
their new life in God is quite hidden from themselves, and they 
seem left with sin. ‘These are the sifting times to hold up and 
keep the victory, through that faith, that does not see, that against 
hope believes in hope, (iv. 18.) 

The addition t@ xupi@ jpuov is wanting in the oldest and best 
Codd. Perhaps the words have found way into the passage from 
liturgical use. Whether the stop be placed after vuets or after 
éavrovs makes no difference to the thought; after dpets is the 
more simple as to grammar. 

Vers. 12-14.* Sin, therefore, (with retrospect upon ver. 1) is 
no more to have dominion over him, who does not live under the 
law, but under grace, than death over Christ (ver. 9); for him 
there is access to the higher power of life in Christ, which is 
stronger than sin (v. 15.) But the Apostle purposely chooses 
the words BactAevev, xuptevev here, to signify the relation of the 
believer to sin. For the daw is able to check gross outward 
transgression of it (€pya vrovepd), and in it a man, even without 
grace, can perform opera externa and civilia; but even under 
grace a man may not entirely avoid and check finer expressions 
of sin, hastinesses in words and deeds, sinful desires and impulses, 
since the old man at times represses the new, and checks him in 
his efficacy. Hence there is need of the constant cleansing and 
ever renewed intercession of Christ (1 John ii. 1), of daily repent- 


* From ver. 12 the principal ideas of sin, unrighteousness and righteousness have as- 
sumed almost personal forms; in order that this personification may be distinguished, 
Fritzsche has had them not unsuitably printed with capital initial letters. [As Fritzsche 
wrote in Latin, the capitals would have a significance in his work, which they have not 


in German. B.] 
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ance and forgiveness, as they are expressed in the Lord's Prayer, 
and symbolically represented by the washing of the feet. (Comp. 
at John xiii. 11, &c.) From this state, however, the dominion 
of sin must be distinguished, that is, its free unresisted sway in 
the life of the man; this in the regenerate is utterly inconceivable. 
(Comp. at vii. 25.) The whole representation in this passage 
(as in the following 16-21) is so managed that the man never 
appears as absolutely independent, as the natural man is disposed 
to consider his state, but as constantly governed by an element. 
As any one, who is swimming in a powerful stream, notwithstanding 
his wilful exertions, finds himself compelled to follow the course 
of the current ; even such is the condition of the unregenerate man 
in this world’s sinful stream; he receives his course from the 
dpyav Tov Kocpov tovrov, and is incapable of freeing himself 
out of this stream, however he may be able, by applying his powers 
in true practice of law (which affords him the attainment of a 
justitia civilis,) to prevent his sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mud. But if the higher and redeeming power of Christ has drawn 
him from this sinful stream (vii. 24), he stands not then, as it were, 
absolutely isolate and independent ; but a new stream receives him, 
though a holy, blessed stream of divine light, by which it is the 
highest freedom to let himself be governed and swayed. In ser- 
vice, therefore, man ts always; and there is no middle state 
between the service of sin and the service of God. Man has either 
justification, or forgiveness of sins, (and with it life and salvation, ) 
entirely, or he has it not at all.* Sanctification only, which 
springs from living faith, as fruit of love returned, has its degrees, 
may be pursued more earnestly and lukewarmly ; but this does not 
determine, as was observed before, the state of grace, salvation, but 
only the deyree of glory in salvation (1 Cor. iii. 12-15). This is 
the apostolic and evangelic doctrine, which no force and no pru- 
dence can protect from misunderstanding (whether it come un- 
‘designedly from ignorance, or designedly from insincerity of heart,) 
but which nevertheless remains the way which alone leads to God, 
and upon which the sincere and humble cannoterr. The erring of 
the insincere upon it, as well as the offence which the proud take 


* Rightly says Luther: “ Where this article is gone, the church is gone, and no error 
can be withstood. If we stand to it, we have the true, heavenly sun, but if we let it go, 
we have then nothing but hellish darkness.” 
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at this way of God, is most properly, as was observed before, cn 
among the aims which the Lord pursues in having this word of 
reconciliation preached (2 Cor. v. 18, &c.), for Christ is to be as 
well the rock on which the proud are shattered, as on which the 
humble stay themselves. The key, however, to this mystery, that 
the doctrine of reconciliation, without exacting works, begets in the 
mind the purest works, lies here; that love awakens love again and 
strong desire for holiness. Thereby the striving of the man leaves 
off being a heavy, bitter toil;* he no more struggles that he may 
be saved and please God, but because he is become, without de- 
serving, saved, and acceptable to Godin the Beloved (Ephes. i. 6), 
he works for love as if the matter were his own. So there are but 
two states of the man (ver. 14); he is either tro vopov, or tro 
xapiw. Under the scourge of the law he deals in works, and serves 
for hire (iv. 4), but according to the strict right of retribution he 
fares by it but very badly; if he is tempted he falls, and sin has 
rule, even though the better conquers now and then. On the 
other hand, under grace, the man indeed is tempted, but he con- 
quers, even if now and then sin for once tells upon him. 

As regards the expression év T@ OvnT@ tpav capats, Oyntov 
o@pa is used entirely = odp€ (vii. 18), or Ta pérn (vii. 23 -25). 
But this is by no means to say that, according to Paul's view, sil 
1s to be sought for in the body, and its sensual impulses alone ; 
it is intended rather to be signified only, that it commonly makes 
itself known in the body by the excited sensuality. (Comp. more 
particularly thereon at Rom. vii. 17.) By the cdma, however, the 
character of mortality is put forward in order to contrast the sinful 


body, and, as sinful, especially exposed to all temptations, with the 


sanctified organ of the glorified one (viii. 11). The words must 
not therefore be construed, “let not sin reign in your body,” as 
though the body were distinguished as the place where it should 
not reign, for in vii. 25 the body is described as still subjected to 
sin, even in the regenerate; but they are to be connected thus: 
‘Tet not the sin revealing itself in your mortal body reign, so that 
ye yield to it, but oppose strong resistance to it from the spirit.” 
"Ev 7@ Ovnt@ tpav ompate may therefore be supplied by otca or 


* [Schaarwerken,—a word which we cannot profess to translate, except conjecturally. 
—rB. 
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oxodoa. At the close of ver. 12, the Codd. vary much. Some 
have only aur7, others only rats érv@upiats avrod, others both 
together. One dative only can be received, for the blending of the 
two in the zext. rec. by an additional éy is certainly inadmissible. 
Gdéschen has declared for the reception of tais émriBvpias avTod ; 
notwithstanding, the addition of a dative might be more easy of 
explanation than its omission, as the mere infinitive seems some- 
what bare. IIaptotavas, to present or exhibit one’s self forth, 
that is, to give up or offer for disposal. The choice of the word 
é7rXa proceeds from the image of a contest, which lay at the foun- 
dation of the Apostle’s exposition. (Comp. Ephes. vi. 12, &c.) 
The addition ws éx vexpay favras refers to the fact that the service 
of sin is only possible in spiritual death ; where life is, there is its 
longing for the fountain of life. 

Vers. 15-16. After this statement, the Apostle expressly re- 
sumes the question from ver. 1, only with this modification, that he 
draws the Christian's relation to the law more decidedly, with re- 
gard to the last-mentioned contrast of iro voyxov and tre yapuy 
into consideration. For as the decree of God in Christ is so hard 
to be comprehended, not merely to the Jew, but to the man gene- 
rally, since he does not easily get rid of the conceit that righteous- 
ness and salvation must be Azs work, not God's act; so also does. 
the opposite Antinomian error lie very near him, that, if then man 
is not saved by the law, but out of grace, sin is something indif- 
ferent, the law something useless. To this error the Apostle, in. 
what follows, opposes the reasoning, that if the man be no more tro 
vowov, he on no account lives without the law, or above the law, 
but zz and with it. The man’s state is under the law, when it 
meets him, like a strange thing, from without, and, by its rigid — 
commandment, checks and confines the life that resists 1t; this is 
not in itself a false, though a subordinate state, which is to bring 
on the higher one of the life 77 and with the law. For in this state, 
the law establishes itself as the inward principle of life itself; 1¢ 
appears as written on the tables of the heart, and as one with the 
will of the man. Without law, or altogether above the law, the 
man can never be, for the law is the expression of the divine 
essence itself. Upon this deeper conception of the nature of the 
law, Paul also founds his argument, in which, although he does not 
use the’ terms ev vou, crv voyug, he, in fact, expresses the idea 
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which they denote. He refutes, namely, the question, whether we 
shall sin, because we are not under the law, but under grace? by 
Saying, we are in the very state of grace made free from sin, and 
become servants to God (SovAwOévres Oe@, ver. 22), and therefore 
can serve it no more. This thought of the service of God, or, 
which is the same thing, of righteousness, must not, however, be 
again understood as an outward relation of a servant towards God, 
as under the dominion of the law, for this is just what grace has 
overcome (viii. 15) ; butas anznward one. The soul of him who 
is living in the state of grace serves God, inasmuch as He makes 
abode in it by His Spirit, which is His own Being (John xiv. 28 ; 
Rom. v. 5), and so becomes the determining principle of its life. 
Now, as the divine Being has the law not in itself or beside itself,* 
but, being divine, is the law itself, so also the regenerate man has 
the law itself essentially in himself, in the indwelling of the divine 
Spirit, as the moving, governing power within him (Rom. viii. 14), 
and cannot, as such, act otherwise than perfectly (1 John iii. 9). 
But this state, indeed, appears, as such, in no one here on earth ; 
for as in every regenerate man the old man is living still, so also 
moments occur in the life of every one in which it pushes back the 
new (1 John ii. 1). The service of God in Christ still appears to 
the old man as a yoke (Matt. xi. 30), because he feels that it leads 
him into death; yet if he is loosed from the divine law, he feels his 
state undisciplined. So understood, the whole of the following 
passage gains the strictest consistency with itself, and with what 
precedes it; to the false éXev@epia (Galat. v. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 16) is 
opposed the true, which is the very dependence upon God himself. 

The reading duaptrnowpev has certainly weighty authorities ; 
for instance, the Codd. A.C.D.E. and others. Notwithstanding it 
is probably only a correction of dwaptyoopev, because tle future 
seemed unusually applied here. But it is to be understood here 
of the possibility or admissibility of being ignorantt of the law. 
The conjunctive of the future, besides, is not found in the N. T. 
except in various readings. (Comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 69.) The 
first half of ver. 16 seems pleonastic, but the do0dA0/ éore 
wraxovete is to be understood as the consequence of trapurravas, 
so that the sense is: “to whom ye yield yourselves to obey, to 


* (An sich oder neben sich. } 
t Iquoriren—rather, perhaps, a shutting one's eyes against il: B.] 
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him ye must then pay obedience.” ‘Thus the dependence of man 
as creature is held to view; he serves always, if not God, then sin 
and its prince. (John viii. 44.) He cannot, however, at any 
moment he would, release himself from his service, to whom he 
once yielded himself; but the power of that element, to which he 
gave in, either of good or evil, binds him. If the sinner feels the 
heavy yoke of sin, often would he be quit of it; but as he hates 
only the evil consequences, and not sin itself, he continues bound, 
and sin becomes punishment of sin. If the Christian feels the 
bitterness of the Cross and of the world’? contempt, which befalls 
him, the wish may at the same time rise within him, Could’st thou 
be again as thou wast before! but the power of grace holds him to 
his good, and so becomes its own reward. Ver. 16. the antitheses 
dpaptia and wiraxon, Odvatos and Suxatocuvn, are not strictly 
chosen. However, as it is clear, according to v. 19, that the very 
nature of dyaptia is tapaxon (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 23. Rebellion 
is as the sin of witchcraft), its contrast may be vraxoyn. And to. 
Qdvaros, as spiritual and bodily death, as consummated fruit of sin 
(ver. 21) not less aptly is opposed ducatoovvn = Sdixasos eivat, 
the essential internal state of righteousness, as in germ identical 
with the S72 dusvios (ver. 22), which is not merely to be hoped 
for hereafter, but begins already here.—The omission of és @d- 
varov in D.E. and other authorities may doubtless be accounted 
for by Odvaros not appearing to the copyists to form an antithesis 
to dtxatocivn.—The rot is = 7%, the earlier writers usually put 
HTot once only, the later also use it twice. 

Ver. 17. This salutary turn then, Paul continues, has, God be 
thanked (vii. 24), taken place with his readers, they have felt the 
service of sin, and are become obedient to the truth. The same 
holds good of all the truly converted; the old is passed away, and 
a new life is begun. In the passage vii. 24, 25, this transition will 
be more particularly represented in its peculiar character. 

In the 7yre SovAou the preterite has its full force, so that the for- 
mer state is understood as past ; for even if sin is not thoroughly 
removed from the believer, yet it has no dominion, but is under 
dominion to the man.—The trraxovewy is = dodA0s éwvas Tod Ocod ; 
in order, however, to distinguish it from a mere show of life in 
faith, the Apostle adds éx xapdias (= gud bs Deut vi. 5), where 
by the entrance of the whole being, with the centre of the person- 
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ality, into the gospel, is intended to be marked.—The expression 
rurros Sibayis is peculiar for dvayyédvov. The signification “ form, 
type,” namely, does not suit the verb tmaxove, it should have 
been said seemingly: ‘‘ Ye lave shaped yourselves to the form of 
doctrine.” But in the vvraxovew this idea, in fact, is Jatitant, for 
as the servant of sin accepts its image in himself, so also does he 
who obeys the truth receive her form within him. Commonly, in- 
deed, tho O. T. is called ru7ros, as type of the New (1 Cor. x. 6; 
Hebr. viii. 5), but the N. T. itself may also be called rvzros, inas- 
much as the life of the faithful is formed after it.—As to the con- 
struction, t7raxove.y is never construed in the N. T. with és, but 
always with the dative; it 1s more appropriate, therefore, to con- 
nect és with mapedoOnTe, which has an equal signification with ds 
mapedoOn és tpas or tpiv, so that by wapadidovar the guidance of 
divine grace, which leads men to the gospel, becomes marked. 
This certainly uncustomary use of mrapadid0cOae has induced Van 
Hengel, drawing his analogy from Rom. i. 24, 26, 28, to think of 
a being-given-over to errors, which however cannot possibly be 
meant by tumos Svdayyns. The accusative Té7rov stands accord- 
ing to the proposed solution of the construction by attraction for 
TUT. 

Ver. 18-20. To the false freedom, which the natural man is 
wont to find without the restraint of the law, the Apostle opposes 
the ¢érwe, which consists in the deliverance from the yoke of sin and 
in the service of God and of righteousness, which His Spirit creates 
in man. This conception of Sieavoovvn as a new dovacia, Paul 
justifies by the necessary condescension to the standard of his 
readers. The notion of éXevOepla (John viii. 86) might have been 
conceived by them as absolute and unbounded licentiousness, 
therefore he describes it as a new and nobler bondage,* as the Re- 
deemer also Himself’ (Matt. xi. 29, 30) represents it as the taking 
on of a yoke, of a burden. The earthly life of the believer, since 
the real éAev@epia never comes completely to view, is represented 
with perfect truth as the going under a fuyés or dopriov, only it is 
easier than that of the O. T. For although God's commandments 
are not grievous to the zew man who lives in love (1 John v. 8), 
yet the If continues still bound up with the old man, and so far is 
sensible of a dovAela of Sixavocvvn. Not until with the zmpossi- 
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bility of sin the absolute perfection comes, and God in Man is be- 
come all in all, does the éAevOepia ris Sons 7. @. (Rom. viii. 21) 
appear. Yet there is notwithstanding even in the earthly life of 
the believer a specific difference from the natural state to be ob- 
served ; in the latter, although with some good, the man expressly 
and unresistingly served sin; in the state of grace, although he 
sometimes fall,* he serves as expresslyt righteousness to his be- 
coming perfect. 

The parenthesis : dv@pwmrwwov Aéyw x. tT. dr. has reference not 
merely to the figure generally, but also to the constitution of the 
figure, as Riickert rightly observes. The av@pq@rrvov therefore can 
only be = cat’ avOpwrov (comp. iii. 5), but on no account signify, 
as Origen, Chrysostom, Wetstein, Semler propose, ‘‘ what is to be 
performed by man, possible for man,’ for Paul requires, what no 
man can perform, absolute righteousness.—The doOévera ths cap- 
«os, however, cannot be understood with Reiche of mere weakness 
of intellect, which we have no warrant whatever for attribut- 
ing to the Christians of Rome ; there is intelligence, indeed, treated 
of here, but the circumstance to which it refers, isof that kind, that 
the comprehending of it is hard even to men of strong intellect, if 
they are wanting in the inward experience, and easy to those of 
weak intellect, if they possess it. dp&, therefore, is the whole 
sinful nature of man, whereon more particularly at vii. 18.—Paul 
again calls the zéA7 as ver. 12 the g@ua, in order to denote the 
coming of the evil desire into act, in which sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death (James i. 15).— AxaOapota and davopia sig- 
nify the more passive and active side of sin, where enjoyment or 
violence prevails. In the és rv dvopiav the idea of avomia is 
extended and becomes the entire contrast to dytacpos, so that 
thereby the nature of sin is designated as that of opposition to law.] 
But the Apostle with profound perception makes this as the bloom 
to be born of sin itself, for sin continually brings forth sin, only 


* (Ps, xxxvii. 24, P. B. vers. ] 

+ Excellent are the words of Anselm, ad loc., which Tholuck quotes: “ Sicut ad peccan- 
dum vos nullus cogebat timor, sed ipsius libido voluptasque peccati, sic ad juste viven- 
dum non vos supplicii metus urgeat, sed ducat delectatio justitie. Sicut ergo ille— 
iniquissimus, quem ne poens quidem temporales deterrent ab immundis operibus, ita 
justissimus ille, quem ne poenarum quidem temporalium timore revocatur a sanctis ope- 
ribus.” 

{ [Gesetzwidrigkeit.] 
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she produces figures ever more frightful from her teeming womb. 
Even so does é:xatoovvn also generate by degrees more gloriously, 
until she becomes a@yvacpés. (Comp. upon dyiafew at John xiii. 
31, 32.) This expression denotes here, as 1 Thess. iv. 3, 4, 7, the 
state of being holy, which arises in the holy God’s communication 
of His holiness to man (1 Pet. i. 16) ; but so far as the being holy 
proceeds from a gradual development of the new man, dytacpos is 
used also for the becoming holy (2 Thess. ii. 18; 1 Cor. i. 80; 1 
Pet. i. 2). Aodros is only found here in the N. T. used as an 
adjective. 

Vers. 21, 22. In order that the difference of the two stations 
under the law and under grace may be brought still more de- 
cidedly forward, the Apostle points, in conclusion, to the final 
result of their development. He designates it as fruit, according 
to the image pervading the whole Scripture, according to which 
man in his moral constitution is compared with good or bad trees. 
(Ps. i. 8; Is. lxi. 3; Matt. xii. 33; John xv. 1, &c.; Rom. xi. 16, 
&c.; Jude v. 12.) This image, therefore, is most highly signifi- 
cant; because it comes most powerfully in opposition to the 
Pelagianism so convenient to fallen human nature. The natural 
man, without knowledge of himself, of God and of sin, fancies that 
he will by his own power and able exertion produce a. virtue, 
which shall be able to stand before God’s judgment; he knows 
not, that necessarily and naturally he can bear no other than evil 
fruit, as the wild tree can only bring forth woody, bitter fruits. 
For, if he succeeds most perfectly in his striving after virtue, it 
brings in its train lovelessness and conceited presumption, and so ~ 
has just as much death for its reward, as if fleshly transgressions 
defiled his life. The beginning of that truth,—whose fruit is 
holiness, and, being no less conformable to nature, proceeds from 
inward organic necessity, with which true freedom is one,—is for 
man ever the confession, that the principle of death rules in him, 
and that life must first be brought into him: (vii. 24.) 

Tére and Ore, ver. 20, answer to the to vopov, as viv does to 
the tro yapu elvat. Paul does not name the fruit of sin itself, 
as no expression parallel to ayacpos presented itself to him; 
hence arises the inexact connexion by é¢’ ols, which is retrospective 
to xaprrds taken collectively, and so refers to the épya zrovnpd, 
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the consciousness of which fills the better part in man with shame.* 
‘The note of interrogation, therefore, is without doubt better placed 
after Tore, than after éxaoytveoOe. Tédos is by no means to be 
taken in the same signification with xap7ros, but to be understood as 
denoting the final use of the fruit which proceeds from its nature. 
Death therefore signifies here the being rejected as of no use and 
worthless ; eternal life the being acknowledged as useful, essentially 
answering its end. This is naturally not to be understood as if 
Oavaros and fw1) dudvios had other significations here than else- 
where, but only that by the image made use of, and from which 
these expressions properly issue, they acquire a modified relation. 
The acceptation of «xapzros in the signification “advantage, gain,” 
does not, as Reiche has well proved, suit so well here ; especially 
as vu. 4, 5, xaptopopnoa: te Oavat@ is spoken of. In the 
exew Kxaprov és dyacpév, however, holiness is again taken to 
mean as vi. 19, the result of the life of faith gradually proceeding 
from its development. 

Ver. 23. In the closing verse it is not so much that a new 
thought is expressed, as that the thought stated in ver. 21, 22, is 
only more closely defined. Although, namely, both courses of life 
bring their fruit, and their different disposition decides their final 
event, yet their respective circumstances are by no means exactly 
alike. Sin is altogether man’s; Death therefore, the wages of it, 
must also devolve upon him according to the law of strict justice ; 
but righteousness and holiness is altogether not of man, but the 
work of God in him (Ephes. ii. 8-10); he cannot, therefore, as 
holy, demand, and, according to the law of justice, receive, anything ; 
but the mercy of God adds to the gracious gift of forgiveness of 
sins and sanctification the new gift of eternal life beside, so that 
the lost one must confess, that through himself he has lost add, the 
saved one that through himself he has gained nothing, to the glory 
of the justice and grace of the Lord. Thus did Augustine rightly 
comprehend the passage (Epist. 105), while he writes: “ adversus 
elationis pestem vigilantissime militans, stipendium, inquit, pec- 
cati mors. MRecte stipendium quia debetur, quia digne retribuitur, 


* From deep experience Calvin says: “ Sola est lux Domini, que potest oculos nostros 
aperire, ut prospicere queant latentem in carne nostra foeditatem. Ille igitur demum 
Christianae philosophiae primordiis imbutus est, qui sibi serio displiceri ac suae miseriae 
verecundia bene confundi didicerit.” 
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quia meritum redditur; deinde, ne justitia de humano se extolleret 
bono merito, sicut homanum malum non dubitatur esse peccatum, 
gratia, inquit, Dei vita aeterna.” 

‘Owpauov properly signifies provisions, then pay of soldiers 
(Luke ni. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 7; 1 Mace. iii. 28, xiv. 32), finally me- 
rited, earned wages (2 Cor. xi. 8). So here, equal to pso@os, con- 
trast to yapiopa, comp. iv. 4. How Reiche in such passages as 
2 Cor. iv. 17, v. 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, iv. 8, 18 (Phil. iv. 5 is wrongly 
cited), can: find to the contrary, namely that eternal life is merited 
reward, not the gift of grace, is to me inconceivable. 

Chap. vil. 1-3.: Now although the question which, vi. 1, was 
brought on as to the relation in which one living under the gospel 
stood with regard to sin, might appear sufficiently discussed by the 
exposition hitherto made, the Apostle Paul notwithstanding thinks 
dit once more concisely to demonstrate his thoughts in a fresh simi- 
litude, in order that no uncertainty may remain with regard to this 
important and difficult point. This similitude is taken from mar- 
riage, by the laws of which the wife is bound to the husband until 
he dies. His death allows her the freedom to form another con- 
nexion; and she would not on that account be considered as an 
adultress. This relation of the wife to the husband is one generally 
human, any predominant bearing, therefore, to Jews or proselytes 
is here inadmissible. Even with nations, among whom polygamy 
prevails, the wife is the property of the husband, and is not free of 
him until he dies. Riickert, therefore, is right in observing that 
neither the address adeAdgo/ relates to Jew-Christians, nor the ad- 
dition: yuvecxovet yap vouov ANadX@. Baur, therefore, seeks here 
in vain a support for his opinion, that the Christians of Rome had 
a Judaising tendency. For asthe article is used neither with ywad- 
xovot nor with vouov, no contrast can be found here, to others, who 
do not know the law (and such indeed could hardly be supposed) ,* 
but this addition is to be taken like the av@pamwov réyo, vi. 19. 
Nopos signifies here the regulation existing among all nations, that 
the wife 1s bound to the husband, not the Mosaic law. The Apostle 
reasons from premises common to mankind; in writing, therefore, 
to his first readers, he writes for all intelligent men without excep- 


* Gléckler would have those understood, who will not know the law, that is, the/un- 
ruly ; however, if this contrast had been intended to appear, another expression would 
probably have heen chosen for yivwoKecy, , 
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tion. The way of applying this parable, however, to the relation of 
man to sin has its difficulties. The figure of marriage as signifi- 
cant of the relation of the soul to God is certainly not unusual 
either in the Old (Is. liv. 5; Hos. ii. 16, &c.) or in the New Tes- 
tament (John iii, 29; Ephes. v. 22, &c.) ; but here a second mar- 
riage is spoken of, which is entered into, the first being considered 
as dissolved by the death of the husband. Now unless it be said, 
that we are not to press the dying of the husband, which of course 
cannot be admitted, inasmuch as it is on this very point that the 
whole argument turns, the question then is, who is to be considered 
as the dving husband ? Riickert, indeed, asserts that no compari- 
son at all is to be seen here, but a mere example ; that the Apostle 
could not have found any instance, in which the party in sudjectzon 
should die, and therefore notwithstanding the inconvenience chose 
this one of marriage, in which the ruling party should die. Paul, 
however, might only have reversed the same simuilitude, to say that 
by the death of the wife the husband is free of her, if that had 
served his purpose better. But taken so he could have made no 
use at all of the comparison of marriage to make his thoughts per- 
ceptible. De Wette dispenses entirely with the solution of the dif- 
ficulty by asserting, that the Apostle bas not chosen his example. 
accurately, and in this, instead of bringing in the death of the party 
bound to the law (ver. 1), has brought in the death of the one to 
whom the law binds, and has continued this mistake in the appli- 
cation (ver. 4). As we may safely assume that Paul knew how to 
choose his instances with exactness and precision, we mus€ ascer- 
tain with more carefulness who the dying husband is. Two opi- 
nions prevail upon this ; according to ove, which Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Ambrose, and Hilary proposed, and afterwards Calvin and 
Bucer defended, as lately Tholuck also has done, the /azw is the 
dying husband. But first of all it is manifestly unfit to consider 
the law, holy, just, and good (vii. 12), as abolished ; it is in fact 
not abolished for the believer (Matt. v. 17), but only gains a diffe- 
rent position towards him; he is no more under the law, but lives 
in it. In the next place, according to this view, a leap into an- 
other similitude must be assumed at ver. 4, for there it is said, ‘“‘ ye 
are dead ;” such a change, however, has at all events something ex- 
tremely awkward in it, and could only be assumed in extreme neces- 
sity. The other opinion is proposed by Augustine, and afterwards 
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especially defended by Beza. According to this, the lust of sin 
is at first the husband, and the old man, the wife; but in the 
second marriage, the new man is the wife, and Christ, the principle 
of righteousness, the husband. Against this there is less weight 
in Tholuck’s objection,—“ that in what follows (ver. 7, &c.), it is 
not the relation to lust, but to the moral law, that is treated of ;” 
for the law excites (according to ver. 11) even lust (vii. 8, &c.)— 
than that then a second wife seems to be supposed, while, accord- 
ing to the comparison, the wife continues the same. This difficulty 
will only be radically removed by the following conception of the 
passage. As in Christ himself, without prejudice to the unity of 
his personality, the mortal is distinguished from the immortal 
Christ (comp. ver. 4, with 1 Pet. iii. 18), so in man also the old 
man is distinguished from the new, without prejudice to the unity 
of his personality, which Paul subsequently (ver. 20) signifies by 
éyo. This true personality, the proper self of man, is the wife, 
who, in the natural state, appears in marriage with thé old man, 
and, in intercourse with him, generates sins, the end of which is 
death (vi. 21,22.) But in the death of the mortal Christ, this old 
man is dead with him; and, as the individual man is grafted by 
faith into Christ, his old man dies, by whose life he was holden 
under the law. As, however, with the death of Christ, the im- 
mortal Saviour of the world also arose, even so with the death of 
the old man, the new man becomes living; and with this, the 
Christ in us, the [* enters upon a new marriage, from which the 
fruits of the spirit are born. But here it might be asked, whether 
such a distinction of the I from the old and new man has warrant 
from other passages of Scripture? I refer with regard to this 
question, besides the explanation already given at Matt. x. 40, 
to the following illustration of Rom. vii. 7, &c., for the distinction 
lies at the foundation of this passage throughout; and I have only 
to remind further of the forgiveness of sins, the nature of which 
necessarily leads to this difference; for sin cannot be forgiven to 
the old man, that must die, not to the new, for this is sinless, but 
certainly to the I,* whois the bearer, as well of the old as of the new 
man, and by whom the man can speak of Ais old and Ais new man. 
There is only one more seeming inexactness in the Apostle’s 
statement, with reference, namely, to the voyos; but this indeed is 
® | Das Ich, throughout the passage. | 
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inseparable from the use of similitudes, since the thing compared 
can never be even with the object, to which it refers. In ver. 2 
and 3, which contains the similitude itself (ver. 1 expressing the 
thought which forms its general basis), the vouos is only the mar- 
riage law, or the precept, that the woman may only be the wife of 
one man, to whom she belongs. But in the three following verses 
(ver. 4-6), vosos is the law generally, and indeed not merely the 
ceremonial law, but the law in every expression of it, and therefore 
the moral law also; wherefore Paul's statement possesses its truth 
for all times and every state of things, because the moral law is 
given with the essence of man itself. 

Ver. 1. comp. upon # ayvoeire the passage vi. 8. The 6 voxos 
xuptever TOU avOperrov expresses the general thought, from which, 
ver. 2, the special case of marriage and the precepts relating to itis 
deduced. The thought exactly answers to the passage vi. 7. 
Hence av@pw7ros must not be explained of the wife, fur the same 
thing holds good of the husband; as it does also with the slave. 
Death make every one free from every law.—Ver. 2. dzravdpos 
signifies subject to the power of the husband, according to Numb. 
v.29. TUNES MP mw (comp. Eccles. ix. 9, xli. 21).—The 
construction Karipyntat amo vomov is peculiar. The verb xatap- 
yeto@ar commonly refers to things, especially to law, but not to 
persons. Besides this passage it is found vii. 6, and Galat. v. 4, 
used in the same way, = éAevPepotcAar. The Chald. a bya, 
Ezra iv. 21, 28, v. 5, vi. 8, is used in exactly the same manner, for 
which the LXX. have always xarapyeiy, though without the fol- 
lowing d7ré.—Nowos avdpos not the law, which the husband gives, 
the imperium domesticum, but which protects the husband in his 
right over the wife, and determines it.—Upon xpnpar eo in the 
meaning “‘ to be, to be called,” comp. at Acts xi. 26.—Iwveo@at 
avdpl érépe = ATI wins rir Deut. xxiv. 2. 

Ver. 4. The Apostle now applies this comparison by representing 
the faithful themselves as dead in their old man, and thereby freed 
from the yoke of the law (Acts xv. 20), so that the freedom is 
acquired for them to devote themselves to another husband, even 
Christ (2 Cor. xi. 2.) But the death of the faithful in the old 
man is again, as vi. 2, 4, 6, connected with the death of the Re- 
deemer, so that Ais death was their death, and did not merely 
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prefigure it; for no one by his own power or resolution can die in 
the old man, because no one can generate the new man, by whose 
birth the death of the old is conditioned. Christ is therefore the 
living type both of the old and new man ; of the old, according to 
the aoBevela tis capKos (2 Cor. xiii. 4, 1 Pet. iii. 18), which was 
in him, and because he bore the sin of the world; of the new, 
according to the power of the Eternal Spirit, which filled him. 
From this spiritual unicn, then, spring spiritual fruits (Galat. vi. 
22), begotten to the honour of God. According to this represen- 
tation, it is clear that the liberation from the law must not be an 
act of se/f-will. As little as the wife may wantonly separate from 
her husband, since his death is requisite for her liberation; so 
little may the I free itself from the law, as long as the old man 
is living. If this is done therefore, as is always the case where 
a mere seeming faith prevails, it is a spiritual adultery, the lust 
after false freedom, that is, licentiousness, lawlessness. The libe- 
ration from the law rightly takes place only where the new man 
arose in the stead of the old, where therefore Christ is truly 
living in the man. There is no licentiousness, for Christ brings 
with him ‘the strictest law, wheresoever he works; but the yoke of 
the law is removed by that love, which is shed into the hearts. 
This love urges to do more than the law requires, and to fulfil 
every act with purer intention than the most threatening law can 
demand. For love is insatiable, she never satisfies herself and the 
Beloved; she burns on, till with her fire she glows through the 
whole heart and being, and has sacrificed her all to the Beloved. 
After this manner works the gospel a// in man without law (iii. 21) 
although it exacts nothing from him, but only promises and gives 
to him. But because it gives all of grace, and even loves and 
blesses enemies, it wins the inmost self of man, and therefore all 
his powers. As on the one side, however, there is the danger lest 
a man should liberate himself from the law, and persuade himself 
that he has faith and is regenerate, a way that seduces to false 
freedom ; so, on the other side, there threatens a danger equally 
great, which leads into new, and indeed still more galling slavery, 
than the former was.* A false zeal for sanctification, proceeding from 
vanity, and striving only to see itself perfect as soon as possible in 


* [The author here quotes, in a note, a forcible saying of Luther (Leipz. edit. vol. xi, 
p. 83).] 
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an image of its own design, often fancies, that the long, but certain 
way of sanctifying grace in Christ does not lead quick enough to the 
goal, and so draws back, when the life in grace has scarce begun, under 
the law again. What God in man has begun, the man himself (in 
contradiction to Phil. i. 6, Heb. xii. 2) would complete; he will not 
become blessed through Christ, but with and beside bim ‘through 
himeelf, but so destroys the delicate tracery of the new man in him. 
This is, then, not merely to wake up the old dead man again, but even 
to despise the new true husband, to rate his power low, yea, to count 
the blood of the covenant unholy, and to do despite unto the Spirit 
of Grace. (Heb. x. 29.) Hence it is, that Paul so emphatically 
warns the Galatians, who had entered on it, from this dangerous 
byeway. (Galat. ii. 16, &., iii. 8, &c.) And yet it is so tempting, 
and just to the more earnest, zealous men, to fall into this error, 
that even the Apostle Peter, Barnabas, and others, could be for a . 
moment seduced from the way of grace! (Galat. ii, 12, &o.) Ay, 
the sectarian history shows that most of the founders of sects made 
use of a self-willed striving after sanctification as their motive, te 
collect their followers, and, with the guidance of that striving, to 
exércise an often frightful spiritual tyranny. Therefore does the 
Apostle Paul teach the true middle way, which just as little suffers 
a man of his own will to loose himself from the law, as that he 
should bring himself under it again, since Christ continues to him 
both the Beginner and Finisher of Faith. (Heb. xii. 2.)* This 
‘ completion, however, Christ, of course, does not perfect out of and 
without the man, but én the very depth of his own self, since he 
takes in full possession ‘the noblest thing the man possesses, even 
his love, and fills it with the powers of his higher love, which makes 
him mighty enough for all, even the weightiest requirement. If he 
sees, therefore, that the old man still is stirring, he draws in faith 
unceasingly fresh power from Christ's fountain, and so is more 
than conqueror in him who loved us. 

“ore is here particle of inference, “ accordingly ;” comp, Winer’s 


* Of the contrast between true and false righteousness, Luther speaks profoundly in 
his exposition of the 88th Psalm: “ It is a wondrous thing ; whoso hath no sin (because 
of faith) he [it is who] feeleth and hath it (in true penitence and humility) ; and whose 
hath sin, be [it is who] feeleth it not, and hath none” (after the conceited blindness 
of his heart). And at the 143d Psalm: “ Satan is such a dexterous master (meister ], 
that he can make even the very best works (by admixture of conceit) the very biggest 
sins.” 
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Gr. p. 277. The expression 6:4 tod c@paros tod Xpicrov can, 
of course, only form the antithesis to the éyepOels ex vexpar. 
2 Gpa is distinguished here, as 1 Pet. iii. 18, the odp€, in order to 
signify the mortal side of the Redeemer, to which the immortal, the 
arvevjia, of the risen Christ, is opposed. 

Vers. 5, 6. That he may once more offer to his readers a distinct 
perception of the difference between the two states, Paul sets them 
out in their principles side by side. In the legal state, the sinful 
impulses (ra wdOnuata THY dpapTiov, the individual utterances 
of the spiritual members of the old man,) work with absolute sway 
in the whole nature of man, even to the periphery of the physical 
life, so that they become act. In the state-of grace, the old man 
dies with all his sinful impulses, and the man can then, free from 
the fetter of the law, which could only bind the old man, serve God 
in spirit and in truth. The dying of the old, and the rising of the 
new man, however, are, of course, not completed in him all at once: 
but through the earthly life they continue bestde each other in the 
believer, (comp. more particularly at vii. 25,) although the former 
is to be constantly decreasing, the latter ever growing. Therefore 
the problem is, because the old man still continues to exist, and 
may become strong again, never to be secure, yet for the sake of 
the ever efficacious and accessible grace never to despond, but to 
fight most zealously against all doubts of God's grace and power 
egainst sin.* 

Sdapé can only signify the old man here, as viii. 8, 9; it forms 
indeed the antithesis to the vuvi, «. 7. Xr. (ver. 6.) Theodoret, 


* The observation of Melanthon, ad loc. is very pertinent: “ Hic locus diligenter ob- 
servandus est, ut discamus dubitationes de gratia Det esse peccatum, ut repugnemus et 
erigamus nos evangelio et sciamus, esse culéum Dei in tllis terroribus repugnaze dubita. 
tiont et diffidentia. Surely the beloved man of God says right, that it is not permitted 
only, but a duty, ay, holiest service of God, to contend to the utmost against all doubls 
of God and of his grace, for those never spring from a good source. Yet, on the con- 
trary, it is very wrong to smother the doubts of himself and his own virtue, which God's 
Spirit of grace calls forth, in order to convert the man ; it is to contend against God, and 
hinder regeneration. The [Roman] Catholic Church, however, with which all sects, that 
proceed from Pelagian principles agree, deters from the certainty of the state of grace, 
and desires uncertainty towards God. Such uncertainty of hearts is then a convenient 
means to keep men in the leading-strings of the priesthood or ambitious founders of 
sects; for since they are not allowed to have any certainty themselves respecting their 
relation to God, they can only rest upon the judgments of their leaders about it, who thus 
rule souls with absolute dominion; the trne evangelic doctrine makes ‘free from such 


slavery to man. 
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Grotius, and others, would have it to be understood of the O. T., 
which in and by itself might certainly be admissible, but still only 
where the contrast of the arvedua clearly stands out. Ta dua rod 
youov can only be supplied, according to ver. 11, with xcwovpeva, 
it is intended, namely, to be signified that the law is the inducing, 
provoking cause of sin. It altogether misleads to take évnpyetro 
passively, for the “én == o@pa, appear then to be the proper seat 
of sin, whereas it really manifests itself outwardly from within. 
To be sure its blossom is in this manifestation upon the periphery 
of life, for a repressing power of the spirit must be presumed, if at 
least the outward eruptions of sin are hindered.. Odvaros appears 
again as the TéXos (vi. 23), inasmuch as the sins collectively work, 
as it were, for him and his kingdom. In ver. 6, a variety of read- 
ings are found. For the dzro@avortos of the text. rec., A.C., and 
many other Codd., and the Greek Fathers as well, have dzro@avov- 
res, while D.E.F.G. and the Latin Fathers read tod Oavdrov. This 
latter reading, however, looks very like a correction of the copyists, 
in their not understanding how the Apostle could speak of a dis- 
solution of the law itself. The genitive of the singular proceeded 
from that conception of the passage, according to which the law is 
considered as the dying husband, but the €@avatwOnre, ver. 4, 
speaks against this. ‘“AzroOavovres, therefore, is certainly the only 
correct reading, for which Lachmann also has decided. In the 
xaréyeo Gat, the binding, compulsory power of the law is signified. 
The év @ refers to youos, and is on no account to be taken, “in as 
far, in as much as.” Kawvorns mvevpatos is = xaworns Cos in 
the passage vi. 4. The arvetvjya is considered as the principle from 
which the new lifeissues. The old, therefore, is a spiritless, merely 
physical life (1 Cor. ii. 14). The substantive waXasorns is found 
in the N. T. only in this passage. I'pdupa forms here, as ii. 29, 
an antithesis with wvedpua, as adap elsewhere, to denote the outside, 
as the form in which the life manifests itself. The choice of just 
this expression is founded in this passage upon the reference to the 
law, which, in its most complete form, the law of Moses, appears 
tv be compassed in the letter, but in this form is for the sinful man 
a heavy, killing yoke. (2 Cor. iu. 6, 7). 
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SECTION IV. 
(VII. 7.—VIIL. 39.) 


OF THE STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT AS WELL OF INDIVIDUALS 
AS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The properly dogmatical exposition has at length completely 
finished the foundation of the new way of salvation upon the vica- 
rious character of Christ and the indication of its relation to the 
law. The Apostle forthwith most fitly proceeds to indicate all the 
stages of development, as they are exhibited themselves immediately 
in individual men, whereby all he has said before gains first its 
proper light. He shews namely, jirst of all (vii. 7-24), how the 
man rises from the state of undeveloped childishness into that of 
the life under the law, in which the sin that awakes by the resist- 
ance of the law calls up that inward conflict, by which he first be- 
comes truly conscious of the contradiction in himself and how he is 
held bound by sin. The result of this conflict is the need of re- 
demption, out of which the faith in the redemption brought to pass 
in Christ developes itself; and in the power of this faith the be- 
liever is enabled, what of luis own effort he could never do, to serve 
the divine law in spirit, albeit the old man in him remains still sub- 
jected to the law of sin. Then follows (vii. 25—viii. 17) a de- 
scription of the development of the new life itself received through 
Christ. This penetrates not merely the inward man, but sanctifies 
and glorifies by degrees the bodily substance also, so that the whole 
man becomes like to Christ, and thereby heir of God and co-heir of 
the glory of Christ. But since man is a member, the most essen- 
tial member of the creation, his life must react upon the universe 
for glorification no less than his death has acted upon it for destruc- 
tion. The participation of the totality in the perfecting of humanity 
in Christ, Paul treats of /astly (viii. 18-89), and this contempla- 
tion of the endless power, which lies in Christ, as the germ of the 
whole great, glorified creation, gains such hold on the Apostle, that 
he closes with a bold song of triumph, in which he utters with 
glad assurance the unconquerableness of the life of Christ in all 
His faithful. 
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§ 11. OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL UNTIL HIS 
EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION. 


(VII. 7-24.) 


Before we treat of the particulars of this remarkable, and, both 
theoretically and practically, so highly important section, some ge- 
neral questions are to be taken into consideration, upon the answer 
to which its illustration in great measure depends.’ Is Paul speak- 
ing in this section of his own state or not? and are the experiences 
of the regenerate or unregenerate its subject matter? As regards 
the first question, it is clear, that the Apostle could not possibly 
have chosen to carry through this representation in the first person, 
if no analogy at all for his description had been discoverable in his 
own life, if he had intended himself to be considered as expressly 
excepted. On the other hand it is equally clear, that Paul cannot 
be so speaking of himself, as if the subject related to him alone, 
for his desire is, to enlighten his readers upon their own necessities ; 
in his experiences those of the generality must the rather be 
reflected. Hence it can only be said that the Apostle is certainly 
speaking of himself, but simply according to the experience he had 
in common with mankind, not according to his own individually. 
Little, however, is gained by this, unless it be determined in 
what period of his life the experiences, of which the Apostle 
speaks, were felt. This determination coincides with the other 
highly important question, whether the description given by the 
Apostle has reference to the state of the regenerate or unregenerate. 
The passage 7-18, indeed, according to the opinion of ad/ exposi- 
tors, applies to the state before regeneration, as the Apostle also 
sufficiently indicates by the aorist that the state described is gone 
by ; but whether ver. 14—24 is likewise to be considered as before 
regeneration, seems very uncertain, since in this section Paul makes 
use of the present only, while vill. 2, &., the aoris¢ again appears. 
It is in fact difficult to answer this question, as in the first place 
the events treated of are purely internal, and require thoroughly 
analogous experiences and a definite consciousness of these ex- 
periences, in order to be rightly estimated; in the next place, the 
influence of many false tendencies has confused the inquiry. Pela- 
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- gian blindness as to moral states, as well as Donatist rigorousness, 
must have found it easy to assert, that ver. 14-24 could not have 
reference to the regenerate, for that sins in these must be hence- 
forth quite out of the question. Moral laxity or hypocrisy again 
have found it very convenient to say, that Paul is describing the 
state of the regenerate, fancying so, that they might, notwithstand- 
ing their moral degradation, consider themselves as regenerate. 
But beside these decidedly false tendencies, even the most faithful 
and learned members of the church have held different conceptions 
of the passage, according as they were accustomed to consider the 
sinfulness of man to be greater or less, and so to rate differently 
the effect of regeneration. Accordingly we are not surprised to find 
the easterns always inclining to Pelagianism, as Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, on the side of those who refer the passage to the 
state before regeneration. Even Augustine followed them at first ; 
as he carried out his system, however, he was induced to defend the 
opposite view, that Paul is describing the state of the regenerate 
themselves. He was followed not merely in the middle ages by 
the most esteemed theologians, especially Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas, but the reformers also, Luther, Melanthon, Calvin, Beza, 
interpreted the passage as Augustine did. After Spener, Franke, 
Bengel, Gottfried Arnold, Zinzendorf, the words of the Apostle 
were again begun to be explained of the state before regeneration, 
and Stier, Tholuck, Riickert, De Wette, Meyer, follow them in their 
interpretation. These learned men nevertheless quite rightly acknow- 
ledge, that the Augustinian representation has also something true 
in it, since that in the life of the regenerate moments occur, in which 
they must speak entirely as Paul expresses himself here ; and, more- 
over, as it is only by degrees that the transforming power of the 
gospel penetrates the different tendencies of the inward life, con- 
genial phenomena extend through the whole life of the believer ; 
and this leads to the thought, that the two views might admit of 
being united in a higher one. For it 1s little probable beforehand, 
that men like Augustine and the reformers should have entirely 
erred in the conception of so important a passage. It may perhaps 
become perceptible from the following mode of laying out the con- 
text, how such a difference of views could be formed in the inter- 
pretation of the passage, and what in such difference is right and 
what erroneous. 
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First of all, it is evident that the Apostle’s purpose is, to sketch 
a description of the inward process of development from its first 
beginnings to the highest perfection. He sets out, vil. 9, from a 
state in which the man is living entirely without law, and closes, 
viii. 11, with the glorification of the bodily substance. The 
question occurs here, how many stages of development are pro- 
perly distinguished? Four clearly present themselves. Firs¢, 
a life without Jaw, in which sin is dead; ert, a life under the 
law, in which sin becomes alive and has dominion ; further, a state 
in which, by the power of Christ, the spirit has dominion, and sin 
is mastered ; finally, the state of the entire separation of sin by 
the glorification of the bodily substance. If by regeneration all 
is to be understood from the first stirrings of grace, the whole of 
the Apostle’s description may then be applied to the regenerate; 
because the very heedfulness of the law is called forth by grace’ 
But it is surely more correct and scriptural to call regeneration 
that inward process only, by which, after the need of redemption is 
awakened, the power of Christ becomes mighty in the mind; so 
that a new, spiritual man enters into being, and exercises his 
ruling power. According to this acceptation, the state under the 
law cannot co-exist with regeneration, and without question there- 
fore—as vil. 24 is to express the awakened need of redemption, 
and ver. 25 the experience of redemption itself—vers. 14-24 is te 
be referred to a position before regeneration, and to be understood 
as a description of the conflict within an awakened person. As, 
however, the Apostle makes use of the present for this section, 
while before and afterwards he applies the aorist, we are led to the 
idea, that he does not intend to have this state of conflict regarded 
as concluded with the experience of redemption. In the descrip- 
tion, vers. 14—24 itself too, as will afterwards be more particularly 
shewn, an advance in the conflict with sin is clearly observable, 
the better I stands oyt in the man more and more, and the pleasure 
in God's law grows gradually in him. To this, vers. 17 speaks, 
especially the vuvi dé ovxérs, and ver. 20, dvxérs, which indicates a 
bygone state. In a far higher degree, as ver. 25 expresses, is 
this the case after the experience of the redeeming power of 
Christ, where the conflict with sin 1s described as for the most 
part victorious on the side of the better part in man. But a con- 
flict remains still, even after the experience of regeneration ; and 
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that even the regenerate man does not always hold it victoriously, 
that even for him times of temptation, of very hard temptation, 
come on, the Scripture sanctions in express declarations (comp. at 
1 John ii. 1), and in communications upon the life of the Apostles, 
even as the experience of all saints of all times sanctionsit. If 
we add to this consideration, that in proportion with the true 
advance in the life of faith, the spiritual glance into the stirrings 
of sin sharpens, the conscience refines and censures strictly even 
the smaller deviations, which had else on lower standards remained 
unnoticed ; it is clearly right that Augustine and the great doctors 
of the church who followed him, should have declared, that even 
the regenerate man can and must say of himself all that the 
Apostle, vers. 14—24, utters. The best manner, therefore, in which 
we can express ourselves upon the question, whether Paul is here 
treating of the regenerate, is, that in the passage, vers. 14-24, he 
immediately describes the state of the man Jefore regeneration, 
since his purpose is, to set forth coherently the whole course of 
development ; in the consciousness, however, that phenomena 
entirely similar present themselves within the regenerate man, he 
makes the description applicable to the regenerate also. The 
opinion, therefore, on the one side, that the Apostle immediately 
and directly intends the regenerate, is as absolutely wrong, as on 
the other side the assertion, that in the regenerate man nothing 
like what is described, ver. 14—24, can or ought to be found. The 
distinction between the conflict and the fall of the unregenerate 
and the conflict and fall of the regenerate remains, notwith- 
standing the subjective feeling of their near affinity, objectively 
so great (as at vii. 24, 25 will be proved), that the anxiety, 
lest by the view proposed, regeneration should be robbed of 
its essential character, must appear to be quite unfounded.* If 
we now look back again to the first question, of which period 
of his life the Apostle could say such things as he utters, vers. 
14—24, itis clear that he cannot be immediately describing the 
state of his soul after the Lord’s appearing to him by Damascus, 


* Reiche has strikingly failed in his acceptation of this passage; he holds that the 
Jewish humanity, comprehended in the Apostle’s person, is speaking here. The one- 
sided reference of the youoe merely to the Jewish ceremonial law, is the immediate canse 
of this clearly false acceptation; that one-sided reference itself, however, is founded in 
the dogmatic principles of this learned man. ) 
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but that he is speaking of his inward conflicts under the yoke of 
the law; but the transition into the present certainly indicates, 
that even in his state at the time he wrote, sensations were still 
sounding,-which made him exclaim with perfect truth, although 
with incomparably finer application to more delicate circumstances 
than in his former state (comp. at vii. 24, 25) : What I would, I 
do not, and what I would not, that I do; wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death! (Comp. at 
2 Cor. xii. 7, &c.) 

Vers. 7, 8. The two first verses of this section contain the ge- 
neral fandamental thought briefly expressed, which ver. 9, &c., fur- 
ther carries out. The Apostle namely pronounces in these the 
relation which sin bears to the law, and describes the latter as the 
power* which brings sin to sight. Sin zs in human nature, even 
without regard to the law, but by the law only it comes to the sight 
and so to the conscience of man. Hence also, notwithstanding 
this provocation of sin by the law, the law itself is no sinful forma- 
tion, but rather is it holy, just, and good (ver. 12), as the expres- 
sion of the holy will of God, of whose eternal, unalterable nature it 
even therefore partakes (comp. Ps. cxix. 96), and is to lead to life ; 
only sin misuses it. to death. (Ver. 10 and the observations at 
John xii. 50, compared with Levit. xviii. 5, Deut. v. 16,33.) What 
the Apostle pronounces here, therefore, holds also, not by any 
means merely of the Mosaic ceremonial law, but of the moral law 
generally, in all forms of its manifestation among heathens, Jews, 
and Christians. It is the entirely universal character of the law, 
that sin breaks and swells up against it (comp. at ver. 13), since it 
checks the stream of sinful desire in a concrete case by a positive 
command (évrody), and by this check urges to a transgression of 
the commandment, whereby his inward state then becomes percep- 
tible to the man. The relation in which Paul places the auaptia 
and the é@usia is peculiar in these verses. At first sight namely, 
it seems, as though Paul considered the érOupla as the first, the 
cpapria as derived from it. In the sinful wct the two are really 
so related, the evil desire is the mother of the evil deed (James i. 
15); but dwapria denotes here the sinful state generally, which 
comes to sight in the concrete case only, and for this relation the 
position is exactly reversed. The émiOupla, prava concupiscentia, 

* (Momeni.] 
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issues from the general, sinful nature of man, as its first utterance 
and then the act follows. Upon nearer consideration of the 
Apostle’s words, however, it becomes evident, that he intends the 
relation of dyapria to émiBupla to be exactly so understood here- 
Sinfulness causes the evil desire in all its forms (waoav émtOupiay), 
to rise up at the law in the inward man (xateipydoaro év épol) ; 
and the divine commandment against the desire reveals now to 
man his corruption. A permission of the desire to proceed intu 
act is not at all in question. The desire itself is sinful, and for- 
bidden in the law, and the man may become conscious of his 
sinfulness, even by the greatness of the lust, although it should 
not break forth into outward evil deeds, which indeed is commonly 
the case. Hence, too, the du« ériupnoes (Exod. xx. 14; Deut. 
v. 8) is not to be taken, according to Tholuck, with an “ and so 
forth,” as though Paul put forward one only of the many com- 
mandments; but it is to be understood as the comprisal of the 
whole law. Positively, all laws say: love God above everything ; 
negatively, they all say: suffer not thyself to covet ; that is, cleave 
not with thy love to any created thing, not even to thyself, but to 
the Eternal only.* The nature of émvOuyla is not the desire of 
itself, the joy at this or that, for the perfect man might have the 
highest, purest pleasure in all creatures of God; but the desire, 
when it is separate from God, the selfish love, estranged from God. 
The command ov« érrvOupynoers, therefore, is nothing less than that 
the man has to give himself up with all his own desire and joy ; 
this giving-up, however, is not possible without regeneration, 
therefore the man can never, as the following discourse demon- 
strates, arrive at peace by the law; he is in need of a Redeemer from 
himself (ver. 24.) (Ver. 8. the dua tis évToAjs, as afterwards 
ver. 11, is better connected with adopynv AaB8odca than with the 
following words, because the peculiar operation of the law is thus 
most decidedly marked.) 

Vers. 9, 10. The Apostle now, after having expressed the general 


* The Apostle takes no notice of the circumstance which is the rarer case, that even 
the fright, the terror of sin, may hurl into sin, if the shield of faith is wanting. Evil 
thoughts, that fill the heart with horror, may by this very terror, which takes away the 
presence of mind, draw men down into sin. The histories of criminals often afford 
proof of this. Notwithstanding, in order to explain such cases, we might assume, perhaps 
without exception, either previous moral corruption, or spiritual weakness as well as 
disease. 
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thought, proceeds in the description of the course of development 
in the man from its first beginnings; he describes a state in which 
sin is as yet dead, and the man is living without law. This state 
of childish unconsciousness is disturbed by the law with its com- 
mandment in the case in question. There is a question, however, 
how we have to suppose such a state of life without law, for the 
Apostle cannot mean the state of proper infanéia ; yet, except this, 
there is no time in the life of man, of which it may in the propet 
sense be said that the man 1s in it without law and sin without 
motion.* To explain this difficulty, it may be of essential service 
to remark, that the Apostle, during his whole exposition, is not 
supposing crimes and such like outbreaks of sin, which even the 
magistracy resents, and which drew after them the contempt of the 
world ; for the law surely is able to repress sins of this kind, and 
the man can by the guidance of the law fulfil of his own power 
so called opera civilia or justitiae externa. But in such a state 
of legal action all laws and ordinances appear to the man as 
political, or at least as merely human statutes, and his whole 
effort is without reference to God; he avoids the sins, not for 
God's sake, but for the sake of their disagreeable external conse- 
quences, which to be sure is better than that impudence which does 
not even shun the consequences, yet it does not satisfy absolute 
righteousness ; with such a spiritual standard, the Apostle has 
. nothing at all to do here. He is speaking rather of that moment, 
when the man becomes conscious of his relation to God, not as 
mere proposition, but in essence and power, and he learns to 
regard all the commandments and ordinances of the law as divine, 
that is, as absolute commandments. The whole time before this 
moment he calls the life without law, when sin was dead.t With 
this acceptation results also, what is to be equally remarked upon 


* Usteri (in the Paul. Lehrbegr. 4th edit. p. 39) supposes this state to be like that of 
Adam before the fall, which is surely against the Apostle’s meaning, who considers this 
state of the deadness of sin itself as a consequence of the fall. 

+ The 4} duapria dvé{noev (ver. 9), is not, as Riickert still holds, to be construed 
“sin revived,” as though it had once been alive (froma which conception the reading &{n- 
osy, which must certainly be set aside, proceeded) ; ava{dw israther “to come to life,” 
(aufleben), as dviornue (in its intransitive tenses) is “to arise (aufstehen), stand 
up.” The coming to life, however, presupposes no antecedent living of that which comes 
to life, but a slumbering only of the life in it. Thus the slumbering germ of a grain of 
seed comes to life, which had not as yet independently lived. The expression, “to 
come to life again,” or, “ for the second time,” is here quite inappropriate. 
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all subsequent stages of development, that we are not tw suppose 
this first stage as instantaneously got over. Certain it is that 
with most men the discernment of the law, as being the will of the 
absolutely holy God, takes place in a moment, and the former 
and after life may be clearly distinguished; but it is only by 
degrees that the risen light diffuses itself into the different regions 
of the inward life, and even those who have made progress may 
have still to experience on isolated departments, that they were 
living there without law, since the necessity of applying the divine 
law in this or that individual case had been a long time in becom- 
ing to them a matter of living consciousness. Thus it may be 
perceived, what is meant by the expression ywpis vouov duaptia 
vexpd. The deadness of sin is not to imply that it has no motion 
at all, for it is the very disordered /ife, and must constantly utter 
itself as such, even though often negatively only by deficiency in 
fear and love of God; but it is so far dead without law, as it is 
not at first discerned in its nature and in its whole magnitude, 
without the light of the law to enlighten its darkness. With that 
knowledge, however, the sin itself increases ; first, because from 
the insight a resistance now unfolds itself, by which the wild power 
of the natural life rises (ver. 18); next, because the sin, which 
has got so far into the consciousness, is like a germ awakened 
from slumber, that strives to develope itself more and more. The 
self-will of the man rears against being broken, the lust of know- 
ledge perverted to curiosity burns for eagerness to taste the for- 
bidden thing, and so by the law sin finishes itself in itself by the 
increasing of the desire; supposing that it does not also, which 
however will always rarely be the case, break forth into openly 
criminal actions. This phenomenon is so consonant to experience 
that it is acknowledged before in the O.T., Prov. ix. 17, and even 
by profane authors. Comp. the noted passage in Ovid. Amor. ii. 
4, “Nitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque negata.” ‘To the quick- 
ening of sin the Apostle immediately attaches the dying of the J, 
the better self;* it seems, therefore, as though the latter had been 


* I believe it may be said, that the development of the conflict assumes in many men 

a different shape. Sin is with many alive from the beginning, and the better I seems 

to sleep. The course of conversion with such persons then takes shape, the con- 

flict is first developed, when the J a:cakes from its deep slumber in the inner man, and 

opposes itself to the anresisted dominion of the sinful element. The Apostle’s descrip- 
Q 2 
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alive before the moment of the law's coming in, that is, that the 
better had prevailed, and that accordingly this moment would not 
appear to be the foundation of any advance to the better, but of a 
retreat to the worse. And indeed this is Paul’s meaning, as ver. 
13 clearly shews ; but the retreat is but a seeming one, like the 
full, open coming-out of a disease hitherto lurking in secret. As 
no cure is possible without this, so unless sin be thus forced to 
shew itself, there is no deliverance from it. The relatively better 
state of a kind of good-nature and freedom from violent desires is 
also but a seeming one, that has no true foundation, and therefore 
vanishes as soon as the hour of temptation approaches. The 
coming forth of sin, however, is not, as was before noticed, to be 
understood of outrage and crime, which man on any standard can 
and must by his own power leave, but of those inward motions 
of sin and its finer utterances, which are beyond the cognizance 
of human judgment Meantime it 1s certainly possible, even for 
the gross offender, when the law becomes alive in him, forthwith, 
by penitence and faith, to enter mto redemption, only he may not 
misuse this passage for the purpose of exculpating himself. The 
actual thief or adulterer may not appeal to the sinfulness, in con- 
sequence of which [as he might pretend], he must have sinned so ; 
he could very well have omitted the deed ; but the inward lust no 
man can of his own power do away; and it is of the overpowering 
of this that the Apostle immediately treats here. 

Ver. 11-13. Paul lingers awhile by these thoughts,* and brings 
forward the holiness of the law, as expressing the will of the holy 
God, so that it is indeed sin itself which is the cause of its effect in 
increasing sin. The law is but the innocent occasion, the conditio 
sine qua non; the causa effictens is the sinfulness of man. The 


tion, therefore, is not to be understood, as though every course of conversion must neces- 
sarily assume the shape which he describes ; experience indeed shews, that in tke life 
of many converted persons, e.g., Spener’s and Zinzendorf’s, no such decisive moment 
occurred, as Paul describes in the passage, vii. 24, But such as theirs naturally are 
only to be supposed in the church; with heathens and Jews, as those of whom Paul was 
immediately thinking, the conversion must necessarily have shewn itself, as Paul repre- 
sents it; because with them any abiding in the grace of baptism is out of the question, 
and consequently in them conversion must reveal itself as moment (gu. a momentary 
thing?] namely, as entrance into the communion of the faithful. 

* The delineation of the state under the law begins fundamentally at ver. 9 with the 
EXBovans 62 tis évroAs, the description itself does not properly follow until ver. 14, 
while ver. 10-13 regard more immediately the moment of transition. 
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latter therefore appears as something in itself foreign to the man, 
deceiving himself, with a glance at the narrative, Gen. i. This 
relation of the éy@ to duapria is of the highest importance for un- 
derstanding what follows, and for the scriptural anthropology gene- 
rally. Sin is not the nature, the substance of man himself (as 
evil generally is nothing substantial, but disharmony only, the 
disturbance of the relations originally ordained by God), rather 
has the germ of the divine image remained even in fallen man, to 
which grace knits on her work of bringing back to God. (Comp. 
at Rom. ii. 14, 15.) This better germ of life, however, appears in 
the natural state, when sin has quickened, as suppressed by a foreign 
power, troubled and obscured in its nature, and hence the opera- 
tion of grace finds expression in striving to draw it upwards, and 
to make it prevail. Sin therefore is not to be considered as a sum 
of evil actions standing separate, any more than good as a sum of 
good deeds standing separate, but both, good and evil, are elements 
of life ; wherefore, where good or evil has place in one person, 
the one or the other element, light or darkness, the Lord of the 


kingdom of light, or the prince of darkness, exercises his dominion. ° 


Therefore it is said also, 1 John iii. 8, 6 wowy Thy dpaptiav éx 
tov dtaBorov éoriv. But the dominion of sin, when it is allowed, 
takes the form of dzrar7, because the I fancies it will find in sin 
true joy and abiding satisfaction, in which, however, it deceives it 
self. Sin, as disharmony, is never able to still that thirst for eter- 
nal joy which is planted in every being, for she brings ever in her 
train the loathing of herself. The law fulfils, then, one of its im- 
portant aims in bringing this deceit home to the conscience of the 
man; it manifests the secret hidden nature of evil (‘va davi apuap- 
Tia), it increases it in its nature, in order the more surely to awaken 
the disgust at it, and to convert all the desire and love of the man 
to that good, which as the internal harmony stills the longing for 
eternity. The words fa yévnta: xa’ irepBodav apaptwdos 7 
dpaptia, therefore, are not to be refined on; they are intended to 
state, according to their simple sense, that the commandment tn- 
creases sin. As arapidly flowing stream rolls calmly on, so long 
as no object cliecks it, but foams and rvars so soon as any hin- 
drance stops it, just as calmly does the sinful element hold its 
course through the man, so long as he does not stem it; but if 
he would realize the divine commandment, he begins to feel 


nm 
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the force of the element, of whose dominion he had as yet no 
boding. 

The construction of the sentence is not without difficulty. To 
Ada 1 dpapria the words éuol yéyove Odvaros are evidently to 
be supplied from the preceding, but the following wa gdavy dyap- 
Tia seems to stand unconnectedly, and some expositors would 
therefore have bracketed it as parenthesis, which however is with- 
out doubt wrong. It is better to draw from éva the idea of the 
divine purpose, and consequently to supply: ‘‘ whereby (namely 
that sin becomes the cause of death to men) God purposes that.” 
Ka® inrepBorjv = irepBaddovteos, is frequently used by Paul. 
(Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 81; 2 Cor. i. 8, iv. 17; Gal.i. 13.) The for- 
mula is found also in later profane writers. The second iva is to 
be taken as standing quite parallel to the first; the second clause 
only illustrates and enhances the thought of the first. 

Ver. 14. Hereupon, the carnal state of man is opposed to the 
purely objective divine nature of the law (the mveupartsxos is to be 
interpreted as emanation of God, of the avedua, John iv. 24.) 
Spirit and flesh lust against each other. (Galat. v. 7.) Therefore, 
the I also and the law are against each other, the I would be auto- 
nomous. There is certainly no break to be made here at ver. 14, 
the Apostle does not pass to any new representation ; but the altera- 
tion of the tenses,—the present keeping on so constantly to the 
end of the chapter, and preterites having been hitherto used—can 
not, as has already been observed, be overlooked. We find a ge- 
neralization of the relations signified in this ; Paul regards in what 
follows the man in himself, upon all stages of development, in con- 
flict with the law, and in as far as the old man remains even after 
regeneration, so far the following description, as has been shown 
above, has its truth also for the regenerate man himself. But the 
question occurs, what conception are we to form of odp€&, and its 
derivative oapxixds? Schleusner counted no less than sixteen 
significations of odp&, which Bretschneider and Wahl have, to be 
sure, reduced to seven; notwithstanding even the exposition of 
these learned men is not calculated to make it perceptible, how 
one of these meanings proceeds from the other. The following 
observations may perhaps afford an easy survey of the course of 
the formation of the different meanings which the word takes in. 
SapE, yy, immediately signifies the substance of the flesh, as far 
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as it belongs to the living organism; as dead, it is called xpéas. 
In this meaning, as substance of the od@pa, flesh and bones are 
often connected (e.g., Luke xxiv. 89 ; Ephes. v. 80), in order to 
. mark as strongly as possible the material. This nearest meaning, 
founded on the perception of the senses, becomes then applied in 
holy writ to spiritual things in two ways. Firs¢, the flesh is under- 
stood as the visible veil of the spirit, and so far odp£ appears in 
equal signification with ypdpupa, the veil of the spirit in the Scrip- 
ture, or with @avepoy in contrast to xpuvmrov (Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; Col. 
ii. 1, 5; Heb. ix. 10), and denotes the outward, the outside, the 
form in contrast to the essence ; next, odp£ signifies the decaying, 
perishable part of man, in contrast to the eternal, imperishable spirit 
dwelling 1 in him. This sense appears especially in the forms oapt 
Kat dupa, (Matt. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Ephes. vi. 12) and waca 
odp€ (Luke iii. 6 ; John iii. 6; 1 Pet. i. 24) as signifying the de- 
caying, perishable race of man generally. The notion of stnfulness 
is, then, necessarily given with that of decay, for the former is the 
cause of the latter; death penetrated into mankind with sin; and 
decay is but that death gradually diffusing itself. Accordingly sin- 
fulness itself is also, especially in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, directly called odp£, and émtOupias capxos (Ephes. 
ii. 8; 1 John ii. 16; 2 Pet. ii. 18), a voids capxds (Col. ii. 18), 
o@pa oapxos (Col. ii. 11. compared with Eccles. xxiii. 16), and 
such like are spoken of. Yet this usage is not to be understood, 
as though the writers of the Bible considered sin to be grounded 
merely in the bodily impulses, as preponderating sensuality. The 
odp€& is rather to be understood, as embracing the whole psychical 
life, with all its will and mind ; for without the animating Wvyy, 
the same being distinguished from mvevya, the odp£ alone cannot 
so much as commit sin. It is certainly correct, however, that cap& 
can only be used to denote Awman sin, the sin of the world of evil 
spirits having quite a different character. In this it is of a spiritual 
nature, and, therefore, incurable; in the natural man sin has only 
penetrated the nature of soul and body; the spirit, by being op- 
pressed or troubled by sin, may be defiled, but it has no sin in its 
nature. When in man sin occupies the spirit itself, and proceeds 
from it, he is then on his way to the sin against the Holy Ghost.* 


* Compare more particularly hereon at the important passage, 2 Cor. vii.]. Very 
striking observations upon this subject are to be found in Vitringa obs. sacr. (Jene 
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The use of the adjectives aapxixos and aapxivos may now be easily 
explained. The latter (2 Cor. ii. 3,.is the only place where it is 
quite ascertained) answers to the German jfleischern, or “ fleischig,” 
fleshy ; the former is our fleischlich, carnal. In the later Greek, 
the two adjective forms were confounded, and hence many varia- 
tions are found in the readings ; in the N. T., however, excepting 
the passage adduced, capxixos might be everywhere read. This 
form, then, designates as well the merely outward (Rom. xv. 27; 
1 Cor. ix. 11), as the perishable, and, therefore, sinful, which lat- 
ter meaning prevails in the passage before us. The éyo, namely, 
is so far called capxixds, as it is governed by sin ; not, in as far as 
it has sin essentially in itself, for in the course of the following 
exposition of the Apostle it appears as again freed from that 
foreign dominion, as it was relatively free from it before sin be- 
came alive (ver. 9). The expression aempapévos urd Thy apap- 
tiay also points to the same relation; the image of one sold for a 
slave, who is in need of being ransomed, is the foundation of it. 
For the free man only can come into bondage, and becomes free 
again with his liberation from it. Surely, however, he cannot 
loose himself from it, but needs a ransomer, and to this point the 
deduction of the Apostle leads (ver. 24). Therefore, even the re- 
generate man may say the capaixds ete of himself, in that he, 
albeit for moments only, has yet to experience the dominion of sin. 


1728) pag. 560, seqq. Comp. also my opusc. theol. (Berol. 1833), pag. 156, seqq. Miil- 
ler, in his excellent work upon sin (Breslau, 1889. B. i. s. 182), thinks my illustration 
of the notion of cépé more satisfactory in the treatise upon the Trichotomy than here. 
I am not aware, however, that I have expressed myself otherwise in the commentary, 
than in that treatise, only I have here developed my view more fully. The scriptural 
explanation which Miiller himself gives of cap¢ I certainly cannot acknowledge to be 
the right one, and it is impossible for it to gain credit. Miiller, namely, is of opinion, 
that the expression odp£ does not signify the sinful side in man, but “ad that is 
merely human, the human as denuded of its relation to God and in contrast to this re- 
lation” (p. 184.) That wvsiua, in opposition to cdp£, is not the human, but the divine 
spirit; that volts or 6 tow dvOpwros is used in contrast to odpt. But vois is ac- 
knowledged to be a function only of the wveiua, and how the gow dvOpwmros is to be 
otherwise understood than of the wveiua, is not to be conceived. But even setting aside 
this identity of the wvseijua with both the notions which Miiller recognises as opposite 
to edp®, the assumption of such contrast itself contradicts the notion of capt which he 
has proposed. Paul states here a conflict in the man between the odp= and the voids, 
it cannot be that all which is merely human is called cdp£, for that includes the votes 
itself, ZTap~ is the human nature, so fur as it is separated from God, and becomes sub- 
ject to the power of darkness, that is, cwua and Wu x7, in the wveiua, on the contrary, 
or, taken as faculty, in the vous, the light has remained to him, a light still in his dark- 
ness; the good impulses proceed from it, as from the odp£ the evil ones. 
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The reading dcdapev is without hesitation to be preferred to the 
other dcda év, as the latter has no manuscript authority at all, and 
has evidently proceeded merely from the observation, that the singu- 
lar stands elsewhere in the whole passage. But for the very purpose 
of indicating that the Apostle is not expressing merely individual 
experiences, but such as are at.the same time experiences of the 
generality, the employment of the plural was necessary here at the 
turning-point of the whole disquisition. 

Ver. 15-20. The thought just now generally put, éy@ capxxos 
éupt, the Apostle carries out experimentally in the following verses, 
and describes in the most vivid manner the. fluctuation of desires 
and thoughts both tempting and fighting against the temptation. 
The repetition of the same words (ver. 15 comes in ver. 19, and 
ver. 16 in ver. 20, word for word again) gives in the most touch- 
ing manner the impression of a dreary uniformity of this inward 
struggle, before a higher power of peace has revealed itself in the 
mind. Meanwhile, however, this repetition is by no means to be 
considered as entirely without purpose, it is intended rather to lead 
to even stronger consciousness of the sinful state, and thereby to 
ever livelier longing for redemption. In the course of the conflict, 
too, more conscious separation of the better I from sin bespeaks that 
progress, which the Apostle afterwards indicates not merely by the 
stronger expression, which marks in the advance (ver. 23) the joy 
in the divine law, but also by the even more perceptible parting of 
the old man from the new man whois in process of formation, and 
of the law of sin from the law of the spirit. It is yet to be ob- 
served, that here again the Apostle’s representation is not to be ap- 
plied to such offences, as human authority punishes, that no mur- 
derer therefore, or adulterer, or any one who commits anything 
else, which is generally considered as a criminal act, can say, I do 
what I would not, but I cannot help it. Such an one the Apostle 
would answer: thou hypocrite, thou canst well forbear committing 
the act, if thou only appliest the natural powers which God has 
bestowed upon thee. The whole representation regards the inner 
man, and finer transgressions of the divine commandment, e. 7., 
by an overhasty word. Hence, it has also its perfect truth for the 
regenerate man,* who is open to impressions from the more subtile 


* The boundary, how and wherein a regenerate person can still sin, and how and 
wherein not, is to be defined by men upon the extremities only. We may say, a regene- 
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temptations only. But the conscience being also more acute in 
him, his situation is for his feeling quite similar to that repre- 
sented here, and he is as much in need of daily repentance and 
renewed forgiveness of sins, as the unregenerate is of the jirs¢ re- 
pentance. Some consideration is now requisite in this passage of 
the relation of the one and the other I, of which respectively Paul 
speaks, to the unity of the personality. The one I would the good, 
gives assent to the law (ver. 16, cdudnpe TO vou~), nay has its 
pleasure in it (ver. 22, cuvjdopar T@ vou~); the other notwith- 
standing does sin, that is, nourishes desire, the evil concupiscence, 
albeit the other I can withhold it from breaking out into act.* In 
quite a similar manner our Lord also speaks (Matth. x. 39) of a 
twofold wuyn, one of which must die, if the other is to be kept. 
According to the ordinary notion of the soul, as being a thing of 
itself closed in itself, that breeds of itself at pleasure good as well 
as evil, this mode of expression is hard to be explained ; but, as 
has been already observed at Matth. x. 39, it becomes quite in- 
telligible, when the soul is considered as receptive nature, pene- 
trated by the powers of light and darkness, that contend in it for 
the mastery. In the better I, light gets predominant, in the sinful 
one, darkness, and the man thus perceives in the unity of his life 
the duplicity of the fighting elements, that reflect their nature in 
him ; he has not two souls, but the oneness becomes twofold by 
the powers that are operative in it. By total surrender to the 
one or the other of these elements, he passes entirely into, their 
nature. Even before Christ experience led rightly to such a dupli- 
city in the inner man. Besides the well known: “video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor’ of Ovid (Metam. vii. 19), and beside 
the expression of Epictetus: 0 duapravwy 6 péev Oéreu du trovel, 
kat 6 wy Oédet wrovet (Enchir. ii. 26), the passage of Xenophon 
(Cyrop, vi. 1, 21) is remarkable, in which two souls are expressly 


rate person, who should commit a premeditated murder or the like, was entirely fallen 
from faith; but if a believer should be faulty in a word or a similar small matter, it 
would naturally not be considered as in itself apostacy. Notwithstanding even one 
word may in the divine judgment be a very heavy sin, if e.g., it is intended to wound a 
neighbour deeply ; and circumstances, which often God only knows, may exceedingly 
mitigate a seemingly very heavy sin. The greatness of the temptation, the degree of 
consciousness and the like, which are beyond human judgment, are instances in point. 


* Benge] says very aptly upon this: “ Assensus hominis legi contra semet ipsum prae- 
stitus, illustris character est religionis, magnum testimonium de Deo.” 
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distinguished, with the entirely correct remark, that the phenomenon 
of the inward conflict, and of the attraction to good as well as to 
evil, cannot be satisfied by the explanation, that the same soul ad- 
dresses itself at one time to the good, at another to the bad, for 
that in the choice of the one, the draw towards the other manifests 
itself at the same time.* Naturally, however, the willing of good 
before regeneration can only be considered as the free will gradually 
developing itself, as disposition to true freedom, as mere velleitas. 
For this @éAew }can only express itself negatively, in as far as it 
checks the outbreak of sin into the gross act; but as soon as the 
man becomes conscious that the evil desire. as such is sin, he feels 
that mere willing is not sufficient to remove it, even as it is in- 
capable of calling forth in: the heart holy motions and desire for 
holiness. 

The ov ywveoxe, ver. 15, is not to be construed with Augustine 
and Grotius, ‘‘ I approve not,” as Reiche still maintains. For al- 
though the conceptions “know,” and “approve,” or “ be inclined 
towards,” pass into each other, the context forbids the application 
of the meaning “be inclined to, like,” here, because a tautology 
thereby arises, Oé\ew expressing the same thing. One is led to 
construe the expression so, only because the speaker seems to know 
well what he does, as at ver. 18 too it is said: dia yap x. T. 2X. 
But then it is overlooked, that although the Apostle does know 
well the fact of the inward conflict, he does not comprehend the 
cause of this phenomenon, or at least in the described moment of 
inward development he pictures the speaking subject as perplexed 
in his view of it. Like as itis said, John iii. 8, of the regenerating 
Spirit, “a man hears and feels its sound indeed, but knows not 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth.’"—Ver. 16. cvpdnps is 
weaker than the following cvvjdoyaz, ver. 22; this is to be distin- 
guished from éd7dopat, by which mischievous joy is designated. 
The two expressions are only found here in the N. T. Vers. 17 
and 20, the vuvi dé duxére is important ; Paul indicates therein, as 
has been remarked above, a progress ; he is supposing that the man 
at first himself performs the evil, till the parting of the émcOu/a and 


* Reiche, in a strange manner, explains these words of the Apostle, expressing so 
profoundly the general experience of all more earnest men, of the ideal and real Jew! 
The conformity of profane writers with the Apostle’s expression might surely have 
taught him better! 
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the vods is completed in him, and the evil afterwards stands opposed 
to him asa strange thing, molesting his true I. Nuvi isnot to be 
understood of time, but to be construed as inferring only. The 
temporal progress is indicated only in the ovxert. Ver. 18. Upon 
the duxet ev TH capxl pov 17) dpapria, and the Oédew mapdxectat 
pov, comp. at 21, 22. Ver. 18. A.B.C. and several critical autho- 
rities leave out évploxw, and read only: 7d 8& xarepyalecGan, ov. 
The omission of the verb might be more difficult to explain than its 
addition, and therefore I prefer the shorter reading. Ver. 20. The 
most important authorities, namely the Codd. B.C.D.E.G., omit the 
first éyw, while the second remains quite undisputed ; the omission 
seems certainly very proper, for the following éy# together with 
dpaptia, goes back to @é\m and zroie, there was therefore no ground 
for putting éyo at the beginning of the verse ; notwithstanding the 
very reason for the omission might have been, that the so putting 
it was unaccountable. | . 
Ver. 21-23. That duplicity within the man, already notified in 
the foregoing verses, is now more closely described.* Paul namely 
distinguishes the éow a@vOpwrros (Ephes. iii. 16), from the é&w av- 
Opwrros (2 Cor. iv. 16); parallel with the first expression’ he uses 
vods,t with the second odp& or wédn. Considered in and by them- 
selves, these expressions are o¢ of equal signification with xacvos 
avOpwros (Eph. ii. 15, iv. 24), or naw) xrlow (Gal. vi. 15; 2 
Cor. v. 17), and wadatos avOpwiros (Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22; 
Col. ili. 9). For the three latter formule refer only and solely to 
the birth of the new man in regeneration (John i. 13); whereas 
every natural man has an inward man, a wvévpa or vous, OF as 
Peter says (1 Pet. iii. 4), a xpumros dvOpwiros THs xapdias. But 
as far as the transformation in regeneration begins in the wvevpa 
or vovs of the natural man, and the zzmer man is the condition, we 
may say the mother of the new man, so far the meanings reach One 
another, and although therefore in the passage before us the state 
of the regenerate 1s not zmmediately the subject of discourse, yet 
the description, with the modifications above directed, has its truth 
for this state also. The relation, however, of wvedp~a or vods to 


* Comp. hereon, and upon the connection of ch. vii. and viii., Knapp’s treatise in the 
scriptis var. arg. p. 429. sqq. 

+ In 2 Cor. iv. 16, however, there is reference also in gow dv@pwros to the glorified 
body. 
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odp£ or péAn will be only properly understood from that trichotomy 
of human nature, which serves as basis to the Apostle’s representa- 
tion.* According to the acuteness of the contrast, in which Paul 
places the two above-mentioned parts of man, his unity would. be 
entirely annulled, if we might not upon the authority of other pas- 
sages of Scripture (especially 1 Thess. v. 23, and Hebr. iv. 12) 
supply the yuy7) as the third part, and indeed as that part, in which 
the man becomes conscious both of the vois and of the odp€, as 
his, and which therefore must be considered as the proper centre of 
his personality. In the wvedya (which is only comprehended in 
the voids as ability, as capacity) the connexion of the yvyy with 
the higher world of the spirit is represented, in the odp£ the con- 
nexion of it with the creature. In the natural state certainly, the 
spiritual potency of the vods is dimmed (2 Cor. vii. 1) ; the vods of 
itself is in patatorns, having no power or capacity to conquer 
(Ephes. iv. 18), as even the conscience may be defiled (Tit. 1. 15) ; 
wherefore the man is in need of the rvedua Gytov, of the absolute, 
pure, the highest Spirit, for his perfection ; meantime, however, the 
vous, even although obscured, forms for the natura] man an inward 
light, that gives him a sort of insight. This light is never quite 
extinct but by a continued resistance to it, and then all spiritual 
power vanishes. (Matt. vi. 28; Jude ver. 19.) Accordingly the 
Apostle speaks of a véuos Tod voos, that is, of a law coming to the 
consciousness of man by the vots. This law, which the man feels 
himself unable to satisfy, is not however given to him autonomously, 
but God gives it him dy the vous, as the organ susceptible of the 
divine operations. The two laws therefore are not to be held apart, 
as Tholuck still holds them ; they are thoroughly identical, only re- 
garded according to their nearer or farther sources. So for the 
yowos THS apaptias, or vos Ths capKes, the vopos Tod SuaBdrov 
might be put, since the ultimate cause of the expressions of sin in 
man cannot be supposed without incitement from the kingdom of 
darkness and its prince. When, however, a /aw is assigned to sin 
itself, which is in its nature opposed to law, it is with a view to in- 
dicate, that in the sinfu] development, no less than in good, there is 
a constant advance, an incessant urging and assertion of itself. It 
may be said, that in the department of sin the law of good is re- 

* Comp. hereon my treatise: de trichotomia humane nature N. T. scriptoribus re- 
cepta, which ie printed in my opusce. theol, pag. 148 sqq. 
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versed ; as in good a constant law of attraction upwards reveals it- 
self, so in evil a constant law of the attraction downwards. No- 
thing, as has already been remarked on another passage, is more 
dangerous and erroneous than the opinion, that one evil deed can 
stand isolate, that a man can commit one or another and then stop. 
Rather does all evil hang like a chain together, and every sin mul- 
tiplies the weight of the indwelling evil in frightful progression, 
until, quicker than the man forbodes, it turns him dizzy and drags 
him into the deep. But even so the good grows also in itself, and 
every little victory furthers its elasticity, which has its impulse up- 
wards. ‘These two potencies, therefore, fight against each other in 
the yruy7, as their arena. The I has the insight into the better, 
has the OéXew even, a sort of velleitas to do it, but the KaTepya 
Ceo Bas is wanting (ver. 18) ; thus the inward power of action in the 
man, that which proceeds from the wrvevya, is crippled. Sin makes 
a prisoner of the I (ver. 23), it is a slave in its own house. 

_ No emphasis is to be laid on the expressions 7) daptia dtxet, TO 
OéXew tapdxecrac (ver. 18, 20, 21), as though dexeiy were to ex- 
press the constant inhering, zrapaxetoOar the more distant attach- 
ment, for ver. 21, vrapaxeto au is used likewise of evil. The ex- 
pression dsxe? éy éu0l dpaptia (ver. 17), is more nearly defined, 
ver. 18, by dux dixet ev 7H capKi pov ayabov. The dux ayabov = 
xaxov,ver. 19, answers to dwapria considered as a state ; sin is re- 
moved out of the nobler, higher potency of the man, the vows into the 
lower, the suy7) capxixn, or the adp& yruyixn. (Comp. at ver. 14.) 
The lower potency defiles the higher also, and presses back its opera- 
tion ; but the latter has not in itself the law of disharmony ; this is 
the case with the evil spirits only, and with men, when they have by 
continued personal sin killed the spirit itself. Kady is used entirely 
as the hellenic xaXov xayaOov in a moral-esthetic meaning. ‘59 


is similarly used in a moral view, Eccl. 11. 11. Ver. 21. Touch- 
ing the difficult construction of the verse, it is not entirely cleared 
by any of the attempts to solve it (Reiche’s comm. ad loc. may-be 
referred to for them); it seems that an anacoluthon must be assumed 
in it. With this supposition one must be guided by the leading 
notion vduos, which must then in ver. 21 be understood as in ver. 
22, 28, and therefore of the law of God. With regard to the gram- 
matical construction, Tov véuov might be annexed to zrocety. But 
in this way of taking the passage, especially maintained by Knapp, 
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not only is the To xadéov* harsh, for which Knapp would impro- 
perly read tév xadov, but also the repetition of euot. If it be 
further considered that Paul never t uses the form vopov croceiy ; 
it is only found Galat. v. 8; that in fine an Grepos vopos is spoken 
of in ver. 28, which is explained as vopos dwaprias ; the simplest 
mode seems to be, to take Tov vdpuov as accusative of the object 
in the sense: “I find, then, the law, that evil is present with 
[or besets] me, while I am yet wishing to do good.” The placing 
Tov vowov before suits this sense very well. Ver. 28, atyparwriva, 
as well as dvypadwrevo (2 Tim. iii. 6) belongs only to the later 
Greek, and especially to the Alexandrine dialect. Comp. Phry- 
nichus by Lobeck, s. 442. 

Ver. 24. So, then, Paul had arrived at the proper turning-point 
in the interior of the spiritual life, to the complete development 
of the need of redemption, to the parting of law and gospel. The 
law has fulfilled its work, when it has awakened repentance, and 
the despair in a man’s own power to set forth true holiness within 
and without him (Rom. iii. 20), and is thus become the zrasda- 
ywryos ets Xpiorov (Galat. iii. 24). It seems surprising only, that 
he who in the deepest longing cries for redemption, longs for this 
redemption not from sin, or from the law of sin, but from the 
cia tov Pavdrov = capa Ovntov.t All explanations of this 
expression, which abstract from corporeity,§ must necessarily founder 
on the two decided declarations of the Apostle, in the preceding 
part of the discourse, which constantly speaks of the oap€, nay of 
the wéAy (comp. vi. 12, vii. 18, 28, 25.) Paul is not, however, 
supposing (as was remarked at ver. 14) in a Manichean manner, 
the cap& or the capa to be in and of itself sinful, the Apostle 
says rather, that as far as the o@ua is necessarily connected with 


* The té xkadcv can only be taken as redundant, unless with Homberg vdpop, or 
with Hemsterhuis «adv is to be be struck out, but for which there are no critical au- 
thorities. (Comp. Knapp, scr. v. arg. p. 437.) 

+ [This seeming contradiction is the author's. } 


{ If a moment could be pointed out earlier, which might be considered as the experi- 
ence of the redemption of Christ in the spirit, and could this whole section be explained 
immediately of the regenerate, one might believe that ver. 24 might be taken thus: 
“ Would that I might, now that I am spiritually redeemed, be glorified in body also!” 
But so the redemption would appear totally done with spiritually, and only remain to be 
completed corporally; while, according to scriptural representation, it needs, as well for 
the spirit as for the whole man, constantly renewed repetition. 


§ [Leiblichkeit.] 
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the psychical life of man, and as a member of the material world 
is exposed to its wild powers, so far 7 apapria cues év TH oapKt. 
He wishes, therefore, to be redeemed, not from the body in itself 
(he longs rather to be clothed upon with the true heavenly body, 
2 Cor. v.), but only so to be redeemed from the mortal body, 
that is, the body subject to corruption, that the Spirit may give it 
life. (Comp. at Rom. viii. 11.) Accordingly, it may clearly be 
perceived from this passage also, that Paul, as we already intimated, 
teaches the sinfulness of man’s nature, and recognizes in him* 
the remains of the divine image, which restoring grace knits on to. 
Man is become by original sin no avedya dxaOaprov, such as the 
evil spirits are; but from the disobedient will of the yruy7, man’s 
corporeity is immediately become subject to the mere natural life 
and its rude powers,t hence by a reaction the mvevpa also is 
become grieved and hindered ; howbeit the avedua has retained 
a certain light and grade of beneficial influences, whereby even in 
the heathen world phenomena relatively noble are bred. (Comp. 
at Rom. u. J 4, 15.) Meantime the natural life suffices not, the 
natural power of the will to boot, to do away with sin and rear true 
inward holiness, as the divine law requires ; man needs a Redeemer, 
therefore, through whom his spirit may receive again the whole fulness 
of its original power, which hereupon first sanctifies the ;vy7 and 
glorifies at last the cya also. As, therefore, the lusts of the flesh 
war from beneath against the yrvy7 ; so does the impulse of the 
spirit sanctify it from above ; hence sanctification must, before all 
things, be directed to the crucifying of the flesh (Galat. v. 24; 1 
Cor. ix. 27), because the spirit comes to have dominion, when the 
predominance of the flesh is suppressed. But if sin were founded 
immediately in the wrvedua or vods, so that Paul might have said : 
dpaptia duel év T@ mvevpare, atonement could then have been 
as little spoken of for men, as it is in the case of the evil spirits, for 


* [In ihm. There is no masculine word in the sentence to which thm can relate. 
Perhaps it may be a misprint for thr, i. ¢., der menschlichen natur ; or the author may 
have put ihm to agree with dem menschen, forgetting that this was not the expression 
which he had used. B.} 

+ Only, Holy Scripture certainly knows nothing of the heathen view of the body, as 
a prison of the soul; it is rather a necessary organ to her of herself, wherefore, even 
upon the highest stage of perfection, the body again appears, only in glorified form. 
Without body, the state of the soul is an imperfect one. (Comp. upon the relation of 
the body to the soul, Seneca [epist. 65] who expresses himself thereon in a manner 
nearly approaching the Christian doctrine. 
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there had been no connecting point for grace in the innerman. Since, 
then, even with the regenerate man, the body of death and the old 
man is living still, he also has occasion to exclaim: tadXalmwpos 
éy@ dvOpwiros ; more in a partial sense, however, the exclamation 
being here intended in its full compass, as liberation from the whole 
former state, and longing for a thoroughly new life, whose pro- 
perty the subsequent representation describes. (The expression TaA- 
almwpos, from TAaw, to suffer, and ma@pos, a rock, a heavy stone, 18 
very suitable for describing the hard pressure under which the man 
is suffering during the dominion of sin. It is found besides at 
Rev. iii. 17. The choice of the word fvopas is also very signifi- 
cant ;* that powerful, energetic pulling-out lies in its meaning, 
which is looked for not from any circumstance, but from a person 
only, spiritually superior in might, therefore, r/s we puoerar. That 
in the pUceTas, moreover, not merely the communication of a new 
principle of life, but the forgiveness of sins, atonement is intended, 
the expression Kataxpipa ovdev Tois év Xptore@ testifies. In the 
words, é« tod owpatos Tod Oayatov Tovrou, the pronoun belongs 
to o@paros, since it is placed according to the known Hebrew use 
where two substantives are connected, after.t) 


§ 12. oF THE EXPERIENCE OF REDEMPTION UNTIL THE PERFEC- 
TION OF THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 


(VII. 25—VILI. 17.) 


To the question uttered in ver. 24: who shall redeem me? the 
Apostle answers by a deep but eloquent silence. He points namely 


* The whole expression: ris ue pUoeTa:, expresses, Moreover, not merely the thought: 
who will at last sometime deliver me out of this cheerless state of conflict, but also the 
thought: who can. The feeling finds vent, that no human help avails anything here. 

+ The Hypallage with pronouns in Greek is certainly unusual (comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 
519, and Meyer ad loc.); but the context speaks decidedly here for the adoption of a 
Hebrew idiom. (Comp. Gesenius Gr. p. 741.) For the thought, “ body of this hitherto 
described death,” does not suit the context, since Odyaroe last occurred at ver. 18, and 
the following description from ver. 14, contains no point at all, which could lead to the 
notion of death in a physical sense. The putting c@ua Oaverou together, however, 
suggests immediately the physical death, as the final expression of the corruption which 
has dominion of the whole man. Za roi Oavdrou cannot certainly be: body, which 
is the cause of Odvaros, but it may be: body which bears in itself the nature of death, 
= o@pa Oynréy [viii 10]. The meaning “mass, whole,” according to the analogy of 
B43 is quite inapplicable here. 

R 
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by it to that invisible and unspeakable act of regeneration, when 
the man sees heaven open, and perceives the whisper of the Spirit, 
and therein the presence of God (] Kings xix. 12), without know- 
ing whence the breathing cometh and whither it goeth (John ii. 
8.) To signify, however, that here the experience of redemption 
in his own heart is, to be considered as attained, he utters his 
thanksgiving for this grace to the originator of the work of redemp- 
tion, God the Father, through Christ, whom he can now from his 
heart call bis Lord.* With this experience an entirely altered 
state commences within the man, the nature of which the Apostle 
proceeds. to describe, unto entire perfection, even of the body (viii. 
11.) While namely in the former state the divine law reflected 
itself indeed in the vovs and the wish was stirring in the inner man, 
that he could keep it, nay his joy in it notified itself, yet the main 
thing still was wanting, the xarepydfecOa: (vii. 18). The vots 
could not in freedom serve the law of God,t the very inner man 
was taken prisoner by the resisting law of sin. But by experience 
of the redeeming: power of Christ, whereby the vods is strengthened, 
the man sees himself enabled, at least with the highest and noblest 
potency of his being, to serve the divine law, and thus we find no 
more in him the @édew merely, but the xarepydtecOa also. 
Meantime the head only as it were is as yet lifted up from the 
raging sea, there is but the dzroAvtpwots Tod aveDpaTtos or vods, 
to which afterwards, viii. 28, the droAvTpwows Tod g@paros must 
join ; the odp£, and the yrvy7 necessarily to be considered as united 
with it, the whole inferior region of life therefore, remains yet sub- 
ject to the law of sin. Hence even in the regenerate the conflict lasts 
on, but it has lost its cheerless uniformity ; in the power of Christ 
he knows he shall usually conquer in this battle, and if he some- 
time fall (in lesser things), he knows he shall soon get up again 


* Should the act of regeneration be supposed to have come to pass earlier, it would 
appear strange, that from ver. 9 to 25 the name of Christ should not oceur; this just 
entirely agrees with our acceptation. . 


+ Stier erroneously understands this ofa mere delight in the divine law in the thought 
of man, of equal signification with cvv7jdecBa: above; it is, however, more than that, it 
is the doing of the law according to its tnward sense, for in its coarser exterior the man 
may keep it even without grace. Such doing only can rightly be called dovAgvew vouw 
Ocov, the ovAgveww vouw auaprlas which happens merely with the odp§, is no doing 
of sin, but a mere remaining exposed to the motions of the sinful flesh. (comp. Galat. v. 
17.) ; 


7 
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(1 John ii. 2) ; so that é:p7vn governs now in that higher sphere 
of human being, where once the contest was most violent, because 
there the opposition to sin revealed itself most determinedly. Ac- 
cordingly they, who belong to Christ, are quit of the condemning 
conscience, since the living spirit of Christ has made them free from 
sin and death (vill. 1,2.) This new principle of life, however, is gra- 
dually to diffuse itself through the being of the man, until the yey7, 
nay the capa, is glorified by it, and Christ becomes the fo for 
the whole man, that He may raise him up at the last day. (Comp. 
Rom. viii. 11, with John vi. 44, &. At both passages my com- 
mentary may be consulted.) 

Notwithstanding that a most simple consistency results from this 
conception of the passage, it has been mistaken by almost all the 
older and later expositors,* nay Reiche would have the whole of 
ver. 25, which is so essential a member in the Apostle’s descrip-- 
tion, considered as a gloss. Most of the others refer the dpa 
ovy to the whole description of vii. 14—24,—so that ver. 25 is to 
represent the same state, which that section describes,—and the dpa 
ovp (villi. 1), either to ch. v., or even as Tholuck would, to ch. i: 
If no other acceptation of the passage could be made good, I would 
rather with Reiche strike out the verse, than determine upon so 
forced an interpretation. Perhaps the false division of the chapters 
may have prevented the right sense of the words from being found, 
for it is indeed as improper as it can be. The seventh chapter 
ought surely to close with ver. 24, and all would then go on in 
connexion; the strict particle of inference dpa and the yédp fol- 
lowing at vill. 2, 8, on no account allows the thread of the discourse 
to be broken here. But what can have induced the expositors so 
with one voice to find the same thing in ver. 25, as is expressed 
vii. 14-24, while the words are so palpably a declaration of some- 
thing quite different? It was believed thatbecause the vouos rod 
@cod was spoken of above also (ver. 23), that the vol Sovrdedw 
voy Qeod was identical with the cuvydouar Te vou~ Tov Oeod 
(ver. 22), and again the SovAevw capxl vom dpuaptias identical 
with the before (ver. 15, 18, 23) described dominion of the voyos 
dpaptias. But that is clearly not the Apostle’s meaning.t In the 


* Glockler only seems to have conceived it rightly; he is, however, too brief in his 
explanation of the important words for his view to be clearly perceived. 
+ It might be said, itis not: 4 odpE dovAevet vow duaprias, but bye 7H capKi 
R2 
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state of which first the need of redemption was a result, the whole 
man, the vovs therefore with him, was unable to serve the law of 
God, the better I itself was taken captive by the law of sin. But 
here the vovs appears as freed, and in this freedom serving the law 
of God, and only the lower sphere of life remains subjected to the 
law of sin. The vovs, however, being the ruling principle in the 
whole man, the law of God rules in it, and by it also in the whole 
man, albeit something indeed remains still to be got the better of 
and brought under, namely the flesh itself yet captive in the sinful 
element.* 

For évyapiota TH Oe@ the reading ydpis TS Oe@ is found, 
which must however yield to the usual one, as having less critical 
foundation. The da Incod Xpicrod is not to be taken elliptically, 
with éow6ny for instance supplied, but to be connected with évya- 
ptora. The thanksgiving offered to God through Christ testifies 
the redemption wrought by God through Christ. The durds éyo 
1s not to be construed ‘‘ I myself,” but ego idem, “I, the one and 
the same, have in me a twofold element.” To be sure dvutés in 
this signification commonly has the article, but the éy# supplies 
it here. 

Chap. viii. 1. As the dpa ody, according to the acceptation given 


covAgvw v. &., and therefore the I, just as from ver. 14-24, might be supposed as serv- 
ing sin. But éyw in ver. 25 is not, as ver.9 inthe éyw dwé@avoy, to be understood 
as denoting the better part in man, for this is signified by the voids, which is distinguished 
from it, and which can now serve the law of God; but as denoting the personality in 
general. Now in the regenerate man the flesh is not the flesh of another, but his own 
flesh, his old man, consequently he also remains, the flesh merely considered, still as 
regenerate subjected to the law of sin. Galat. v.17 is especially important for under- 
standing the whole passage, and there principally the words: Yva uy, & dv OéAnr2, raiva 
wownte. So also here Paul supposes in the believer that possibility of xarepyaCecGar, 
which is wanting in the merely awakened. 


* Meyer makes the following objections to my acceptation: 1. “ If Paul had intended 
to express the thought in this signification, he must have reversed the sentence: dpa 
oby autds tyw TH piv capkl dovrAEiw vopw duaprias, Tw 6d vot vouw Oeod.” By 
. DO means; it was necessary that after the thanksgiving the progress should be imme- 
diately brought forward, of being now able with the vois to serve the law of God; the 
suffering in arrear ought only to be mentioned afterwards. 2. “ According to viii. 2, 8, 
the redeemed is entirely freed from the law of sin ;” that is not so; the regenerate con- 
quers in the conflict with sin, he has dominion over it, but he is not rid of it; this entire 
riddance is not effected until the glorification of the mortal body. 3. “If the redeemed 
still with the c¢p£ remained subject to the law of sin, Paul could not say, viii. 1, dvddy 
goa viv kataxpima.” Answer; Paul can say so with full right, because the man is 
not free from condemnation, on account of his subjective condition, but for the sake of - 
the objective work of Christ, which he lays hold of in faith. 
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above, is closely connected with the thanksgiving for the experienced 
redemption, so again is the dpa viv with the description of the state 
ef the regenerate, in whom the conflict indeed has not altogether 
ceased, but is become a victorious one. Those, who have expe- 
rienced redemption, are now in Christ (6: év Xpror@ ‘Incod) ; that 
is, by real spiritual communion, by the indwelling of the Spirit of 
Christ, they are become spiritually united with him, members of 
His body, and as such they are freed from the xard«pipa, from the 
sentence of God's justice that rejects sinners. And this, too, not 
merely in subjective feeling, so that they now feel the peace of God 
instead of the curse, but objectively also, so that their relation to 
God, and God’s position towards them, is become another. The 
righteousness of Christ is ¢mputed to the believer, so that he is 
regarded as though he were Christ ; he is precious to God for the 
Beloved’s sake, to whom he belongs, and whose life dwells in him. 
In thorough misconception of the passage, De Wette remarks, 
“ The doctrines of satisfaction and justification are not to be inter- 
mixed here ;”’ as if an exposition of the Christian religious develop- 
ment were possible, unless those doctrines formed the turning- 
points in it! 

It only seems to strike one here, that this alteration commencing 
with the experience of redemption (viv) is derived in this passage 
from the state of the sinner, not from the objective act of Christ's 
redemption and atonement, as it was, iii. 25. But this difference 
of representation is easily explained from the different points of 
view taken here and there by Paul for his descriptions. There he 
was viewing the relation quite objectively, here he contemplates the 
subjective appropriation of that objective process. It is not, there- 
fore, in any way his meaning, that forgiveness of sins and delive- 
rance from condemnation is effected by the state of the man ; rather 
that comes to pass by the sacrifice of the death of Christ alone ; he 
would only say, that the subjective appropriation of this act of 
Christ is now first acknowledged and ensues with the actual expe- 
rience of His redeeming power. The cause (Christ's death) and the 
effect (the regeneration of man) are, therefore, in the life necessarily 
together, they can only be separated and conceived in their diffe- 
rent relations when they are considered abstractedly. Should it 
however be said, that a caraxpiya remains still even for the rege- 
nerate, since their cap£ (and the Wvy7 united with it) is still 
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subject to the law of sin (vii. 25) ; it is assuredly right, that where 
sin is, condemnation is, and that even the regenerate, therefore, is 
in need of constant repetition of forgiveness of sins when trans- 
gressions occur, be they in the eyes of men of ever so little import- 
ance. (1 Johnii. ].)* But as a tree once grafted is called a more 
generous one, although it may yet shoot water-sprouts below the 
graft, which may itself as yet be little developed ; so is the regene- 
rate man called perfect, pure, holy, without sin, free from all con- 
demnation, for the sake of the divinely pure nature of the new. 
element that is come into him, although this element, whose 
new course of development is in itself,t may as yet be taken up 
with the first beginnings of this development (1 John ui. 18, 14), 
and at times be repressed by the stirring powers of the odpé. 
Thus the seeming contradiction is reconciled, that whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin, because he can not sin, 
and yet sin still befals in the old -man of the regenerate, which sin, 
because the old man is As, must be called his sin also. Nay, even 
if a regenerate man falls away from faith, the regenerate man, as 
such, has not sinned, but the old man, again grown mighty by that 
man's fault, has again thrust out the germ of the new man from his 
nature. That the new man, however, the Christ in us, is not, even 
in the most advanced development of the regenerate, the ground of 
favour, but the token of it only, must ever be maintained, as he 
withdraws himself at times entirely from the man; the ground of 
acceptance to favour with God-is and remains the Christ for us. 
(As to the state of the text of viii. 1, the mistaken interpretation 
of vii. 25 could alone have suggested the alteration of the import- 


* Upon the sins of the regenerate, Luther thus aptly expresses himself: “ If the rege- 
nerate had no sin, he would not come so well off. For if I felt not sin, the evil life and 
conscience, I should never relish so the power of the divine Word.” Sin itself must 
therefore be the means, for evermore urgently seeking the power of Christ. It may be 
said that this is a dangerous doctrine, for so a man might make light of sin and abuse 
grace! Itis certainly possible; but upon this possibility it has nevertheless seemed 
good to God to free the faithful from the yoke of sin. Such knavery of sin, that makes 
an abuse of the holiest gift of God, must surely come to light. The truly regenerate, if 
he trace any sound of it in himself, will only so much the more zealously abhor sin; if 
he did not so, he would be in process of apostacy from faith, The man who only 
in self-deceit holds himself as regenerate, will, if uprigltness be in him, thereby be 
frightened out of his error. The insincere hypocrite, however, who can calmly carry on 
such a wanton abuse, fancies indeed he can deceive God and man, but is properly only 
deceiving himself, and has his reward that way. 

* (Or—“which contains in itself his (i.e., the man’s) new course of develop- 
ment.” B.] 
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ant voy into ody. It is the very note of the new state of regeneration, 
and is entirely necessary here. On the contrary, the addition : p27) 
Kata, cdpka mwepyrarovow, GANA xara wvedpa, [the first half of 
which only is found in some critical authorities], is wanting in the 
best Codd. B.C.D.F.G., and betrays itself, moreover, so evidently 
as a gloss borrowed from ver. 4, in order to guard against a mis- 
conception of the dvdev xardxpipa, that it is at all events to be 
struck out. The words are intended namely to attach a condition, and 
are to be translated : if so be they walk according to the Spirit, &e. 
For if they were merely to signify the character of the regenerate, 
they would run: Trois 6v Kata odpKa TepuTaTovow K. T. d.) 

Ver. 2. The following representation then describes, as is gene- 
rally acknowledged, the way and manner of the formation of the 
regenerate state. The man draws not himself, but a Powere that 
tmaakes free, that looses the bond, drgws him from the dvypadwoia 
of sin (comp. vii. 23), namely 6 vogos Tod mvevpatos THs Cwijs. 
As (John viii. 36) the Son appears as the only one who indeed 
makes free, so here also it is said: 6 voues Tod mvevpatos év 
Xpist® ‘Incod jrcvOépwoé pe. It is only that the contrast with 
the law of sin and of death proceeding from sin may stand more 
clearly to view, that Christ is here comprehended in the law of the 
spirit of life founded by Him. For in the aorist nAevBépwoe is sig- 
nified here not the once-done act of Christ, but, as De Wette 
rightly observes, the laying hold of the work of Christ's redemption 
in faith. The possibility of this laying hold is, then, ver. 3, 
grounded on the act of Christ. Both life and death, however, are 
comprehended in their absolateness, as Christ himself is called the 
Life and the Resurrection, being the conqueror of death. If, fur- 
ther, the name of a vosos is assigned to the veda Tihs Cwijs, this is 
with regard to vii. 22, where the voyos tov Geod was spoken of, 
and in contrast with the vosos THs dyaptlas. The expression has its 
inward truth ; the divine is in itself the legal,* only it so represents 
itself in Christ to man, that it brings with it the power to satisfy 
the very claims which it establishes. That the faithful, therefore, 
fulfil the law is not their own work (and consequently gives no 


* (Das Gesetzmdssige, that which is according to law.] The law, the inward impulse 
of the Spirit, is to be holy and to make holy; the law of the flesh is, to be unholy and to 
make unholy. Both lust constantly against each other (Galat. v.17.) Comp. at iii. 
27, vopos Tis WioTews. 
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merit) but God’s work in them (Ephes. ii. 8-10) by His Spirit 
that giveth life. Whether, moreover, the expression 6 vojuos Tov 
mvevpatos THs Cwhs is construed like wvevparos nal ris Cots, or 
as m7vevpatos Cwotrovobyros is essentially the same thing as far as 
regards the thought. For the Spirit is the true life, and, therefore, 
alone capable of imparting it, of animating death itself. 

Ver. 3. The incapacity of the law (as a divine institution for sal- 
vation) to deliver man from sin, made, as Paul had set forth at 
large in the beginning of the Epistle, the other way necessary, 
namely, the sending of the Son of God in the flesh, to attack sin 
in its root. 

To aédvvaroy isto be taken as absolute accusative, ‘“‘ touching the 
incapability of the law.’ '—Ev 6 = “wa “ in that, in as far as,” 


of like signification with é¢’ @, comp. at v. 12 (used also classi- 
cally, comp. Bernhardy’s Syndax, p. 211). Thus év @ is found, 
Heb. vi. 17, but not, as De Wette thinks, Heb. ii. 18, 1 Pet. ii. 
12, nor John xvi. 30.;* in these passages it is the relative with the 
preposition.—The law might perhaps avail somewhat with the per- 
fect, but the sinfulness of human nature hinders its efficacy. (Comp. 
at vi. 12, 18.) 

In the description of the sending of the Son of God, all stress is 
laid upon the identity of the human nature, in which he appeared, 
with ours. The incapacity of the law, to bring forth true holiness, 
lay not in itself (vii. 12), but in corrupted human nature, which 
robbed the divine law of its strength (jo00éver).t Hence this sin- 
ful nature was to be in Christ’s person destroyed in the divine 
judgment (xaréxpwe thy dpaprlay év TH capel). It seems re- 
markable, however, that the Apostle uses here the expression, mréu- 
spas tov éaurov sid (dvds is used in its strictly proper sense of the 
eternal, divine nature of the Son, and the greatness of God’s love 
is intended to be set forth by the éavrod), ev spormpaticapKos 
apaprias, for by this the human nature of Christ himself seems to 
be described as sinful. But had Paul meant to say, that Christ’s 
human nature (for cdp£ signifies here, as Rom.i. 4, by synecdoche 


* [A wrong reference. } 

+ When Hebr. vii. 18, an aoGevis xal dvwpedés of the law is spoken of, the expres- 
sion is not to be understood of the nature of the law but of its working, which is power. 
less on account of the sin of men. Therefore Paul calls it, Galat. iii. 21, uy duvdpevor 
{eororh oa. 
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the whole humanity of spirit, soul, and body) was sinful, as fallen 
human nature is; he must then have written é€v capxl duaptias, 
not év dpot@pate capKxos auaprias. Adam's nature, too, be- 
fore the fall, was the 6uofwua of man’s nature pow ; he became not 
by the fall specifically another, the same man merely became cor- 
rupt. Here it lay in the Apostle’s course, to bring forward more 
immediately the affinity of Christ's nature with ours ; he is silent, 
therefore, upon the difference between them. This difference, how- 
ever, must be so conceived, that the Redeemer, certainly before the 
resurrection, wore no capa THs SoEns, but a cia Tarewocews 
(Phil. iii. 21), that was affected with an doOévea ths capKes (2 
Cor. xiii. 4) ; but his humanity, notwithstanding, was free from 
positive sinfulness, as begotten of the Holy Ghost. That aoGé- 
vera has then the aim, to mediate the possibility of temptation 
(comp. at Matt. iv. 1, &c.), which our Lord had to suffer, in order 
to become the conqueror over evil (Heb. ii. 14, 17, 18, iv. 15). 
Thus the two equally necessary moments were united in Christ ; 
connection with mankind unto one true unity of life, and the ex- 
altation above mankind, that he might lift them out of their mi- 
sery. 

‘Opowrns is properly, analogously as dyiérns, the being like, 
and 6uolwpa, the made like, an image. Paul uses it, however, also 
like dpoudrns. So Rom. i. 28, v. 14, vi. 5, and, besides, Phil. ii. 7. 
James ili. 9, 6uolwots is found. So also in the LXX., Gen. i. 26. 
Now if the sinfulness of human nature were nothing but a mere 
deficiency, the filling of mankind with the life of the Son of God 
would have sufficed to scare it away. But since beside this deficiency 
in spiritual life there is a real disturbance of the harmony in the 
inner and outer man, more than the mere incarnation was requisite, 
namely the extirpation of the guilt and the restitution of the dis- 
turbed order by the founding of a centre, from which harmony 
might pour forth through all the spheres of life, even as from Adam 
disharmony had been diffused (comp. at Rom. v. 12, &.). This 
thought however is not to be pressed upon the «at qepl dyaprias, 
which words are rather to be connected with the preceding in the sim- 
ple sense, “ on account of sin,” ‘‘ by reason of sin,” as ground for 
the sending of the Son of God; but it lies in the caréxpwe rv 
dpaptiav év TH capxl.* There is no foundation whatever for finding 

* Neander (apost. Zeitalt. B. ii. s, 544, note), explains the xatéxpiwe thy duap- 
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in the mept awaprias a reference to the sacrifice of Christ’s death, 
so that dpaptia = DUN should mean sin-offering (comp. at 2 


Cor. v. 21): The closing words of the verse, on the contrary, ex- 
press most decidedly the vicarious and atoning death of the Sa- 
viour. For the xaréxpwe evidently has retrospect to the obdey 
KaTdxptua (viii. 1), so that the sense of the words is this: no 
xataxpia falls on them, because He took it on Him ; He stands, 
therefore, in the stead of mankind, bears what should fall on them, 
and so effects all which the law could not effect, which all com- 
prises in itself the reconciliation of God. As therefore in the send- 
ing of the Son the love of God expressed itself, so in the giving of 
Him up His righteousness did, while the Son represents compassion, 
in that of Hzs own accord He let Himself be sent and given up to 
death. Thus is the divine righteousness, as its nature requires, 
thoroughly satisfied, and at the same time a sinful world is saved 
by love. For the sin condemned in the death of Christ is not the 
sin of some, but the sin of the world, which the Lord bore in His 
flesh (€v 79 capx«l scil. dvrod), so that the words are equal to 
the saying of Peter (1 Pet. ii. 24) : ras duaprlas quay autos ayy- 
veyxev EV TO CMOpaTtt avTod éni To Eirov. How Christ's 
suffering and Christ’s death can be the suffering and death of the 
collective whole (so far as they are one with Him in faith), became 
perceptible to us by the idea of the representation (comp at v. 12, 
&c.), according to which Christ is not @ man, but ¢he man, the real 
comprisal of the totality, Itis difficult, however, to suppose the 
sin of the collective race in the Holy One, so that they could be 
condemned in Him ; for it may be conceived, how the Redeemer 
could be the representative of the holy part of mankind, but it is 
not so clear, how He was able to represent the wnholy also, which 
nevertheless seems to follow from that sentence. As this conside- 
ration was not entered into at the passage v. 12, &c., the following 
notice may perhaps help to remove the difficulty in making such 
relation perceptible. As there is but one personality in the rege- 
nerate man, and yet this one person disdinguishes in itself the old 
and new man, and at the same time acknowledges both as ¢¢s own, 


viay by: “he took away sin, broke its power,’ and appeals to John xii. 8], xvi. 11, 
where, however, «pivery is quite properly condemn. Neander chooses this explanation; 
because he thinks that he must refer advvarov tov vouov to the Kxataxpivery Thy 
apuaptlav, which is by no means necessary. 
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so Christ represented in the divine and. human unity of His person 
the collective members of a race that form one whole. In this race 
the oppositions of the old and of the new man are set forth as ten- 
dencies of the good and of the evil, and so far then as Christ repre- 
sents the inseparable and indivisible sum, He represents also in 
Himself the tendency of sin. Spiritually, indeed, His holy Being 
was totally separate from sin, and even bodily he was connected 
with the world of sin but loosely, since the indwelling Spirit was 
ever raising even His o@pua, while yet His earthly sojourn lasted, 
from the razreivwors of the natural life to the So&a of the divine ; 
but loose as this His bond with the sinful world was in itself, so inti- 
mate did it become through that dove, that fills the foreign to it 
with its own being.* And in the power of this love the Lord iden- 
tified Himself essentially with sinful men, His relation being to 
them, as their new man to the old. As therefore the new man in 
the regenerate thrusts not from him the I, that still bears in it 
the old man, but even identifies himself essentially with it and 
bears all which the old man brings dragging after it ;. neither did 
the Saviour in His sojourn upon earth thrust mankind from Him, 
for having in it still its old man, the evil tendency; but He pene- 
trated even its inmost centre, identified Himself entirely with it, and 
though, indeed, he bore the whole pressure of the world’s sin and 
all its consequences, even thereby He won His very adversaries, 
and so converted the whole into Himself. Whilst He then first 
became like mankind, afterwards mankind became like Him! Ac- 
cordingly neither the taking upon Himself the sin of the world on 
the part of the Son, nor the laying of the sin upon the Son (as the 
Lamb of Sacrifice) on the part of the Father, is, consistently with 


' # The mystery of love, which allows a transition into a foreign being, and becomes 
like it, without giving up its own nature, is treated of at large by the Apostle Paul under 
the figure of marriage, especially Ephes. v. 25, &c. By the power of love Christ became 
entirely as the sinful world, so that He, as Luther’s expression is, could say with truth, 
“ poor sinner that I am,” and remained notwithstanding, by his nature, specifically se- 
parate from sin. He only changed with mankind, took their sin upon himself, and gave 
them His righteousness and holiness. The possibility of such an exchange becomes per- 
ceptible from the nature of evil. Christ could not love sinful humanity as His bride, 
if it were substantially sin; but as sin only cleaves to it, he loves the germ of the divine 
left in it. If now sin were a mere mt) dv, it could not well be seen how the essential 
union with this divine germ of life could prepare suffering and death for Christ ; but if 
sin is taken to be real disturbance of the original harmony of life, such an union must 
necessarily have had as its consequence, that the Redeemer was smitten by the whole 
violence of that disharmony-which sin had generated upon earth. 
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this representation, to be considered as a mere act of the will, which 
must always retain something arbitrary in it; but as something 
given with the incarnation itself. Then has this event its analogy 
in every act of compassionate love. Whoever would help another 
panting under a heavy burden, must go under it and bear its whole 
pressure himself; or, to give an example from spiritual things. 
whoever would bring the salvation in Christ to the Negroes or any 
other rude people, must enter into their necessity, must bear all the 
burden of their corrupted sinful nature, must, as 1t were, first become 
like them, to form them like himself. Thus also does the Lord 
from heaven lower Himself into sinful humanity, and bears essen- 
tially its sin, with all its consequences, of which death is the heaviest. 

The reference of ver. 8 to the active obedience of Christ can 
forcibly only be traced in the words. The connection namely is 
simply this. What the law could not do, Christ can. The law 
was not able to take away the xaTd«piua, it served rather only to 
increase it; but Christ takes it away, in that He takes it upon Him- 
self; this comes to pass by the vicarious, atoning sacrifice of His 
death. It certainly implies as well, that Christ founded absolute 
righteousness, else the xatdxpiyya would ever again have generated 
in man ; but that is not the chief thought here, it is in ver. 4 that the 
active obedience decidedly appears. The most that can be said is, 
that as it must constantly be affirmed of the life of Christ, that pas- 
sive and active obedience every moment penetrate each other in 
Him, so even here His surrender into death presupposes the high- 
est activity. There is no necessity for supplying avrov exactly at 
év Th oapxi, but certainly Trav avOparav odcay ought not to be 
supplied. The expression embraces rather the flesh of Christ and 
of men together. He represented the totality ; what therefore came 
to pass in Him, was essentially the event also to all. However, 
the prevailing idea requires, that the sentence should immediately 
be understood as completed thus: Oeds xaréxpwe tHv duaptiav 
avOparrev év capi Xpictob. 

Ver. 4. Now immediately next in order to the description of the 
way of God in sending Christ follows the delineation of the efficacy 
of Christ; what the law could not, the gospel is able to do, in that 
it condemns sin, namely, to call forth in man the state of true ho- 
liness. Evidently, then, it is not according to the context the Apos- 
tle’s meaning, that this state is the condition of partaking in Christ’s 
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word, but the consequence. He presupposes already the zrepi7a- 
Téw KaTa mvedpa, and this again the experience of the redeeming 
power of Christ (vii. 25). But so surely as the Catholic acceptation 
1s wrong, as surely is the exaggeration of the Evangelical interpreta- 
tion to be rejected, according to which sanctification is considered 
as quite parted from the forgiveness of sins. According to the 
genuine doctrine of the Reformers, which rests upon this apostolic 
passage, sanctification of life necessarily (although at first in germ 
only) comes with the appropriation of Christ’s work, not however as 
stated condition, but rather as consequence of the forgiveness im- 
parted in free grace without condition. 

The wAnpwOh ev jyiv distinctly indicates, that sanctification of 
life is none of man’s own work, but that God in Christ perfects it 
in man ; hence 8’ avrov~only need be supplied. We do not fulfil 
the law, but the work of Christ is our work; by His Spirit He im- 
parts His righteousness and holiness unto us. The perfection of 
every individual therefore in Christ's life is to be considered as al- 
ready completed, entirely according to viii. 30 ; as in His death the 
sin of every individual appears condemned. The expression d:cai- 
@ a Tod vow.ou comprises all, which the law can in any respect what- 
ever require; it is the absolute d:caroovvn considered as command of 
God. The addition rots uy xaTa capKa x. T. X% is to define the 
nets more nearly, so that the sense is: the effect of Christ's ap- 
pearing applies to those only who walk after the Spirit, have there- 
fore experienced in themselves, vi. 25. Christ's work indeed is - 
reckoned for all, but it first reveals itself in its sanctifying efficacy, 
when the man appropriates it personally. 

Vers. 5, 6. This state of xara mvedya tepirateivy Paul now 
describes more nearly by its contrast. It is that, namely, in which 
the believer tarries* here below, until his bodily glorification (viii. 
1]), for if the state be capable of a heightening in itself, yet man 
can never get beyond it in this earthly life. Its proper character, 
however, is best perceived by the card capxa trepurately = Ta THS 
capKos dpoveiv, = dpdvnpa Tis capKos, = év capki elvas (ver. 
9), and = «ata capxa Gv (ver. 12). All this is consequent on 
Kata, gapxa elvat, which expression is of like signification with 
yeyevynpévov éx THS capKos (John iii. 6). The Apostle, certainly, 


* (Ps. xxvii. 15, 16, Prayer-book version. | 


A 
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would have no life of vice to be understood by this; but the very 
state described vii. 14-24, in which the vows is taken captive by 
the law of sin in the odp£. To this the dude yap Svvaran (viii. 7), 
in connection with the ddvvarov Tod vomov (viii. 8), most distinctly 
points. But then the mepurarety kata mvetjpa = hpovely ra Tov 
ave paros = hpovnpa Tov mvevpatos = év mvevpare elvat (ver. 
9), and = avevpare ayeorOar (ver. 14), (all this is consequent on 
Kata wvedpa eivat, which expression is of like signification with 
yeyevynuévov éx Tov mvevparos, John iii. 6) is the very state de- 
scribed vii. 25, in which the voids can serve the divine law, and the 
odpé only remains subjected to the law of sin. The walking after 
the Spirit does not, therefore, exclude attacks on the part of sin, 
temptations of the flesh, even single smaller transgressions are not 
thereby denied (1 Johnii. 1) ; but the direction of the whole inner 
man to God and the victory over sin essentially and in the whole 
is thereby asserted. The advance in the new man, the development. 
in the walking in the Spirit, is altogether not to be considered as a 
gradual transition of the old man into the new, or as a constantly 
progressing conversion of the former into the latter; but as in the 
sum of mankind, the tares are developed Jeside the wheat, and 
good and evil come to their full in parallel rows, so does the old 
man continue to the last beside the new man ; and it may not be 
that, the further the spiritual development advances, so much the 
nearer an approximation takes place between them, but the reverse ; 
as spirit and flesh lust continually against each other, so must the 
Christ in us lust more and more against the old Adam. The right 
conception of this relation 1s, therefore, of the highest importance, 
because, according to the light in which the regenerate man beholds 
it in himself, his whole effort at sanctification is formed. If he 
seeks gradually to improve the old man in him, and to wash it 
clean, he not only undertakes a labour utterly in vain, but he is 
also in constant danger of falling back under the Jaw, as it bap- 
pened to the Galatians ; nay, this very striving is properly the re- 
treat already beginning. The old man cannot be sanctified, but he 
must be crucified, that is, be given unto death in self-denial.* 


* In this spiritual death of the old man the law of the Old Testament keeps its full 
right, when it requires the death ofthe sinner. But the gracious and righteous God so 
fulfils His strict justice, that he makes life itself the killer, so that he who dies in the 
old man first finds in this very death the true life. 
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From the Spirit, therefore, a constant war must be kept up against 
the flesh and its lusts. This conflict, however, is but the negative 
side in the life of the regenerate; the positive activity that furthers 
his new life is the constant keeping up of intercourse with the ori- 
ginator and the abiding well-spring of this new life. Thereby he 
receives on and on the veda from above, and the man born of 
grace lives and grows, too, on and on, in grace and by grace, So 
the man shares rightly law and gospel; the new man lives in the 
gospel, the sharpest law is given to the old man by the new, and 
the man is not without law by not being under the law, but is liv- 
ing with the law of God, of which, certainly, the old man only is 
in need, for the new man has it in his very nature, he can not sin 
(1 John iii. 9), as little as the sun can darken. Regarded from a 
human point of view, moreover, the possibility of apostacy remains 
still for every regenerate man upon every standard of development, 
even upon the highest, that is, that the new man may be thrust 
aside by the old; but just as decidedly we must say, that, regarded 
from the divine point of view, it is impossible for the elect of 
God to be overpowered by sin. Were it possible, namely, with 
one, it would be so with all, and then God's plans would be depen- 
dent upon man’s fidelity ; it might happen, that the whole world 
fell away. This is, of course, inconceivable, and impossible (Matt. 
xxiv. 24)! Hence, as in Christ’s temptation, freedom and neces- 
sity penetrate each other in the regenerate; their relation will be 
treated more at large at chap. ix. and xi. 

In the ¢poveiv, pdvnpa, the constunt direction of the whole in- 
ward being towards something is expressed ; this alone determines 
the true constitution of the man. (Comp. my opusc. theol. pag. 
159.) At viii. 6, comp. the parallel, vi. 28, where %w7 stands alone, 
while here ép7v7 is united with it. 

Vers. 6-8. The reason why carnal mindedness works death, is 
no other than this; because this disposition separates from God 
(the Fountain of Life). That which is akin to Him alone can please 
the Holy One, but the carnal mind is unable to generate anything 
well-pleasing to God; even its good works are an abomination to 
Him, because they come from impure, selfish motives. No one, how- 
ever, can set himself free from himself, a higher love must come, that 
attracts him more than his own I. The notion of éy@pa must not 
be softened. The carnal man hates God, for he sees in Him the 
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robber only of his lust ; and God hates him according to His holi- 
ness ; the two-are thoroughly and irreconcileably against each other. 
But so God hates not man as such, He loves him rather, but He 
hates the sin in him. This holy hate passes to the regenerate ; he 
hates in himself and others sin and carnal mindedness, without 
hating men. 

The inability in the voids to submit to the divine law (vill. 8), 1s 
the cause of the conflict (vii. 23), and so of the want of peace. The 
ability to fulfil the law (vii. 4) God is well pleased in, as His own 
work, and it gives the soul the taste of peace with God. Ver. 8, 8é 
forms no antithesis, but only carries on the same thought. 

Ver. 9. Here then the Apostle makes the transition to his 
readers, whom he naturally treats as regenerate, who walk after the 
Spirit. For if é7rep seems to express a doubt, it is only seeming, 
as it is not to be construed here like si modo, but as siguidem, as 
sure and certain presupposition. (Comp. thereon Hartung'’s Par- 
tikellehre, Part i. p. 827, &c., 844, &c., where zrép in its relation 
to yé in its fundamental meaning is excellently displayed.) The 
Being of the Spirit in the believer is conceived as an ouxety of Him, 
like vii. 18, where the dcxety of sin in the flesh was spoken of. The 
divine Spirit dwells, of course, in that part of human-nature most 
kindred to Him, in the veda or vois. The oixety, however, 1s 
opposed to that fleeting passage and breathing-through of the Spirit, 
as it appears in the O. T. in the prophets, for which the word dép- 
eoOar is used (2 Pet. i. 21), as contrast to the dyeo@at of the N. 
T. (ver. 14, Galat. v. 18), by which the constant, unbroken opera- 
tion of the indwelling Spirit is signified, the life of Christ in us, 
Galat. ii. 20. The dexety is therefore like the pévey of John 
(comp. at John i. 33, in the comm.).and the éyew mvetpa, which 
occurs in the verse before us. In the latter expression, the man 
appears as though he were the possessor and governor -of the 
Spirit, that yet, however, possesses him, and governs his inmost 
being, by which idea the éorw advrod at the end of the verse 
is to be explained ; to be Christ's, namely, is to be a member 
of Him, to be governed, guided by Him. The opposite would 
be éwvae SaB8orov, comp. at John viii. 44. But in fact the man 
also possesses the Spirit within him (as the husband indeed is 
the lord of the wife, but yet the wife also possesses the husband), 
in so far, namely, as he may drive Him away by unfaithfulness, nay 
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in so far as he has the privilege of conducting this Spirit according 
to the intended aim (1 Cor. xiv. 32). The words é& S€ ris mrveipa 
Xpiocrod ove eyes point to this possibility of apostacy, for the 
question here cannot be of entire unbelievers ; either therefore the 
recreant must be meant, or at least those who are in conflict indeed 
against sin, but have not yet experienced the redeeming power of 
Christ (vii. 25). At all events the words are to contain the warn- 
ing, that the benefits of Christ are then only to be appropriated 
when @ man is conscious by faith, and the Spirit received in faith, 
of being a member in the body of Christ. The possession of this 
Spirit of Christ, however, is naturally not to be measured according 
to the mere feeling (the agreeable sensation of the nearness of God, 
of comfort, of spiritual joy), for this is too fleeting, and the state 
of grace may be entirely unimpaired, even in great barrenness and 
dryness,* nay, in the progress of the inward life, the sweet sensa- 
tions of the first young love are almost ever disappearing, but ac- 
cording to its real effects and fruits. If the man observes not 
these in himself, and temptations at the same time increase and 
strengthen, then at all events he is in a suspicious, assaulted state. 

It is to be observed that the Apostle, from ver. 8-11, uses dé 
six times one after the other. The expressions mvevpua Geod 
and Xpicrov alternate (comp., besides, ver. 11, 14); mvedpa 
dryvov might have been said (comp. ver. 16). For Father, Son, 
and Spirit are One,t although not One Person ;{ “I am in the 
Father and the Father is in me,” saith the Lord. (Comp. the 
Commentary at John x. 30, xiv. 10.) The background of the 
whole representation before the soul of the Apostle is, that who- 
soever is not Christ's belongs to the kingdom of darkness. Inde- 
pendent man cannot be, according to his whole constitution ; he 
cannot stand Jetween light and darkness ; he must ever incline to 
the one or the other. (Comp. at Juhn viii. 44.) 

Ver. 10, 11. The Apostle, in a conclusion, points at last to the 
highest stage of the perfection of the individual life, to the glorifi- 
cation of the body. As it was said in Paradise, “ if thou eatest of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt surely die,” so 
does the enjoyment of the true tree : f life, of Christ, bring again to 
perfect life, even of the body.§ This passage has its commentary 

# (Ps. lxiii. 2, P. B. version. ] [+ Bins, év.] t [2£ner, els. ] 


§ (Leiblichkeit.] De Wette’s remark ad loc. is pertinent: “ An inward bodily-spi- 
8 
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in John vi., where Christ represents himself as the w7 in all re- 
spects, even of the body. Whatever, therefore, at the transition 
into the state of regeneration (vii. 25) was left behind, the dovAev- 
ely TH TapKl vouw dapaptias, is here likewise considered as over- 
come; even the body has experience of redemption (viii. 23). 
As c@pa stands here instead of the former odpé, it is clear that 
the Apostle means decidedly the material side of human existence, 
naturally however in union with the whole psychical life, without 
which there is neither c@a nor odp€, but xpéas. But if the capa 
is here called vexpoy, it is self-evident that this expression is not to 
signify absolute deadness, for it is intended to describe the very 
living body in its natural constitution ; it is to be taken rather as 
dpaptia vexpd, vii. 8. The duaprtia is called dead, because it does 
not yet express and make itself known in its true nature, so neither 
does the body, which, according to its original destination, 1s some- 
thing far more glorious than it now appears. Hence it cannot be 
said that vexpos is = Ovnros; the latter expression is used in its 
proper physical sense, according to which the living only can be 
mortal; but the former is used in a figurative sense. Therefore 
the passage would be entirely perverted, if, instead of vexpov, Ovn- 
tov should be put. For this sinful state certainly the deadness of 
the body is so far good, as it lessens the susceptibility for the dis- 
turbing and painful impressions of the outward world (wherefore 
the nobler bodily nature of Christ must have enhanced His suffer- 
ing), but it remains still a most imperfect state, whichemust be 
overcome. Sure pledge then for the glorification of a man’s own 
body is given by the consciousness of that awakening power dwell- 
ing in the Spirit of God, which has verified itself in the waking of 
Christ from the dead. It may yet be remarked, that the Apostle 
represents the resurrection as though it were merely something im- 
parted to the holy, as though there were no resurrection of the 
wicked. It might certainly be said here, that Paul is treating only 
of the course of the development of the faithful, that the wicked are 


ritual process is here spoken of, not an event occurring from without, as the resurrec- 
tion is usually understood.” Even so; without this conception the scriptural doctrine 
of the bodily glorification, which is constantly represented as going on already here be- 
low (comp. especially at 2 Cor. iv, 10, 11), would be thoroughly unintelligible. But this 
life of bodily glorification forming itself in gradual process, comes in many as if by « 


flash of lightning, at once into appearance (1 Cor. xv. 52), and so is the resurrection of 
the dead represented. 
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out of the question; but by the similar representation, 1 Cor. xv. 
22, where the glance of the Apostle seems to comprehend all men, 
and by the circumstance, that he never makes mention of the re- 
surrection of the wicked, and once only of eternal damnation (2 
Thess. i. 9), the matter becomes more difficult. The difficulty 
however must be reserved for further discussion at the passage ad- 
duced from the Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Upon the doctrine of the glorified body comp. more particularly 
at 1 Cor. xv., 2 Cor. v. It was preliminarily spoken of at Jobn 
vi., and at the history of the resurrection. By the readings Cov, 
Gj, the contrast to vexpov is intended to be more distinctly shewn ; 
for that very reason, however, wy is surely the original reading. 
, Ad dpaprias and Sa Suxavocvvns might have been said ; but the 
accusative brings forward not so much the means as the presence, 
*‘on account of the sin present in the body, on account of the 
righteousness communicated by the vods.”—A ixatocvvn is here also 
the state of Sikacov eivat, the Sicawwbjvar—Zwororety is used of 
the bodily awakening according to 1 Cor. xv. 22. At the close of 
ver. 11, also, the ¢ezt. rec. has the lighter reading of dua c. gente. 
D.E.F.G., however, several translations, and many of the Fathers, 
have the accusative. Lachmann has decided on the usual reading, 
as Knapp has; Griesbach, Koppe, Riickert, Reiche, on the other 
hand, decide for the accusative. This I too hold as more appro- 
priate, but not so much because I consider, as Reiche does, that 
the genitive has arisen from dogmatic principles (in order to repre- 
sent the Holy Ghost as operating more independently), but simply 
for the sake of the context, in connection with the stronger critical 
authorities, and because by taking the genitive the sense appears 
lightened. The accusative represents the indwelling of the Spirit 
as pledge of the glorification which shall be of the body ; and that 
enters best into the train of Paul’s ideas. ‘Evoixéw is found be- 
sides at 2 Cor. vi. 16, Col. iii. 16, of the spiritual penetrating of 
the human spirit by the divine. All the material is here naturally 
to be excluded, but the rea/ nevertheless to be maintained; such 
expressions are not to be reduced to mere Oriental phrases, since 
they have life and being. As surely as the spirit is immaterial, yet 
really dwells in the material body, so surely does the Divine Spirit 
penetrate and unite with the humun, without annulling His es- 


sence, or confounding His inward laws ; for the human spirit is the 
B2 
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very organ for the divine, and that is a perverse state (sin) if He is 
not working in it. We have too little knowledge of the substance 
of the spirit to get a clear insight into such penetration of spirit by 
Spirit, meanwhile nature offers analogies not to be rejected in the 
material, for instance, the penetration of electric or magnetic 
streams. 

Ver. 12, 13. These verses seem to interrupt the chain of the dis- 
course, which proceeds again,-in strict connection with the forego- 
ing part, at ver. 14. They give the impression of an onset to a 
pareenesis, which is not completely carried out. A very strict con- 
nection, however, might result, if the wéAXeTe atroOvnoKew and 
‘Gnoeabe were only definitely referred to the glorification of the 
body, so that the sense would be formed as follows : ‘‘ Since such 
glory (of bodily glorification) awaits us, we are so much the more 
obliged to live according to the spirit, that we may not lose such 
glorification, but receive it.” Then ‘‘ the mortifying the deeds of 
the body ” would very fitly denote the advancing bodily sanctifica- 
tion, which is considered as means to bodily glorification. Andin 
the dymg and living not merely the general states of misery and 
happiness would be indicated (which, according to the special glo- 
rification of the body, would be something very feeble), but the ob- 
taining and losing this grace of bodily glorification be made pro- 
minent. Now that Gv should signify glorification, can make ‘no 
difficulty, for this is in fact the summit of life, and therefore, at 
John vi. 40, and frequently, wiv didyyov éyew is useg in equal 
signification with the capacity of being raised up at the last day. 
It might however appear more difficult, that wérXere arroOvjoKeww 
should be: “ Ye will not obtain the resurrection.” Notwithstand- 
ing if it be considered, that at John vi. 50, ux azroOavety also is 
used in equal signification with the dvdotaci; ev th éoydrTh 
4épa, consequently, that dying is taken equal to not attaining to 
the resurrection, and that, further, the Apostle supposed the time 
of our Lord’s coming again to be near, and was hoping still to be 
while in the body clothed upon (2 Cor. v. 2, &c.) ; then the bodily 
dying of the carnal may, without hesitation, be taken synonymously 
with the loss of bodily glorification, and it cannot here be con- 
ceived otherwise, if a strict connection is to unite this verse with 
what precedes and follows. The mere general observation, that 
those who walk after the flesh die, would be, according to the spe- 
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eial thoughts immediately preceding and following, altogether too 
feeble, and nothing but a repetition of what was said at viii. 6, &c. 

Comp. upon odevrAérys ati. 14. The condition of debtors has 
reference to the union entered into with Christ. (Comp. vi. 18.) 
The mpa£ees denotes here the individual sinful tendencies of the old 
man, his members as it were, which must be crucified (Gal. v. 24). 
The life of the regenerate, therefore, as already observed, is to be a 
gradual crucifying of the old man, not a bettering of it; the holy, 
but granted life, isin the new man only. So the man becomes 
perfect, and yet continues poor in humility, for what he has is God’s 
work, not his property. The reading capxés is seemingly more 
conformable to usage than c@paros, but on that very account it is 
certainly a mere correction. Paul uses o@pa also in such combi- 
nations ; comp. vii. 24. 

Vers. 14, 15. Most unconstrainedly now, after the proposed 
acceptation of the words of the preceding verse, the subject con- 
tinues. The mortifying of the deeds of the flesh is a being led by 
the Spirit, and therefore not (like the former striving described 
vii. 14-24) an anxious task of law, but a working in joyous spirit, 
as if owning the cause, as the sons of the house work for them- 
selves in their Father's business. We do not deny ourselves, in 
order to be suved thereby, but because we are saved in hope by 
grace. The communion in the pains of the Son of God «ar 
é£oxnv, secures then, too, the communion in His glory, that is, 
in the egtire perfection, the glorification even of the body (viii. 17— 
23.) Those who are born of the flesh are flesh, those born of the 
Spirit are spirit (John iii. 6.) All avevjarexod therefore, in the true 
sense of the word, are children of God, of the absolute mvedpa (John 
iv. 24.) Thus Paul arrives quite consistently at the idea of wvot 
cov, which he maintains as the thread of his argument until ver. 
17, and still pursues in the following weighty section (from viii. 18.) 
The dyec@ai twvevpatt Qeod, accordingly, is not to be understood 
of the influence of a foreign power, giving as it were its impulse 
from without, but it is to be considered as the element of life, 
as deciding the tone of character and being, so that the Spirit of 
God generates also, where He works, a higher, heavenly conscious- 
ness, a man of God, a son of God.* This sonship of God, how- 

* Comp. as parallel the expression of Olympiodor (Comm. in Plat. Alcib, p. 123, edit. 


Creuzer): kpecrrov 1d Oedbev ayeabai, h bq’ EauTou. 


ewe 
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" ever, men receive merely as one derived from the original Son, the 
Logos, the povoyevs and mpwrdtoKxos (viii. 29.) The difference 
of dyeo@Oa (Galat. v. 18) and dépecOas (2 Pet. i. 21) was spoken 
of above at ver. 9. But here Paul is not contrasting the abiding 
of the Spirit’s operation in the N. T. to its alternation in the Old, 
but bondage to freedom or sonship. In the O. T., namely, God 
meets man as the holy, righteous principle, foreign to the sinner, 
living outward to mankind, opposing to him His strict require- 
ments and awakening the $08os tod Qeod, the beginning of 
Wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10); in the N.T., on the contrary, God sppears 
in Christ most intimately connected and allied with mankind, 
awakening therefore that love, which in its perfection drives away 
all fear (1 John iv. 18), and not only requires, but gives also what it 
requires. But God gives nothing of less value than His own 
being and nature, because nothing is enough for Him, but Him- 
self; therefore is the state of freedom m love identical with son- 
ship. As spirit born of Spirit, therefore, the faithful of the N. T. 
are greater than the greatest, that are born of women (Matt. xi. 11), 
children, namely, of the heavenly mother, the Jerusalem above 
(Galat. iv. 26.) 

Upon tvs Oeod comp. the observations at Luke i. 35. The 
phrase differs from réxcvoy © (ver. xvi. 21) only by expressing 
more exactly the developed consciousness of being a son, while 
réxvov denotes only the origin itself. ‘The latter name, therefore, 
does not occur as applied to Christ. The poor reduction of the 
state of being God's children to the favourable inclination of God 
towards the faithful is thoroughly untenable ; such inclination is to 
be considered as mere conseguence of the essential transformation, 
the birth from the Spirit ; God loves the faithful, because He has 
made them accepted in the Beloved (Ephes. i. 6.) "Eus ayamrny 
should be contrasted to éts dofov, but the saying Abba is to be 
construed as the very expression of love. The reading SetAlas 
came perhaps into the text merely from the parallel of 2 Tim. 1. 7, 
where mveiua Sedias is opposed to the mvedua Suvdpews xat 
ayanns. TIdduw is to be connected with eis do8ov, the omission 
of the word in some unimportant Codd. arises perhaps from the 
false application of it to éddBere, which must have made mwaduv 
appear strange, because no actual communication of the Spit is 
spoken of in the O. T. The word tuofecia is used only by Paul 
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(Rom. viii. 28, ix. 4; Galat. iv. 5; Ephes. i. 5.) It signifies 
acceptance to the state of children, and presupposes, therefore, that 
those accepted had not been children. Hence it is clear that the 
expression has no reference to physical existence, by which all 
natural men also are children of God, but to the inward life only. 
In reference to this, natural men are without God in the world, 
strangers and enemies to Him (Ephes. ii. 12) ; in Christ they are 
first ordained to the state of children (Ephes. i. 5.) The expres- 
sion of a child’s consciousness is the cry of Abba, which naturally 
is only to be understood of the true expression of the inward life. 

"ABBa, syary, Chald. form of 939. The 6 watyp is the Hebrew 
vocative, wherefore the con} jecture, 3 matnp, is untenable. The 
choice of the Chaldaic word is not to be referred to the prayer of 
Christ (Mr. xiv. 36), as Reiche thinks, nor with Winer (at Galat, 
iv. 6), to be explained from the circumstance that well-known 
prayers of the Jews began so; but to be derived from the form of 
the word. Abba, like papa, can be spoken by the mouth even of 
the babbling child, and properly, therefore, characterizes genuine 
child-like disposition and manner. 

Ver. 16. In this state of being children, then, the witness of our 
own spirit with that of the divine Spirit penetrate each other in a 
peculiar manner. The one that properly gives witness in this 
testimonium spiritus is the divine Spirit; the human spirit is more 
the receiver of the witness from Him, as it is said: Spirit wit~- 
nesseth that Spirit is truth (1 John v. 6) ; that is, the Spirit needs 
nO witness but Himself for His truth, He has it wholly in Him- 
self; as the light is not and cannot be testified by ought but by 
itself. But as the physical light needs an eye, a faculty of recep- 
tivity, in order to be perceived, and as this is itself light, so is the 
spiritual light, the voids (the human mvedua) the eye for the divine 
Spirit. It was observed before (at ver. 9) that this witness of the 
Spirit is not to be placed merely in the feeling (1 John iii. 19), but 
His whole inward and outward efficacy must be taken together ; 
for instance, His comfort, His incitement to prayer, His censure 
of sin, His impulse to works of love, to witness before the world, 
and such like more. Upon the foundation of this immediate 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, all the regenerate man’s conviction 
of Christ and His work finally rests. For the faith in the Scrip- 
ture itself has its basis upon this experience of the divinity of the 
principle which it promises, and which flows into the believer 
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while he is occupied with it. This passage is, besides, important 
as one of the most striking in which the human spirit is repre- 
sented as not’ tn and by itself identical with the Divine.* We 
cannot certainly conceive the difference as a specific one; as image 
of God man must be in: his spirit kindred to the Divine (Acts xvii. 
28, 29.) But the human spirit may be defiled by sin (2 Cor. vn. 
1), the Divine not; He may be grieved only (Ephes. iv. 30), or 
driven away; but as the absolute principle of holiness, He is him- 
self incapable of spot. By communication of this highest principle 
of all life, man therefore first becomes one spirit with the Lord 
Himself, as it is said 1 Cor. vi. 17. (2 uppaprupéu here, as at 
ii. 15, is not of the same import with the simple verb; a twofold 
witness rather 1s here spoken of, that actually indeed blends again 
to one, wherein, however, a positive and a negative side may be 
distinguished.) | Moreover, the expressions avetjua dovdeias, 
mvedpa wol_ecias are not to be taken, as though the Apostle 
assumed a double w7pedua, or a twofold form of the operation of 
the Spirit, one of which effects a servile, the other a filial mind ; 
nor 18 wpedpa to be taken subjectively in the meaning “ minded- 
ness; the idea is rather to be understood thus : We have received the 
- One true Spirit, this Spirit leaves us not in a state of bondage, nor. 
calls forth such a state again, but He begets a filial consciousness- 
For the state of bondage and fear is, not that of castaways, but 
subordinate only to that of children; the utterly dead man alone 
is without fear and without the feeling of bondage (ver. vii. 9); with 
the awakening (vii. 1O—-24.) Fear begins, with the regeneration 
(vil. 25, &c.) love. 

Ver. 17. The idea of the state of children leads the Apostle, in 
conclusion, to the conception of dd£a as an inheritance, the proper 
possessor. of which, indeed, the Only-begotten is, but in which 
His brethren (ver. 29) are to have share. All that glory, there- 
fore, which the Lord from eternity had with the Father, and 
which he took possession of again after His return to the Father, 
(John xvii. 22) is imparted to the faithful also (Rev. iii. 21.) 
The condition, however, presupposed as known and acknowledged 
of participation in the glory of Christ is the previous participation 
in His sufferings, that is, in the conflict with sin in ourselves and 

* The assertion of the identity of the human and divine spirit would lead to the con_ 


sciousness of God in man being the consciousness of God of Himself, which is thorougly 
unscriptural. Christ himself prays to the God without him, to the Father in Heaven! 
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in the world, whereby alone the new man attains to the full growth 
in God. Even so are sufferings represented as the condition of 
participation in glory, in the passages Col. 11. 4;°2 Tim. ii. 12; 
1 Pet. iv. 18; not as though for the extraordinary glory some- 
thing extraordinary also must be endured, as equivalent, but in 
so far as the old man must be crucified with Christ, since the new 
man only is and can be capable of the reception and the thankful 
enjoyment of the glory to come. (Comp. | Pet. iv. 1.) Upon 
the idea of «Anpovouos, compare more particularly at Gal. iv. 1, &c. 

Eizrep has the signification si modo, “ provided that ;* comp. at 
ver. 9 and at 2 Cor. v. 3. 2upmrdoyw is found besides at 1 Cor. 
xii. 26. ZvvdoEdfeoGar does not occur again in the N. T. 


§ 18. OF THE PERFECTION OF THE WHOLE CREATION WITH THE 
CHILDREN OF GOD. 


(VIII. 18—39.) 


With a very free and beautiful turn, the Apostle leads over 
from the idea of the suffering of the faithful with Christ to a de- 
scription of the glory which awaits them. The peculiar character 
of this glory is in its being a perfection of the individual together 
with the whole. Thus the following statement gives the reason 
why the individual cannot alone attain to bedily glorification ; 
every individual, namely, is only part and member of the whole, 
and as one member of the body cannot, without disturbance in its 
harmony, be completed alone, neither can the individual believer 
without the totality. Here below, therefore, the life of the believer 
is a constant walking in hope; to behold what is hoped for is not 
for this world. Only the Lord himself was excepted from this law, 
because He was Himself the whole, in that He essentially included 
in Himself the totality of the life, which unfolded from Him, as 
the germ does the whole tree to be developed from it. Sufferings 
appear therefore here (albeit they remain still consequent on sin, 
without which every development might have gone on without 
disturbances and distractions) as a blessing, as a means to perfec- 
tion ; and it is naturally to be understood that this is not meant 
of self-made sufferings—for instance, of false ascetic exercises and 
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denials of a man’s own choosing—but of such only as the Lord 
himself sees good to lay upon him. If now the perfection of the 
individual weré attached in the passage before us merely to the 
perfection of the whole Church, or even of the whole human race, 
doubtless, far fewer difficulties would have been found in it; 
but the Apostle extends his look over the whole creation, 
and this has not unfrequently been thought too bold an 
idea. It has been attempted, therefore, to say nothing of the 
utterly unfit conceptions which at one time have suggested angels, 
at another anima/s, at another the dead (comp. thereon Reiche’s 
excellent observations in his comm. B. ii., S. 215, &c.), gradually to 
narrow the mighty compass of the Pauline contemplation, according 
as the [expositor’s] particular view was more or less stinted. Now 
«tious was to mean Christians merely, then only a part at most of 
Christendom, and that either Jew or Heathen-Christians ; then again 
the expression was to apply to the people Israel, or to the Heathen 
magistracy ; then it was extended to the whole Heathen world, 
or to the whole of mankind. The wider the reference is made, 
the nearer naturally it comes to the truth, notwithstanding 
the most comprehensive of the explanations adduced, that of 
the whole of mankind, is not sufficient, since the Apostle 
spans with one mighty glance the whole creation in all its 
parts. That even the inanimate creation was not excluded 
from his thought, has been set forth so with one consent, and 
with such striking reasons, by the latest interpreters, (by Tholuck, 
Stier, Riickert, Reiche, Usteri, Schneckenburger,* Kéllner), that I 
feel excused from the repetition of those reasons, with leave to refer 
to the well-known writings of these learned men, (especially to 
Reiche’s copious discussion upon this passage, compared with his 
two Festprograms of 1830 and 1832.) Meanwhile, this remark- 
able and important idea of glorification to be looked for of the 
whole creation, demands still a somewhat more exact consideration, 
to which we hope to contribute by the following reflections.t The 


* Comp. Schneckenburger’s Beitr. S. 118, &c., and Ullman’s and Umbreit’s Studien 
Jahrg. 1832. H. 4.S 835, &c. Of Usterithe 4th Edit. of the Paul. Lehrbegr. appendix H. 
In the three first editions he explains «xriows of mankind. 

+ The Greek fathers explained the passage, almost without exception, of the creation. 
Augustine's Polemics against the Manichees, for whose hylozoistic view of the world 
this passage must naturally have been very welcome, induced him to consider it merely 
of the extra-Christian part of mankind, and his influence in the middle ages decided 
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question then is, first of all, how far the Apostle, if he would speak 
of inanimate and unconscious nature, can ascribe to it a waiting, 
yearning, and groaning for the revelation of the children of God ? 
Just because this did not seem probable, even men, who were 
not averse from the idea of a glorification of nature in itself, have 
believed themselves forbidden to find it here; and, therefore, ex- 
plained the «rlous of the heathen world, or of all men apart from 
Christianity, who are longing yet to become partakers of the sal- 
vation in Christ. Or, in referring the «tics to inanimate nature, 
its representation as of a waiting, yearning creature, has been con- 
ceived merely as allegory, for which even Reiche still decides; but 
in no way can we accede to this latter view. Holy Scripture 
throughout conceives nature, in its relation to the world of spirits, 
like the human body in its relation to the soul and spirit, as filled 
and borne by their living breath. As, therefore, in the individual, 
the spiritual life operates either with a distracting or glorifying ef- 
fect upon the bodily substance, so does the life of the regenerate, 
considered as a whole, upon the totality of the creation. The con- 
scious life in man is but the bloom of the life that sways in the 
sum of the creation. If we observe, then, the unconscious crea- 
tion more narrowly, we must acknowledge that an impulse to glo- 
rification, a yearning for perfection, appears in it also.* The whole 
bent of the plant urges it to bring all its powers to perfection in the 
blossom and the fruit, and if checked by circumstances in its de- 
velopment—for instance by want of light—an effort of all its powers 
may be perceived to surpass the hindrances, and outset the default ; 
so that a plant often presses through narrow clefts to get at the 
element of life, and produce itsbloom. The same impulse for glo- 


many to follow this view. The reformers first unanimously returned to the reference of 
the xriois to the whole creation, for which even Grotius too determined. The Socin- 
ians and Arminians again adduced other acceptations, which, since the last century, many 
Protestants followed. The latest commentators upon the epistle since Tholuck have 
returned, notwithstanding, to the ancient explanation; only many of them, even Tho- 
luck, Reiche, Meyer, de Wette, err from the truth in this respect, that they would altoge- 
ther capriciously have the extra-Christian men excluded from the xriois. K6llner has 
given quite the right interpretation, as also Krabbe has. (Of Sin, p. 115, 184.) 


* Beautifully, says Schubert (Handb. der Kosmol. Niirnberg. 1828. p. 5): “ Even in 
the things of the world of bodies which surrounds us, there is an element of life, a 
yearning of what is bound, which, like that Memnon-statue, unconsciously makes sym- 
phony, when the ray touches it from above.” The Genevese philosopher, Bonnet, repre- 
sents the striving of nature after a more perfect state in his palingenesie philosophique. 
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rification shows itself also in the animal. I[n this impulse of life 
that creates life again, the life enclosed in the animal would press 
as if beyond itself, but naturally can produce nothing better than 
what itself contains. Inasmuch, however, as the animal sensibly 
suffers from the sin of men, the yearning and waiting for redemp- 
tion is expressed far more distinctly and perceptibly in it; * the 
eye of a suffering or dying animal speaks a language to which every 
feeling mind is sensible ; it sighs and yearns for redemption, or 
rather the general life in it yearns to get free from its confinement. 
The waiting and yearning of the creature, therefore, cannot possibly © 
be admitted to be mere allegory, neither is there any obvious reason, 
after what has been said, to think it applicable ody to men living 
out of the Christian principle. These certainly are not to be con- 
sidered as excluded, for, as the children of God (ver. 19) can only 
be those regenerate by the Spirit of Christ, there would be a total 
silence (if the xr/ots were to signify the inanimate creation erclu- 
sive of men) upon the ultimate bringing in of the exira-christian 
world, nay, it would be almost denied, which in every respect is 
untenable. It is also entirely indemonstrable, that «rious signifies 
the creation without man. The children of God, on the contrary, 
may be considered as separated from the general creation, and are 
here expressly distinguished by the Apostle, because they form, as 
it were, a new creation different from the old. If it should be said, 
however, that the Apostle does mean by these children of God all | 
mankind, so far, namely, as it is destined to be received into the 
community of Christ ; then the men who lived before Christ would 
still be omitted, or supposing them to be included as children of 
God, (but which ver. 23 decidedly contradicts, since the first fruits 
of the Spirit cannot possibly be ascribed to them), then thus much, 
at least, must be allowed, that men, as much and as far as they 
yet belong to the old life, are also reckoned as «riots, for, ver. 28, 
the same yearning is mentioned of the children of God, as ver. 19 
is ascribed to the creature. The separation, therefore, does not 
admit of being so much outwardly as inwardly effected ; the «rious 

* Gothe’s correspondence with a child affords proof of how a spirited contemplation 
of nature still leads to this apostolic idea, Bettina writes (B. i. S. 38): “ When I stand 
all alone at night in open nature, I feel as though it were a spirit and begged redemption 
of me. Often have I had the sensation as if nature, in wailing sadness, entreated 


something of me, so that, not to understand what she longed for, cut through my very 
heart.” 
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is everywhere, even in man, in the regenerate himself, so far as the 
transforming Spirit of Christ has not yet wrought his change ; but, 
at all events, mankind out of Christianity cannot be considered as 
excluded from the «riois.* It would be much easier, and far more 
natural, if the «rious were to be understood only of men, who are 
still ever the nearest object of redemption, exclusive of the inani- 
mate world; an acceptation of the passage, which, on the whole, is 
the only one that can have a place in our consideration, beside the 
explanation proposed by us. But 1, it is against this that a// men 
cannot be meant by «rious here, since the regenerate as such (ver. 
19) are expressly excepted from it, but in no way are they treated 
as part of the xricis. Then 2, the simple thought, that there is a 
yearning for redemption in the men, who are yet far from the cove- 
nants of the divine promise, would clearly have been expressed quite 
differently from the tone of this passage. Lastly, 3, the idea of a 
glorification of the universe does not at all belong to the Apostle 
alone, but it pervades the whole scripture ; it is, therefore, in tho- 
rough keeping with the connexion of the whole passage, which ad- 
vances from the individual to the whole, for Paul to demonstrate, 
how, with the perfecting of the Church of Christ, the world itself 
will receive its perfection.t Accordingly, then, we must say, that 
Paul contrasts Christ, and the new creation called forth by Him, to 
all the o/d creation, together with the unregenerate men, as the 
flower of this creation. The whole of this old creation has one life 
in itself, and this is yearning for redemption from the bonds which 
hold it and hinder its glorification ; this one yearning has forms dif- 


* For the acceptation that Paul, in this passage, would have merely unconscious 
nature, excluding unconverted men, to be understood by the expression xricrs, the pas- 
sage, ver. 21, xal aut hy xtlots seems to speak. The Apostle has most certainly con- 
ceived the life of nature in its extreme form, as unconscious, nay, as lifeless nature; but 
it does not follow that he did not conceive the natural man, the ny dvrec (Rom. iv. 17), 
from whom true men are yet to be born, as grown with the most remote formations of 
the natural life. The waea # xriois, ver. 22, speaks decidedly for this, and the manner 
in which the «ries is described as willing and longing, for which the supposition of a 
mere personification is not sufficient. 


+ Rosencranz, in his Dissertatio de corrupto nature statu, (Regiom. 1884), denies 
altogether the disturbance of the harmony of life in unconscious nature; bot to say no- 
thing at all of the clear declarations of Holy Scripture thereon, this acceptation, since 
the actually apparent monstrous disharmonies in nature cannot be denied, would lead, 
consistently carried out, to Lucretian doubts in God’s love and wisdom. Comp. Lucret. 
de natur. ser. v. 196, &c., where it is said: “ Ausim confirmare, nequaqusm nobis divi- 
nitus esse paratam naturam rerum, tanta stat preedita culpa.” 
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ferent only upon the different degrees of life, and is naturally purer 
and stronger in unregenerate men than in plants and animals; in 
them the creation has, as it were, its mouth, by which it can give 
vent to its collective feeling. Yet the most of these men know not 
what the yearning and seeking in them properly mean ; they under- 
stand not the language of the spirit in them; nay, they suppress 
it often, though it is, meanwhile, audible in their heart, and what 
they do not understand themselves, God understands, who listens 
even to prayers not understood.* So decided, notwithstanding, as 
the contrast is between the old and new creation, yet they may not 
be considered as separated thoroughly. Rather as the new man, 
in all distinctness from the old, still is i the old, so is the new 
creation (Christ and the new life proceeding from Him) in the old 
world. The old creation, therefore, is like an impregnate mother 
(comp. at ver. 28) that bears a new world in her womb—a life 
which is not herself, which neither springs from her, but which, by 
the overmastering power that dwells in it, draws her life, with which 
it is connected, on and on into itself, and changes it into its nature, 
so that the birth (the completion of the new world) is the mother's 
death (the sinking of the old.) As then there is a regeneration 
of the individual, there is a regeneration + also of the universe (Matt. 
xix. 28), and as the former is completed gradually, so is the latter 
also. For as Paradise at first vanished from the earth with sin 
(Gen. iii. 18), and in man’s inward being the vods was subjected to 
sin; so does the restoration through Christ begin first with the 
liberation of the vods (Rom. vii. 25), and in the creation with the 
restoring of Paradise at the resurrection of the just, the representa- 
tives of the vots for the totality (Rev. xx. 4, &c.). To this time 
the prophecies of the prophets point, that the deserts shall blossom 
again (Is. xxxv. 1, &c.), the lamb and the lion shall feed together 
(Is. xi. 6, &c. ; xxxv. 9; lxv, 25.) As, however, in the individual 


* Accordingly Luther quite justly says: “ Albeit the creature hath not such speech as 
we have, it hath a language still, which God and the Holy Spirit heareth and understand- 
eth, how it groaneth for the wrong it must endure from the ungodly, who misuse it so.’’ 

t Acts iii. 21, daroxardoracis wavrwy has a like signification, answering the Rab- 
binical bby ‘erm, renovatio mundi. Luther naively designates this glorification of 
nature as the putting on of God’s Easter robe, instead of the present workaday dress ; 
the foundation of which expression is the comparison of the course of the world with the 
week of the creation (Gen. i.), upon which a new Sabbath is still to follow. (Comp. 
Tholuck’s fifth appendix to his Treatise on Sin and the Atoner, where the universality of 
the longing for a paradisiacal time is proved.) 
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even after the experience of redemption, the flesh remains still sub- 
jected to the law of sin (comp. at vii. 25), so with the restoration of 
Paradise in the kingdom of God upon earth, the animal life in na- 
ture, ay, even in man (Rev. xx. 7, 8), is not yet quite over- 
powered ; hence, as the individual needs the bodily glorification, so 
does the whole creation need a total transformation—the passing 
away of the old heaven and the old earth (2 Peter iii.), and the 
birth of a new heaven and a new earth (Is. Ixv. 17; Rev. xx. 11, 
&c. ; xxi. 22), at the general resurrection. Here the animal life, 
that adverse middle step between matter and spirit-conscious life, is 
quite overcome, and the glorified matter become the pure bearer of 
the spirit. So then it is clear also, that, by the «rl/ocs, not merely 
our earth or our solar system, but the totality of all creation, (ov- 
paves Kab yh = YAN ovowe: the spiritual and material world), 

must be understood. Whether the ancient world had such a per- 
ception of the greatness of the universe as the telescopes give us, 
does not signify in this respect ; the Spirit of God in the Apostles 
understood explicite what they themselves took implicite only; even 
if they thought the universe smaller than we are accustomed to 
consider it, they, nevertheless, meant the universe as well as our- 
selves in every expression that denotes the totality ; just as a drop 
of water is meant by every one who utters the word, whether he 
know or not, that it contains a world of animalcula. Just as 
little can the smallness of the earth, in relation to the universe, 
and the many vast globes in it, withbold from this acceptation ; 
for either it may be said that, as ik the human organism, little 
members (the eye for instance) are more important than great 
ones, the leg for instance—so in the whole system of the worlds 
(to us, indeed, yet quite unknown) the earth occupies a far more 
important place than the largest fixed stars; ov, the diminutive- 
ness of the earth might be admitted with the remark, that it is the 
very method of the Lord to choose the little and to make something 
out of that which is nothing.* At all events, the earth never ap- 


* Beautiful as this thought, which does not, however, belong to me, appears, it must 
notwithstanding, on nearer consideration, yield perhaps to the other alternative; God 
namely chooses indeed for His most sublime purposes, what is little and despised in the 
eyes of men, because they look to the form, and not to the substanee, but still not what 
is in and of itself little and contemptible. God beholds the things according to their true 
essence, and accordingly uses them also; what is little for little purposes, what is great 
for great ones. 
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pears in holy scripture as a pitiful speck of rust on the great clock- 
work of the creation, but as the point where the great conflict be- 
tween light and darkness is most decidedly carried on; therefore, 
it is, that what is going on upon the earth may have the most tho- 
rough effect upon the universe. 

Ver. 18. ‘The Apostle passes from the foregoing part of his dis- 
course to the glory awaiting the faithful, by bringing the sufferings 
in this temporal state of the world mto immediate parallel with it. 
The Aoyifouar yap namely, is so connected with the érep oup- 
macyopev, that the mediating thopght: “ which we easily may,” 
is to be supplied. Ver. 18 then contains an indirect encourage- 
ment not to withdraw from these sufferings. 

‘O viv xaipos = duov ofros. Comp. in the comm. part i. at Matt. 
xii. 82. “A&os has here its closest meaning, that which draws 
down the scale, outweighs anything. The wa0@/ara are not merely 
physical sufferings, but the spiritual sufferings also, which proceed 
from the sins of others ; the consequences of men’s own sins, 
known and express, are naturally to be excluded. Even therefore 
the do&a also is the comprisal of all that, which inwardly and out- 
wardly blesses and glorifiesthe man. The principle of blessedness 
and glory is operative indeed in man already here below (Col. iii. 
3, 1 Cor. xu. 12), but only in a manner hidden and ever in con- 
flict with the sin in the old man ; hence its dmroxdd\uWis is some- 
thing future. 

Ver. 19. How very incapable the sufferings of this time are of 
being compared with the glory to come, Paul proves by this that 
the children of God and their glorification are an object of yearn- 
ing for the universe. In this thought mankind is raised to a height 
which as much surpasses all poor human conjectures upon its develop- 
ment, as the humiliations which the Scripture awards to the natural 
man, to the unenlightened, seem little suitable. The Word of God 
measures out depth and height to the very uttermost, and shocking 
as it is, when human pride would make itself great, as adorable 1s 
the mercy of God, by which he, whom it first lowered beneath all, 
is then as made humble exalted over all. In this sense, as the centre, 
round which the purposes of God conduct their movements, Paul 
calls the faithful “a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men.” 
(1 Cor. iv. 9, comp. also thereon at 1 Cor. vi. 2). As ver. 18 the 
dofa, so here now the dof rod Ocov are considered as present, al- 
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ready existing, but not become perceptible as being what they are.* 
It follows, of course, that no such members of the Church are meant, 
as only outwardly belong to her, but those, who as truly regene- 
rate, bear Christ's life in them. Hence it is ever properly Christ 
alone that is glorified, rules and governs in the faithful ; and for 
this very cause alone the least in the kingdom of God, as born of 
God, is greater than the greatest born of women, because Christ is 
his life (Galat. i. 20.) As, however, Christ’s glory was first re- 
vealed at the resurrection, so too the glory of the regenerate at their 
resurrection. This revelation then the waiting creature yearns for, 
in the feeling that it is to share the glory of it. 

"Arroxapaédoxia, which is found once more in the N. T. at Phil. 
1. 20, from damroxapaboxéw, xapadoxéw, signifies exserto capite 
prospicere, as the Etymol. magn. says: TH Kepadrygy TpoPré- 
mew. Hence ‘“ urgently to long for something, to wait for.” (Comp. 
Kurip. hes. 144, Diod. Sic. xiv. 60.) The connection with 
the synonymous da7exdéyeo@ar enhances the idea in this passage. 

But as regards the principal idea «tiots, the prevailing signifi- 
cation of the expression (as was observed at 1. 20), in the N. T. is, 
what is created (= «r/opa), in i. 20 only it extends to the act of 
creating. Hence it frequently signifies (usually in connexion with 
6An or vaca, but without this addition also, though not without the 
articlet the universe, the whole world. (So ver. 22, Mr. xvi. 15, 
Col. 1.15. Further Wisd. xix. 6, Judith xvi. 14.) Doubtless 
now «Tiow might figuratively, as with most nations similar expres- 
sions are so used, ¢.g., ppryq by the Rabbins), signify men only ; 
but it does not so occur in the N. T. The passages Mr. xvi. 15 
(which Reiche still maintains), Col. i. 28 are to be taken other- 
wise ; in the former xtvovs is mankind only so far as it is regarded as 
the flower of the creation in general, as appears from the use of 1raca 
also with it; in the latter «riots is taken locally of the extent of 
earth, equal to xoopos. Kriows, however, occurs in the N. T. of 


* The difference of the inward life of the faithful from their exterior, which id not 
different from the world, is incomparably represented by the well known song :— 

“Es glanzet der Christen inwendiges Leben.”—(“ All glorious within is the life of 
believers.”)—[Comp. Ps. xlv. 14.] 

+ Yet compare Mark x. 6, xiii. 19, 2 Pet. iii. 4, where the formula da’ apyijs xrt- 
eews occurs; in this formula, however, the idea of the beginning already leads necessa- 
rily to the totality, which therefore does not require to be further especially marked ‘by 
the article. 

T 
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single created things, as Rom. i. 25, viii. 89, Heb. iv. 13, and 
therefore it cannot still be denied that it is possible it mzght mean 
mankind. Only this must be denied in the passage before us, be- 
cause, to say nothing of the reasons already adduced above, vaca 
9 xTiots occurs ver. 22, which cannot possibly signify a part of 
the creation, yet xtiovs, ver. 19, may not be taken in a sense dif- 
ferent from that in ver. 22. The rabbinical usage, however, (on 
which compare the remarks at Mr. xvi. 15), according to which 
My 5 signifies the heathen, cannot be of any assistance here, 


because surely not the heathen only are longing for the revelation 
of the sons of God, but the Jews also. Accordingly the «rious, 
as has been deduced already, can only signify here the totality of 
the universe, as the first creation, in contrast to the new one in 
Christ, and that not without men, but with even the extra-Chris- 
tian men. When Reiche (B. ii. S. 191), mentions, on the contrary, 
that judgment awaits those who are without Christ, that they there- 
fore cannot long for the revelation of the children of God ; this is true 
only of those who, having become acquainted with the life in Christ, 
have rejected it; but all those, to whom it has not come at all, who 
could not therefore refuse it, are naturally to be considered as the 
members of mankind before the birth of Christ. Thesame longing 
therefore is to be supposed in them, which constitutes the character 
of this race before Christ. Of the circumstance, however, that 
there are men who refuse the salvation in Christ, the Apostle could 
so much the less take notice here, as an unconscious longing for 
well-being is still even in them, and they are only deceiving them- 
selyes, if they hope to find it owt of Christ. (Upon the particular 
use of «xtTiows in Hebr. ix. 11, 1 Pet. ii. 18, we shall treat when we 
come to the explanation of these passages. ) 

Vers. 20, 21. As ground for this expectation of the creature the 
Apostle assigns first of all its subjection to perishableness, but then 
at the same time observes that this is not nor is to be absolute, but 
that the creature itself must become free from it, as the children of 
God are already (in hope, v. 24) become free from it. In these 
verses the watasorns (or Oopa) and the ddéa, which is to be con- 
sidered as a@@Oapoia,—the wiroraryn (or SovAeia) and the édev- 
Gepla, form antitheses. Both parallel members stand in necessary 
connexion ; the bondage is as little to be supposed without perish- 
ableness, as the freedom without glory; nay, the one is, necessarily 
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and of itself, the other also ; wherefore too at the close of verse 21 
freedom and glory could be blended to the one conception of éAev- 
Oepla ris SoEns. Now the aorist (izvrordyn) leads in a manner 
not to be mistaken to an historical event ; originally the creature 
too was free, but it ceased to be so. That here the fall of man and 
the curse attaching to it is alluded to (Gen. iii. 17, &c.,) cannot be 
doubted ; we have accordingly in these verses. a highly significant 
commentary upon the Old Testament hieroglyphics. We perceive 
from it, that the transition of the curse from the conscious creature 
to the unconscious is no arbitrary one, but one of internal neces- 
sity. The Apostle, namely, connects the two here, the conscious 
and unconscious life of the creation, in such a manner with each 
other, as to predicate the same event equally of both. The ovy 
éxovoa leads principally to the conscious or at least animated crea- 
tion, whilst the nal dur 7 xtiots immediately refers to the 
extreme points of the creature in its unconscious existence, whose 
participation in the great process of liberation in the redemption 
is wont to be the latest perceived. But, as was before observed, 
there is the same relation between the conscious and unconscious 
life of the creature in the whole, as that between soul and body in 
the individual ; mankind is the bearer of the consciousness of the 
world in the creation, as the children of God are the bearers of 
the consciousness of God, and are even therefore, as Kaw 
xtiow, taken from the old. Accordingly, as the fall even of the 
creature began with man, so does the restoration of that creature 
begin also with him. The notion of being subjected to paravorns 
or $Gopa2 presupposes however naturally a germ of better life, which, 
bound only by alien power, is held in dovAeca. This alien power is 
no other than that of the prince of this world, of the kingdom of 
darkness. As the light is the life of the world (John i. 4), so is 
the.darkness the death, the disturbing element; but death is only 
the head of-¢@opa. The words of the Apostle consequently are 
not to be limited to any special corruption, such as the abuse of 
the creature for idolatry, but they mean this together with all other 
consequences of sin. In as far, however, as there is left in every 
creature a germ of nobler life, which forms the fount of yearning 
for redemption, so far also a constant combat of nature against the 
paratorns and dOopd, and the head they come to, Odvaros, may 


‘be observed. This is signified by the évy éxotoa Utrerdyn. Every 
T2 
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natural man, ay every animal, every plant struggles to get beyond 
itself, to realize an idea, in the realization of which it has its éXev- 
Gepia, that is, the being perfectly answering the divine harmony ; 
but the nothingness (bya, Ps. xxxix. 6, Eccl.i 2,14), pervadingits 
nature, that is, the life failing in its fulness, and the transitoriness 
grounded therein and death its end, lets no created thing attain its 
aim; every individual of the species rather begins the circle of its 
course again, and struggles cheerlessly against the impossibility of 
perfecting itself. And even the history of mankind would be nothing 
more than such a cheerless beginning over again, were not the ele- 
ment of hope in it, and that the hope on Him who is to bring back 
all that is lost. Through this fount of life alone the hfe of man 
receives being by Him, who has that power of endless life (Hebr. 
vii. 16), which gives all nature being also. For this whole wro- 
tafyn under the bondage of death is indeed for punishment of sin, 
but it is at the same time a blessing too and a means for God to 
complete His works; therefore the Apostle says, irerdyn Sia tov 
urotdgavta. That the wrord£as can only be God, not the devil, 
nor Adam, nor Nero (as Semler thought, who understood «riots 
of the Jews, whose conversion Nero hindered), needs no proof; Gen. 
ii. 17, &c., where God pronounces the curse, is decisive for it- But 
the ordinary acceptation of the dca in the meaning “ by or through” 
is not so certain. 4d c. acc. may doubtless be used of means 
(comp. at John vi. 57, and Winer's Gr. p. 378), and this accepta- 
tion might here be thought preferable, because éxodoa precedes it, 
so that the sense should be: “not by its own will, but by God’s 
will.” But the observation, that God is the originator of this t7ro- 
Tayn, and not man, is something too idle to have any place in this 
grand development. God is acknowledged to work all, and man no- 
thing but by God. There is signified however besides in éxodoa not 
the mere will, but the willingness (1 Cor. ix. 17) ;* the xriais sub- 


* The conception of the dvy éxotea as contrast, not to the children of God but to the 
natural man, who with and by his will became subject to vanity, which is not the case 
with the unconscious creature, is quite untenuble. It was in man’s first sin by no 
means his will to become subject to vanity; probably indeed he subjected himself 
with inward repugnance to this curse, which becomes a blessing, so soon as the 
resistance yields. Hence all divine preaching begins with repentance, for this deadens 
the resistance and makes the cross to be willingly borne. But that, if this be the 
sense of the words, the creature cannot be meant without man, is clear. Should 
the conception of the dvxéxotca, which we have disputed, be tenable, the vxo- 
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jected itself with resistance (only repentance and faith effect in 
man the willingness to subject himself to this order), because it did 
not perceive the purpose of this divine management ; but this pur- 
pose was no other than the fulfilment of the divine plans of the 
world, which after the entrance of sin could only be completed by 
surrender of the creature to death, wherefore Christ’s death took 
away again all consequences of the fall. The da rov wora€- 
ayta is intended to express this reference to the plans of the divine 
government of the world; for God's sake, to His honour and final 
glory even this seeming destruction of His creation served. On 
this account the only begotten Son of God also subjected Himself 
to it, and all His saints with Him share this subjection to the ¢0opa 
and the @dvaros, for as man fell by willing to be high, he rises 
again by the love to lowliness, for God dwells only with the lowly. 

Vers. 22, 28. Into the more general idea of the yearning of the 
«tious (ver. 19), that of pgin is admitted now, which since the eat- 
ing of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is the inheritance, of the 
creation. In the viv of Christ's appearance there is, beside the 
fountain of pain, an inexhaustible fountain of joy first opened also, 
which the world before Christ looked for in hope, whereby its pain 
was hindered from turning to despair, but which to the faithful of 
the New Testament already vouchsafes enjoyment ; albeit only a 
partial enjoyment. The ovvwdivec defines still more nearly the 
nature of the pain; it is compared to that anxious, woful pain of 
a woman in travail, which is peculiar, in that those who are in la- 
bour feel together with the pain the secret joy of giving existence 
to a new being. The Apostle ascribes this character also to the 
conflicts and sorrows of mankind, and of the whole creature in her 
travail of thousands of years. The ovvwdiver therefore indicates 
indeed on the one hand the greatest height of pain, but on the other 
it contains the intimation also, that it brings with it the secret cheer 
of not being purposeless. The birth-pangs of~the creature give 


vatas must then be man, which the context does not admit of. Calvin understood 
the words quite properly, in saying: “ Invita et repugnante natura vim patitur, quidquid 
detinetur sub corruptione.” Life has a natural horror of death, which can only be over- 
come by a higher power, that of love. (The words are not with Griesbach to be en- 
closed in brackets, but to be connected thus: 4 xriow vwrerdyn dvyx éxovoa, add did 
vov bvoratavra én’ édwids. ’AAAG namely forms no antithesis to dvx éxovea, but 
with éar’ eA7rfd: the antithesis to the entire half of ver. 20. “With repugnance was the 
creature subjected to vanity, but not for ever.” 
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life to a new and fairer world! (The rabbinical expression sbary 
mwrart for denoting the great conflicts before the Lord's coming 
again, is to be taken from the same profound image ; comp. thereon 
at Matt. xxiv. 6, &c.) In this general struggle for a perfect state 
the children of God themselves, so long as they sojourn here on 
earth, still take share; for in their odp& they carry the «riovs still, 
and in it even they still remain subjected to ¢@opa. As therefore 
the regenerate has a conflict similar to that of the merely awakened 
(comp. at vii. 14, &c.), he also has the groaning and waiting of 
the creature, but with this difference that in his vots he Iras the 
consciousness of God already present, and his o@pa only tarries 
still for the avroAvTpwots, which comes to pass so soon (according 
to ver. 11) as the mortal body is made living.* 

Ver. 22, the cvotevatesr, cuvvwoiver is not to be referred to the 
children of God; the transition dv povov 8é, addAa, does not ad- 
mit of this. I would not however regard*the ovv as mere strength- 
ening of the simple form. It is best without doubt to resolve the 
KTiots into the totality of the individual formations, which consti- 
tute it, and then to take the sense of the words to be that every- 
thing in nature yearns one with another for the freedom of the 
children of God. The a@yps rod viv applies to the time of the 
completion of the work of Christ, and the birth of the children of 
God connected with it, to which the yearning of the creature 
looked. Ver. 23. Many different readings are found in the words 
GNA Kal avTo. x. T. X., which however have no influence on the 
thought. The reading proposed by Griesbach is very natural, but 
it is just on that account questionable, whether it is the original 
one. Lachmann would read «al dvro/ merely, and encloses pels 
in brackets. But perhaps Paul wrote sets aurol twice, without 
its being at all necessary to suppose an enhancing at the second, 
such as any special reference to Paul or the Apostles. The orevat- 
ew év éavTois is to be considered as opposed to something like oreva- 
few év ddXows, and applies to the groaning for their own perfec- 
tion, which does not exclude a sympathy praying for the perfection 
of others and of the whole. The expression amroAvtpwots Tod oa- 
patos is only found here: it gives the redemption in its absolute 
completion (1 Cor. i. 80), while the expression used elsewhére with- 


* Upon the dwroAdtpwots tov owuaros comp. more particularly at 1 Cor. xv. and 2 
Cor. v. The latter passage has especial affinity with the one before us. 
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out the addition a@paros denotes the beginning of the redeeming 
operation of Christ. Applied to the body, the formula -contains 
at the same time the indication, that there isa nobler germ, a body 
of light as it were, dwelling in it, which being bound at present, 
shall some time be free through Christ. 

The description of the proper character of the ivol or Téxva Tod 
@cod is remarkable. They have the wvetpa wvobecias (ver. 15), 
but yet are longing for the évofecia itself. The Spirit namely is 
only the principle, which both begets that tuofecta and at the same 
time grants the pledge for it. The tvofecta is not perfect until the 
bodily glorification, for it is the state of absolute perfection, in 
which the man as microcosm is a pure image of the paxpoxocpos, 
the vaca Kriow. Without bodily glorification, however, the being 
of man is imperfect, therefore even the souls under the altar long 
for bodily perfection (Rev. vi. 9.) As possessors of the Spirit, the 
faithful, from whom there is no ground at all for separating the 
Apostles or Paul alone, are said to be rHv atrapyny Tod mvevparos 
€yovres. Upon the idea already touched upon, that the regenerate’ 
is called a possessor of the Spirit, so that the Spirit seems to be sub- 
ject to him, comp. more particularly at 1 Cor. xiv. 32. ‘he expres- 
sion amapy7 ( = myn, Levit. xxiii. 10, Deut. xxvi. 2) refers 
‘to the figure of a great harvest of the Spirit, which awaits man- 
kind, and whose first fruits were allotted to the Apostolic church in 
all their glory. The ideas both of the early ripe, and of the excel- 
lent, are equally to be maintained therein, and on this account those 
are by no means to be understood here, according to the supposi- 
tion which has been again maintained by Glocker,’ who are just 
come into Christianity, and the Apostles to be contrasted with them 
by the second jets. This expression, however, naturally leads to 
an inferiority of the Old Testament life, in which all, as well rege- 
neration a8 communication of the Spirit, existed as type only, not 
as substance. | 

Vers. 24, 25. By this participation of the regenerate in the groan- 
ing of the creature, the Apostle would not have the reality of the 
redemption denied or limited ; this is rather objectively fulfilled 
(é€omOnpuev), though not in perceptible possession of it, but in hope. 
This passage is especially important to determine the notion of éA- 
wu. First of all itis opposed to BAérew (== dua éwWous Tepitra- 
Tew, 2 Cor. v. 7), to the being able to behold as outwardly exist- 
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ing; but next it forms as strong a contrast to the complete absence 
and separateness of the object ; it is rather identical with the en- 
ward possession of the thing hoped for, so far namely as it is 
spiritual goods. Man can only believe and hope for eternal 
things, so far as they are inwardly present to him, and on this ac- 
count the Christian hope stands so high; she is the daughter of 
experience (Rom. v. 4), and as such maketh not ashamed, and sister 
of faith and love (1 Cor. xiii. 13). Good wishes, desire, longing, 
all this therefore is not @A7rs, for there is wanting therein the m- 
ward essential possession of the thing longed for. 

Ver. 24. Lachmann leaves out the «ai, which too is more bur- 
densome than advantageous to the sense. Hermann’s remark upon 
the use of xa) (ad Viger. p. 837) is not applicable here, as te is 
not “ what,” but “ why;” «ai therefore, if it is not to be rejected 
from the text, could only be translated here, “‘ also, besides.” 

Ver. 26, 27. As we thus have what we do not see (says Paul in 
the name of the faithful), so are we able in that groaning in us 
(ver. 23), to pray for what we do not know, namely by the spirit 
that guides us. Even in the creation it is alone the universal Spirit 
filling it, that is yearning for the eternal magnet; in the faithful it 
is that higher spirit that makes them children (ver. 16.) This spirit 
upholds the human weakness, and leads it aright in the gloom of 
its longing, which suffers it not to bring before God the necessities 
it feels in the frame of definite prayers. The orevarypol ada- 
NyToe are therefore (with reference to ver. 28), stirred by the Spirit 
himself; they are called a@\dAnro.,* inasmuch as the man can 
only speak out what he knows and apprehends, but in this instance 
he only knows thué he wants something, but not what he wants. 
The knowing generally that the dm@oAUTpwots o@partos is wanting: 
is of course not enough ; the Apostle means that the special need 
in every moment (which is signified by the xa0o Sez), and the way 
that it can be appeased, is hidden from the believer; only an unut- 
terable seoret yearning thrills through his being, a draught to his 
eternal origin, that finds its vent in sighs. The Apostle’s words 
are gathered from such deep experience, that they make good their 
truth in every heart that ever felt this yearning; it makes itself 


*’AXdAnros is not to be distinguished from dvexXaAnros (1 Pet. i.8), or avexdis 


ynros (2 Cor. ix. 15); it signifies the unuttered, because it is (for the time or for evet 
unutterable, 
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known however there especially, where that sweet feeling, compa- 
nion to the first love, has disappeared, and now the conflict with 
the wicked one (1 Jobn ii. 18) begins. Then the soul often feels 
anxiety, without being conscious of any decided sin, and in her 
anxiety groans for redemption.* 

In the cvvaytiAdpBaveoOa. (comp. Luke xviii. 40), the ovy is 
not to be understood of the co-operation of the divine Spirit with 
the human; the Spirit of God does not work beside the human 
spirit, but on and through it. Still, however, not so as to annul it, 
but by sanctifying and glorifying it. The word is used for the 
simple avriAapPaveoOas in the meaning adjuvare, opem ferre. 
The reading aoGevelg is marked partly by the Codd. A.B.C.D. and 
many other critical authorities, partly by its intrinsic worth as the 
preferable one. Lachmann has also, according to his principles 
properly received it into the text. In the 76 yap tix. rt. X. the 
To applies to the whole sentence. ’Evtuyydvew taép twos is to 
intercede for any one, Kata Tivos (xi. 2) to work, pray against 
any one. The verb in its immediate sense is “to meet with any 
one,” so Acts xxv. 24 only. The composition with d7rép, as the pas- 
sage before us hasit, does not occur again. The formula with irép 
Twos is used also of the Son, Rom. viii. 34, Hebr. vii. 25. 
Now the in¢ercession of the Son is naturally as distinct from that 
of the Spirit, as the efficacy of the Son and the Spirit in general 
differ. The former is atoning, the latter sanctifying and perfecting. 
The words of the Apostle are to be understood accordingly, that the 
Spirit, what he teaches to pray for also Himself fulfils and creates. 
The Spirit's intercession is not merely, as De Wette holds, “ He 
teaches us to pray aright; the thought is rather implied that no- 
thing human as such holds good before God; only God Himself 
can satisfy God; so the Son in the work of redemption; as the 
Holy Ghost in the work of sanctification. As the divine principle 
He naturally ever works in accordance with God's will (xara Qeov), 
who as knowing the depths of the heart can perceive the most secret 
wishes of men. In this relation of the Spirit to God entirely the 
same thing appears, which we observed in the relation of the Son 


* Meyer has remarkably misconceived this passage; he thinks namely, that it is not 
the groaning of men that is spoken of, which the Spirit incites, but the groaning of the 
Spirit itself. As if groaning could be a predicate of God, and unutterable groans might 
in any sense whatever be spoken of as to God. 
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to the Father, and the prayer which the former suggests (John xvi. 
23, &c.) All true emotions of life in‘man, and therefore prayers 
among the number, have their foundation in God Himself, and this 
alone gives them their fulfilment ;* whether the incitation shall be 
referred to the Son or the Spirit, depends upon its relations to the 
work of the one or the other. In the expression dpovnya rod 
mvevpatos, the wvevua is not to be understood of the divine or 
Holy Spirit, but of the human ; d@povnya can only be said of man, 
never of God. But then either the divine Spirit is to be supplied 
at évruyyavet, or, which seems more suitable, we say, Paul does not 
clearly distinguish here the divine and human spirit, since they 
have most intimately penetrated and wedded each other. 

Ver. 28, 29. The waiting for the redemption of the body (ver. 
23), even as all sufferings (ver. 18), so little, however, keep back 
the perfection of the children of God, that with the elect, who as 
such love God, they are the direct means of perfecting them, for 


* Quite justly Augustine says (Tract. vi. in Joan.) “ Non Spiritus 8. in semet ipso 
apud semetipsum in illa trinitate gemit, sed in nobis gemit, quia gemere nos fecit.” This 
observation, which makes itself known in the experience of every one of the regenerate, 
even the extra-Christian world expresses in its more profound members, as the excellent 
passages of Dschelaleddin show, which Tholuck has adduced here ; in one of them it is 
said :— 

Sagst du: Herr komm! selber heisst das: hie mein kind! 
Deine gluth und seyfzer Gott’s boten sind. 

Sayst thou: Lord come! that says: come, child to me! 

Thy glowing sighs God’s message bring to thee. 


[Is. lviii. 9, Ixv.24.] The following anonymous lines from an English mind, com- 
posed undesignedly within the last fifteen years, may contribute someting to the reflec- 
tions upon this beautiful subject ; at least may bear some testimony to that great Mas - 
ter’s hand, who, amidst His whole creation, wakens the deep music of the human heart, 
—(Acts xvii. 26.) 


* * To me they seem, 
Those far, sad streaks that reach along the West, 
Like strains of long, full yearning from the chords 
Of nature’s orchestra. Weary, yet still 
She sinks with longing to her winter-sleep, 
Dreams ever of that birth, for whose bright dawn 
The whole creation groans. Fair, sad companion! 
I join my sigh with thine; yet none can be 
Our sigh’s interpreter, but that great Good, 
Who breathes eternal wisdom ; made, redeemed, 
O, loves us both: and ever moves as erst 


On thy dark waters’ face. 
* * * e 


November. 
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this their perfection and assimilation to the image of Christ, is the 
very predestination of God, and therefore immutably firm. 

Ver. 28. mdvta applies especially to the sufferings ; these em- 
bitter or deter all who do not love God, but further all who love 
Him. The eis dyaOov denotes just this inward ripening. The 
conception of suvepyety in the sense that several co-operate in the 
work of sanctification, is entirely contradictory to the Pauline doc- 
trine: 1, God; 2, man himself; 3, sufferings and all circumstances" 
in general. According to Paul, man effects nothing, God every- 
thing, and that too by circumstances. The cuvepyet is therefore, 
as ovoTevdter above (ver. 22), to be taken as resolving the idea of 
aavra: “ for furthering the perfection of man all must, according 
to the will of God, co-operate one thing with another, but so, that 
He is the fundamental cause of all these effects.” Paul does not 
found the certainty of perfection upon good purposes, or upon 
fidelity, but upon the election of God's grace, which itself first 
transforms the bent of the man’s mind from faithlessness to truth. 
Christ, the prototype of holiness, is in this the model, to which 
God assimilates the faithful. 2vppmopdos occurs again Phil. iii. 
21, and there certainly of the body only, which neither here (ac- 
cording to ver. 23) is to be considered as excluded. The will of 
the decree of love is to unite the regenerate mankind to one great 
family of God, in which Christ is the wpwtotoxos. Rev. i. 6, 
Christ is called the 1pwrotoxes Tay vexpa@y, as first become alive 
from the dead ; so too Col. i. 18. But the resurrection is not im- 
mediately and expressly the subject here; the expression therefore 
is to be taken in a wider sense, namely, like s45y, as the first per- 
fected, and at the same time pre-eminent in every sense. So it 
occurs too Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 6. IIpwroroxos, however, is by no 
means of the same signification with povoyernjs, it does not, I 
mean, refer, like zovoyerns, to the divine nature of the Redeemer 
only, but to the whole historical Christ, with whom therefore men 
even may be compared. The name of honor, “ Brethren,” Christ 
himself moreover gives to His own, Matt. xii. 50; Mark iii. 35 ; 
John xx. 17. Comp. also Heb. i. 11, 12; Ps. xxi. 23. The 
expressions in these verses, which refer to the doctrine of election 
by grace, as Kata mpobecw KANTOL, TpoywacKew, mpoopitey, will 
be further explained at Rom. ix. I observe here, by way of preli- 
minary merely, that, according to Pauline doctrine, a predestinatio 
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sanctcrum, in the proper sense of the words, exists; that is, God 
does not know beforehand that they will, by their own decision, be 
holy, but He creates this very decision in them. In the wpoy- - 
vooKey the property of the divine knowledge only, in mpoopifew 
that of the wil/ alone is marked, both of which appear combined 
in the wpd0eors. Nevertheless there seems to be no difference here 
between mrpoéyvw and mpowpice, while, too, Acts ii. 28, 1 Pet. i. 2, 
Rom. xi. 2, wpoyvwous is used directly for the divine will. In the 
verse before us it is only cuppopdous rhs eixovos x. T. Xd. that 
forms the advance in the thought. 

Ver. 30. The attention was drawn to the importance of this pas- 
sage for the doctrine of the obedientia Christi activa, at v. 19.* 
The circumstance that @eos is here the subject and not Christ, does 
not influence it at all; the whole work of Christ is God’s work 
through the Son, and what is said here of God, therefore, holds just 
as good of Christ, because God has fulfilled it through Him. The 
essential moment in the doctrine of the obedientia activa is however 
this, that the efficacy of Christ is not merely a negative, but just 
as'much a positive efficacy also. Christ does not merely root out 
the sins of men, and then leave it to them to produce holiness 
themselves, but he has likewise brought this forth for Himself and 
all His own by His holy life, so that in the work of regeneration 
both the annulling of the old, and the creation of the new, are 
equally the work of Christ, and both were fulfilled already in His 
life on earth ; wherefore they are immediately only imputed to in- 
dividual believers, and then gradually communicated. It is just 
this which, in the passage before us, is most decidedly expressed 
by the éducaiwoe xai éddEace. In the former expression the real 
communication of the Siucavocvvn Xpiotod lies already indicated 
(comp. at Rom. iii. 21); but in the éd0£ace even that entire sanc- 
tification and completion of the Sscacoovvn is expressed, which 
Paul had above (ver. 23) denied of himself and his brethren, 
namely as being yet to be found in their actual possession. Accord- 
ingly, as in Adam the whole natural race of man rested, and all 
history is but a development of that which is set forth* in him, so 
is Christ the real bearer of the whole Church, of the new creation, 


* Comp. here the important parallel, 2 Cor. v. 14, &c., in which likewise all is con- 
ceived as for all already finished once for all in Christ. 
+ [Gegeben, seemingly given as the terms of a proposition are. B.] 
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the sanctified mankind, in that, as by His atoning power he annuls 
the old, He just as much creates the new, and deposits His holy 
image in every faithful soul. After this acceptation it first becomes 
clear, how faith is the one and all in the Christian life ; the Chris- 
tian has neither before nor after his conversion to generate an tn- 
dependent sanctification of his own, but he has only constantly 
to receive the stream of the influential powers of Christ's life upon 
him, and this receiving is faith itself. Just so the tree, when the 
development of its germ is begun, has only to suck in water, air, 
and light, in order to unfold itself from within, and all the drawing 
of a stupid gardener at the branches, all his working at the buds, 
to coax forth blossoms, can only disturb, but never further its de- 
velopment. And yet this utmost passivity is at the same time the 
utmost activity, since Christ does not work out of the man, but 
tn the very innermost depth of his most secret self, and then 
pours the stream of His whole active power through the will. But 
the believer remains ever conscious of this active power as of one 
given him, and can so preserve the deepest humility with the high- 
est perfection ; he does not work, but Chnst liveth and worketh 
in him (Gal. ii. 20). After this it is sufficiently evident also, how 
in the passage before us the aorists are chosen to convey its essen- 
tial meaning, wherefore every attempt to alter them must be tho- 
roughly set aside.* They are not to be Futures, for with the 
word: “itis finished!” the Lord had negatively and positively 
completed His whole Church, together with the «rious for all didves. 
No mortal could add to it even the very least; all which presents 
itself in the individual members of the Church, after the course of 
centuries, is mere development of that already givent in Him ; the 
Church, and every individual in her, together with the «riots, 
which necessarily forms her basis, are ‘‘ God’s workmanship cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii. 10) ; the redemption is a new glo- 
rified creation, and the prerogative of creation is and continues 
God’s alone. The context leads imperatively to this reflection, for 
it 18 the very certainty of salvation, which nothing earthly can dis- 
turb, that Paul intends to shew. But the divine act only has any 
true certainty. Salvation would be the most uncertain of all un- 


* (The peculiar power of the aorist seems to be, that it is an indefinite past formed 
from the future, and combining or involving it: a prophetic past. | 
t [Gegeben, as before. } 
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certain things, if it rested not on the objective act of God in Christ, 
but on the wavering subjectivity of man. Only by this its objec- 
tivity is the gospel a true glad tidings, which nothing can remove ; 
even unbelief can merely refuse it. (Comp. upon dof£dfeuv the re- 
marks at John xvii. 4.) . 

Ver. 31-34. This profound and colossal thought, which indeed 
divine power alone could generate and reveal to men, inspires the 
Apostle to a dithyrambic of faith, which even in a purely formal con- 
sideration, must be acknowledged to equal any of the most sublime 
creations of human language; wherefore even Longinus, it may 
be too principally for the sake of this passage, ranks the Apostle 
with the greatest orators.* The absolute power of God makes 
every thing earthly vanish: ‘if God be for man, what can be 
against him ?”’ But the greatest possible act of God's love is the 
giving up of His Son; in that ali else which can be thought and 
wished for lies enclosed. 

Ver. 82. tdvos has reference to the merely adopted children of 
God (viii. 19). The év« épeicaro is chosen with regard to Gen. 
xxh. 12, the history of Isaac being typically conceived. For ra 
mwavra I).F.G. read wdvta only, which I rather prefer ; it compre- 
hends the idea more absolutely, while ra mrdvra has respect to ver. 
30. Inasmuch, however, as in the moments there enumerated, es- 
pecially in the d0€dfev, all is absolutely included, it comes back 
to the same thought. Ver. 33, &c. I prefer, with Augustine, the 
interrogative form throughout ; the vividness of the language gains 
much by it.—Eyxarkéw = xatnyopéw, comp. Acts xix. 38, xxiii. 
28, xxvi. 2.—Upon éxAexros comp. at Rom. ix—Upon elvas év 
de£ig comp. in the Comm. Part ii. p. 488, 8 Edit—Upon évrev- 
Es comp. at ver. 26. Used of Christ intercession signifies the 
continuing communication of His atoning and redeeming power 
to men ; it 1s, like all which proceeds from Christ, to be understood 
not verbally merely, but really. Comp. more particularly at Heb- 
vii. 25; 1x. 24. 

Ver. 35-89. As God and Christ can neither contradict them- 
selves in their efficacy, nor alter, but as they are throughout and 
constantly for Christians, so neither can any thing earthly draw 
the faithful away from them. Man only has the sad prerogative 


* Erasmus observes of this passage quite justly: “ quid usquam Cicero dixit grandi- 
loquentius ! 
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of being able to draw himself away from the eternal Pitier* by un- 
belief, the mother of all sins. (Comp. at John xvi. 9.) The 
whole world, indeed, with all its powers, its enticements, and its 
threatenings, is against the believer; but what is the world against 
God, who does what He will with its powers in heaven and on 
earth ! 

Ver. 86. The parenthetic citation describes the Christian’s con- 
stant danger of life; it is taken from Ps. xliv. 23. The expres- 
sion mpoPata odayhs describes the adversaries’ contempt, who 
regarded the Christians as devoted to death.—Ver. 37. vrepyixav 
is found only here in the N. T. The preposition strengthens the 
meaning ; Josephus uses trepayaray; brrepioyvewv, and similar 
expressions in like manner, as corroborations of the simplicia.— 
The reading 81a Tov ayamrjoavra has important authorities, espe- 
cially D.E.F.G., notwithstanding the genitive evidently gives an 
apter thought, since the power is thereby more decidedly referred to 
_ God, as the origin of it—The farthest contrasts are placed to- 
gether, in order rhetorically to mark the idea of allness. That 
which is common to all is the idea of the created (the «riots, ver. 
39), which is opposed to the divine as the eternal. No creature 
can do any thing else than what God wills, for He holds them all 
in his hand ; now it is not God's will to destroy the saints by suf- 
ferings, but to perfect them, consequently every creature must serve 
to bring the saints to their object. 

As to the text, in some Codd. é£ovaias is added, in others, 
which the text rec. follows, duvapes is placed before éveotaTa’ 
and péAXovra. The latter reading is evidently founded merely in 
the desire to rank the duvdyeus immediately with the dyyeAou and 
apyai, from which they scem to be separated by éveor@ra and 
péANovta. The addition of é£ovcias, however, may be derived 
from the passages 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. vi. 12; Col. ii. 15. (At 
these passages comp. more particularly upon the different degrees 
of angels.) It is by no means entirely necessary by angels to sup- 
pose evil ones, because unless they were so they could not wish to 
draw away from the gospel, for Gal. i. 8, Paul puts the case even 
that an angel from heaven may preach another gospel. All the 
terms: are to be taken here in their most general sense, and do not 
need any closer definition, as life and death, height and depth ; the 

* [Ps. ciii. 13.] 
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indefinite expressions are to denote all that can be thought of, and 
are only a rhetorical paraphrase of the conception of allness.— 
‘Eveorata = wapovra, “ what is present,” ogcurs also Gal. i. 4 ; 
1 Cor. vi. 26. 


SECTION V. 


(IX. 1—XI. 36.) 


THE RELATION OF ISRAEL, AND OF THE GENTILE WORLD, TO THE 
NEW WAY OF SALVATION. 


After this explicit exposition of the new way of salvation, 
(ch. iii. 6), and after the portraiture of the manner in which the 
development both of the individual and of the whole (ch. vii. 7) 
is conditioned by the same, the Apostle Paul might naturally 
have brought the doctrinal part of his Epistle to an end. But, in 
the meanwhile, the song of triumph with which he terminated that 
exposition, awakened powerfully his feelings for his owp nation, 
for whom all glory in Jesus Christ had more immediately been 
promised and designed. For this very people, to which he belonged, 
the Israel of God, had forfeited the divine promises the moment 
they were fulfilled, and they were entrusted to the heathen. This 
unexpected issue, this peculiar relation of the two great por- 
tions of mankind to God’s new way of salvation, reversing, as it 
did, their positions with regard to the covenants of God, Japhet 
coming to dwell in the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27), held back the 
pen of the Apostle, and before St Paul attains the close of the 
Epistle, he expresses himself in words full of mystery upon God's 
election by grace (ix. 1-29); with a view of evincing, not that 
God had proved unfaithful to his promises, but, rather, that the 
Jews had, wilfully, maintained the righteousness which is by the 
Jaw, while they rejected the righteousness by faith which God had 
revealed unto them (ix. 830—x. 21.) Before, however, he con- 
cludes, he points to a time when the remnant of holy seed remaining 
in the nation of Israel shall again be grafted into the olive tree, 
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and so all Israel shall be saved; and this gives him an occasion 
of terminating with praises of the love, the wisdom, and the 
knowledge of God. 


§ 14. OF THE ELECTION OF GRACE. 
(IX. 1—29.) 


The ninth chapter of our Epistle belongs to those passages of 
Holy Writ in which the unfathomable nature of its contents, and 
the colossal character of its ideas, are exhibited in a more than 
usually conspicuous light.* On this account, it has ever been, 
since the time of Augustine, a hinge around which the prevailing 
tendencies within the Church have moved, and such 1s it even now. 
The [Roman] Catholic Church, in striking upon this rock, fell 
under the dominion of a Pelagianizing view, and daily experienced 
all the injurious consequences which are wont to accompany this 
tendency; while, on the other hand, in the Protestant + Church, 
at the present moment, in their endeavour to master the import 
of this chapter, men have either fallen down the precipice of the 
absolute preedestination of the evil to evil, or have been betrayed 
into the gulf of an universal restoration ;{[ of which errors, the 
former leads at one time to desperation, at another to security, 


* Luther very truly says, on the reading of this section, “ Who hath not known 
passion, cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of foreknowledge (Election of Grace) 
without injury and inward enmity towards God. On this account must Adam be first 
fairly dead, before he may bear this thing, and drink this strong wine. Wherefore, take 
heed that thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a sucking babe. Each several doctrine 
had its own season and measure and age.” A noble instance of the wisdom of the great 
reformer. On the subject of the following investigation, see the treatise upon Rom. ix. 
by Steudel, in the Tubigen Journal, 1836, No.1, p. 1-95, and by Haustedt in Pelt’s 
Theol. Mitarb., No.3. In the same work will also be found an essay by Meyer, upon 
the line of thought in Rom. ix.-xi. Ruckert, in addition to his commentary, gives a 
separate treatise upon the doctrine contained in Rom ix., in the first number of his 
Exegetic Magazine. In this section, Ruckert discovers the rigid doctrine of Preedes- 
tination. 

t Evangelisch. 

{ Schleiermacher’s doctrine upon the subject of the Election of Grace (in the journal 
conducted by himself with De Wette and Lucke, No. 2) is an entirely anti-Calvinistic 
one, since he maintains the restitution of all things. Glockler, Benecke, and Hdllner, 
also adopt the Apocatastasis. Reiche altogether questions the objective truth of the 
Apostle’s statements. 

U 
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while the latter, as the Scripture plainly declares, must have moral 
indifference for its inevitable result. In the meanwhile, the sym- 
bolical books of the Lutheran Chureh, especially the Formula of 
Concord, as well as the “‘ Confessio Marchica’* among the re- 
formed confessions, have already, in all essential points, delivered 
the true seriptural definition; and many of their commentators 
have, in the main point, adhered to them.t The causes which have, 
notwithstanding, led men so frequently, and on different sides, 
to depart from it, were probably, first, the inward one, of the want 
of a real experience of grace, and, in the next place, the outward 
one, of taking up with insulated passages, without having re- 
gard to their connection with others, and with the general teaching 
of Scripture. The want of experience leads to Pelagianism ; the up- 
holders of the absolute predestination of the evil to evil take the 
ninth chapter of our epistle apart from the eleventh; the de-. 
fenders of universal restoration take the eleventh without the 
ninth. In order to avoid this one-sidedness, let it be our first 
endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the connection which 
this momentous chapter has with itself, and with the whole of the 
Epistle, and teaching of Holy Scripture, before we examine more 
closely the particular points in it. 

The fifth section (ch. ix.—xi.) of the dogmatical portion of our 
epistle exactly corresponds with the first section of it (ch. 1. 18— 
ni. 20.) In this first section, the Apostle had considered the 
relation in which both Jews and Gentiles stood to the first way of 
salvation, the law; in the fifth, he considers the relation of the 
Jews and the Gentiles to the new way of salvation, the gospel. 
We are not, however, by any means to look upon the ninth chapter 
as a resumption of the same subject which was treated ch. i. 18— 
i. 20; the Apostle is speaking, on the contrary, of a very dif- 


# Compare Augusti’s “ Corpus libr. symb.” (Elberfeldi, 1827), page 882 and following. 


+ Especially, among more reeent commentators, Flatt, and Beck, in his “ Pneuma- 
tico-Hermeneutical development of the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
Stuttgart, 1838.” Only Beck’s paper, which contains so much that is excellent, would 
have been greatly improved, if, in connection with this chapter, he had at the same time 
elucidated chapters x. and xi. Tholuck (whom my respected colleague, Professor 
Hofling, in his “‘ Beleuchtung des Daumerischen Sendschreibens,” Nuremberg, 1882, 
follows in essential points) takes the middle course, and explains some insulated pas- 
Sages very well, but he has neither delivered himself with sufficient precision upon the 
remarkable passages, ch, xi. 25-32, nor has treated ch. ix, enough in connexion with 
ch. x. and xi, to give entire satisfaction. 
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ferent matter; at the same time the contents of either section 
have a close affinity one to the other, since the relation of the Jews 
and of the Gentiles to both of God’s dispensations were very 
similar. For, with regard to the law, their situation was this. 
By far the greater number of the Gentiles had transgressed it in the 
grossest manner, and so were sunken in an abyss of misery; while 
some few among them really fulfilled it, according to their relative 
measure of knowledge. In consequence of these opposite condi- 
tions, both divisions of them were fitly disposed for the reception 
of the gospel, the new way of salvation. For those gross trans- 
gressors had experienced the dreadful consequences of sin which 
in them had become exceeding sinful, and so grace was able in 
them to be all powerful; while the more virtuous heathen had 
likewise attained, by their noble endeavours, to the true blessing 
of the law, the conviction of sin (Rom. iii. 20); and, on that 
account, they also were led to embrace the gospel as a remedy. 
And with regard to the Jews, although a small portion of them 
might be in the last mentioned condition, yet the relation of the 
greater number of them to the law was such that they gave it an 
outward obedience, but inwardly transgressed it—a case which 
might occur with individuals among the Gentiles also, though it 
was a very rare one. And so arose the melancholy consequence, 
that the law was unable to work its blessing on Israel, it 
could not, that is, effect any conviction of sin; they con- 
fidently looked upon themselves as righteous, and yet were no 
less sinful than the most degraded among the heathen, if not in 
the outward, yet in the inward man; and this relation of the two 
parties to the law would naturally regulate their respective attitudes, 
with regard to the new way of salvation in the gospel. The great 
mass of the Jews who were inaccessible to the faith, were sure to 
reject it, only those few availed themselves of the proffered way of 
salvation ; while with the heathen, on the contrary, it was precisely 
the great mass of them who were disposed to receive salva 
tion in Christ ; and so the truth of the word (Rev. ii. 15, 16), 
- **T would thou wast either hot or cold, so then, because thou art 
lukewarm, I will spew thee out of my mouth,” was established both 
in the Jew and in the Gentile. The Gentiles, viewed} as grievous 
transgressors of the law, were cold, as sincerely fulfilling the law 
they were warm, and so, in both capacities, they were susceptible of 
U2 
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grace, whereas the great mass of the Jews came between these two 
conditions. ‘They strove in an hypocritical manner after the fulfil- 
ling of the law, but they had no inward hatred against sin, nor any 
fire of true and divine love. And so fell Israel from his vocation, 
and the heathen world stepped into his place. 

By this means was brought about a strange complication. Man- 
kind had the appearance of being more powerful than God, gince 
they were able, through their sins, to make void what God had 
promised. To show, however, that this is not the case, but that 
God observes justice in all His ways, this is the great object of the 
Apostle in the present section ; on which account also, xi. 33, he 
exclaims, ‘“ Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!” He proves, I say, that, from the beginning, 
the promise of God was spoken not to the Israel after the flesh, 
but only to that which was after the Spirit (comp. ix. 7 with il. 
28) ;* but, among these last, the promise had already found its 
fulfilment, namely, among the Israel of God, whether they were 
Jews or Gentiles. The contradiction, therefore, was only an 
apparent one (ix. 30), when the Gentiles, who sought not after 
righteousness, attained to it, while the righteousness-seeking 
Jews received it not, because the endeavour of the Jew after right- 
eousness had been one that appeared so only in the sight of men, 
but in the eye of God had been a real transgression of the law ; and, 
on the other hand, what, in the case of many a Gentile, would ap- 
pear to human eyes, a non-seeking after righteousness, had, in 
fact, been an inward fulfilment of the law. And thus there had 
been in God's dealings a strict consistency, which manifested it- 
self no less in the adoption of the true spiritual children of Abra- 
ham, than in the rejection of his merely fleshly issue; and which is 
apparent from other things, and especially from this, that the hea- 
then, if they fall from their vantage ground of faith (xi. 17), might 
again, on their part, be deprived of the gospel (which has already, 
in some degree, been verified in theOriental church), while, in like 
manner, there is a possibility for the Jews, on their becoming ready 
to receive the faith, to enter again into their calling; yea, the 
Apostle expressly announces that, with regard to Israel, an uni- 


* Compare also Deut. xxxii. 6, where it is said of the rebellious Israelites, “they are 
blemishes and not His children.” [Their spot is not the spot of his children, Eng. vers. ] 
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versal conversion really impends (xi. 25.) So far the connexion 
of thought is plain enough ; and it necessarily follows from this, 
that the Apostle neither intends by the grace of God to take away 
from man the free determination of the will, nor by means of the 
latter to question the all-sufficiency of grace—his only object is to 
establish both together. The manifestation of the grace of God is 
always made to depend upon the more or less of fidelity with which 
men employ that knowledge of divine things which they already 
have. (Ezek. xxxili. 12.) 

In the meanwhile, it must be allowed, this simple connexion 
of ideas would not. have been misunderstood as often as it has 
been, if it were not for an intervening discussion (ix. 14-29), 
which appears to lead to a very different result; namely, the 
declaration of St Paul, that “‘ God hath mercy upon whom he will 
have mercy, and hardens whom he will harden.” This declara- 
tion, viewed in itself, might very conceivably lead those who be- 
lieve in the eternal damnation of the wicked, to the doctrine of ab- 
solute predestination, as, on the other hand, in the case of those 
who do not uphold the former tenet, it serves just as easily to esta- 
blish that of the restoration ; the compassionating and the harden- 
ing presenting themselves only in the sense of an earlier or a later 
election ; and the close of St Paul’s argumentation (xi. 23), while it 
is directly opposed to the doctrine of the predestination of the 
wicked, which loses all semblance of truth-as soon as ch. ix. 14 is 
viewed in connection with ch. xi., furnishes a very plausible ground 
for the last-mentioned interpretation, because the whole question 
there appears to be about the final reception of all, without one 
word being spoken of the damnation of any, and the whole rea- 
soning issues in the great thought, “ God hath concluded them all 
in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon all,” (xi. 32); and 
thus the earlier or later disobedience, together with the unbelief 
which is necessarily connected with it, is just as much attributed to ° 
all as the earlier or later experience of the mercy of God. Conse- 
quently, a3 ch. i.—ili. teaches the universality of sin, so ch. 1x.~xi. 
would appear to indicate the universality of redemption, and so, in 
this point of view also, both sections would correspond one with 
another. But, although perhaps we may not be able to point to 
any passage in St Paul’s Epistles, with the exception of that in 2 
Thes. i. 9, which expressly teaches the doctrine of eternal damna- 
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tion*—nay, it must be admitted that they contain expressions, such 
as 1 Cor. xv. 28, which rather seem to lead to the opposite conclu- 
sion—yet the New Testament, in those portioris which do not belong 
to St Paul, and notably in the discourses of Jesus Christ Himself 
(Matt. xxv. 41, &c.), and that not merely in parabolic language 
(Matt. xii. 32; xxvi. 24; John xvii. 12), contains such decisive 
passages for this opinion, that we sliould be very cautious how we 
place the Apostle Paul in contradiction with them. The business 
of the expositor is certainly to find the true sense of the passage 
before him, and not to allow himself to be diverted in his operation 
through fear of a contradiction of other places; still he would do 
well to reflect whether his operation have reached the true meaning 
of the words, if it issue in an open contradiction with other passages 
of Scripture ; and even such is the case here. For, granting that 
by admitting the doctrine of a restoration, the passage receives a 
consistent meaning, it by no means follows that this may not be 
obtained without this admission; and if this be the case, the last- 
mentioned sense must be preferred, as the one which was really in 
the Apostle’s contemplation, since, at all events, it must be allowed 
that St Paul, though he does not bring it prominently forward, is 
far from combating the doctrine of eternal damnation, or preaching 
explicitly the doctrine of the restoration. The following considera- 
tions may serve to indicate the practicability of such an explana- 
tion of the passage in question, as may avoid both the one and the 
other of the two extremes. : 

The difficulty and obsurity of the whole section before us are di- 
minished when we reflect that it by no means contains any thing 
peculiar, since the same ideas which so startle us in reading it, are 
also expressed throughout the whole of the Old as well asthe New 
Testament. It is only their conciseness, their bold and powerful 
utterance, that lends them, as it were, an unprecedented appear- 
ance here. There are two series of apparently conflicting repre- 
sentations of the relation of mankind to God, which pervade to the 
whole of the sacred writings. According to one series, all appears 
to depend upon man, his earthly position as well as his eternal 
position in the world to come. Already, in the Old Testament, 

* The doctrine of eternal damnation is implicitly given in the passage Rom. ix. 4, 


upon which compare the commentary. In hom. ii. 8, 9, 16, the eternity of the punish- 
ment of the wicked is not expressly marked, and the same applies to 1 Cor. v. 13; xi. 32. 
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laws weregplaced before man, accompanied with blessings and with 
curses ; if he observed them, he was bid to expect welfare and peace 
both here and hereafter; if he observed them not, the contrary 
portion awaited him. In this point of view, man is represented as 
responsible for all bis actions, and for the development of his whole 
life; he appears as the absolute master of his destiny. And in 
the New, Testament, a similar series of expressions presents itself. 
“Believe and be baptized,” is the command given to man: it is 
their, own affair;;,it rests with them to receive or not receive it. 
The most arduous commandments are imperatively laid upon them, 
‘Be ye perfect,” or ‘Be ye holy!” Of the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, itis pronounced, “ Ye would not!” It is the Lord Himself 
who calls with deepest sorrow ; it is the Creator who cries with tears 
before his creature, ‘‘ how often have I desired to gather you, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens together, but ye would not!” (Matt xxiii. 
37; Luke xii. 34.) But, by the side of this view, there is another 
series of representations which apparently constitute a complete 
contradiction of the first.* It is expressly said that it is “God 
that worketh both to will and to do in man of his good pleasure,” 
(Phil. ii. 18), while immediately before occur the words, “ work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” Christ Himself 
says, ‘‘ All that the Father giveth me is mine; no man can come 
unto me except the Father draw him.” (John vi. 37, 44.) “No 
man can come unto me except it be given him of the Father,” 
(John vi. 65); and, “ without me, ye can do nothing.” (John 
xv. 5.) Moreover, it is said, “a man can receive nothing (and 
therefore neither truth nor untruth) except it be given him from 
Heaven.” (John iii. 27.) According to this view, man no longer 
appears as the lord of his destiny, but Almighty God alone, who 
worketh all in all. Andon this account do all saints acknowledge, 
with the Apostle Paul at their head, “ through the grace of God, 
I am what I am ;” everything, the truth, the belief, the reception 
of grace, is God's work in man, and man may as justly call his 
conception, and birth in his mother’s womb, his own work, as he 
can call the life of faith his own work. The believer is God's work, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works. (Ephes. 11.10.) “ He 


* Compare my remarks in the earlier volumes of this Commentary, viz. vol. i., Matt. 
xiii. 10, 17, 36, 48; xxv. 84, 36. Vol. ii., Matt. xxvii. 3, 10. 
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that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.” (2 Cor. x. 17.) Now, 
on the side of the good, this statement of the exclusive operation 
of God, as delivered in Scripture, is easily understood and admitted. 
He who has abandoned the Pelagian poimt of view finds no diffi- 
culty in conceiving that the good ars not good bestde God, in such 
sense that He is acquainted with their good thoughts, resolutions, 
works only from without, rather will he feel that no man is good 
but the one God, who Himself both is the good that is in them, 
and works the good that he discerns in them. But, if such be the 
- relation of man to God, then it further plainly appears that man 
cannot reserve any good for himself, even though the greater por- 
tion be of God, as, for example, the free continuation of the 
work of regeneration, which God has begun (for what God begins 
God alone can continue), or belief in grace, or the apprehension 
and appropriation of the same ;* for this apprehension is precisely 
the capital point in the whole work of conversion, and this 
would reserve to God only a secondary part, or, at any rate, man 
would admit God only to an equal share in the production of the 
new man, which is certainly altogether inadmissible. It is God who 
makes the beginning, the middle, and the end in the work of con- 
version. He gives grace, and empowers man to embrace it at the 
beginning, and hold it fast to the last ; all, in short, is God's, and 
nothing is man’s of his own. Meanwhile, although we maintain 
the operation of God in man in its fullest extent, this will yet com- 
bine very well with the first series of expressions which apparently 
attribute all to man, so long as we keep to the side of the good. 
For the working of God by no means takes away the freedom of 
man, but rather perfects it. God works in the good and holy not 
externally to their wills, but rather within them, and fills them with 
that energy from a higher world which they experience in them- 
selves. Hence it is, that he is able to create in them to will 
and to accomplish, without their ceasing to be free, nay, by 
this operation it is that they just become truly free, since 
so long as they are able to will any thing, other than what 
God works, they have not the libertas, but rather, at the best 


* Compare the subjoined passages in which conversion, belief, fidelity, are expressly 
referred to God, and nothing of his own left toman. Jerem. xxxi. 18; Heb. xii. 2; Luke 
xxii. 32; 1 Cor.iv. 7; 2 Thess. iii. 2; 1 John v. 4. 
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(as Adam before he fell), the bera voluntas, or (as is the case 
with fallen men, in whom exists a predominating inclination to 
what God willeth not), the déberum arbitrium. The whole world 
of good angels, as also the just men made perfect,* will nothing 
and can do nothing of themselves, but only through God, and yet 
are they free, yea, among the creatures they alone are free, since in 
them God works as in beings whom He hath constituted in inde- 
pendence and freedom. Moreover these imperative addresses to men, 
“Be ye perfect,’ &c., are intelligible, notwithstanding the fact that 
man is not able to make himself perfect, but only God, when under- . 
stood with reference to the good, since this divine command is no 
other than that creative word whereby they become perfect, accord- 
ing to that deep saying of Augustin, Da quod jubes, et ube quod 
vis. 

The whole weight of the difficulty falls thus upon the side of the 
evil. God is in Himself, substantially, The Good. He wills and 
creates only the good; and so it is conceivable, how in good men 
who are known to him, he operates all that is good. But then He 
is absolutely separate from the evil, which, otherwise, has no sub- 
stantial being, by virtue of his holy nature he is not able to will it ;t+ 
and yet the Scripture says that God, according to his eternal fore- 
knowledge, not only knows all evil, but that He works it too. The 
former assertion alone might at first suffice, since in consequence 
of the unity of operation in all His attributes, the knowledge of God 
cannot be conceived apart from his operation ; but then the Scrip- 


#* Meanwhile no created being has this freedom innate within it. It is the result of 
establishment in the war against sin. So that we cannot say that God might have so 
made all conscious beings that it should have been impossible for them to sin. It is 
necessary for the creature to retain the possibility of prevaricating from the law of life 
implanted in it by God, in order that it may not hold its perseverance therein as some- 
what merely mechanical. 

+ The difficalty which many find in this whole cycle of doctrine, is aggravated by 
the want of a distinct conception of the fundamental ideas, good and evil. The good 
may, it is true, in a subordinate sense, signify a relation, but even then only where it is 
& question of a merely legal righteousness. In its true and highest meaning, it is to be 
taken as asubstantial thing. God’s essence alone is good, and where good is, there is 
God. On which account no man can generate good, it must be imparted unto him. On 
the other hand the evil is nothing substantial (to affirm which is Manicheism), and yet 
it is not without reality {a mere 7 dy), it is a real but inwardly, and by consequence 
also an outwardly disturbed relation. And therefore all the powers of the evil are in 
substance good, only their employment has been perverted. And from this it is that God 
may be operative, in and with all the evil, and yet from the evil, as evil, remain abso- 
lutely separate. 
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ture adds to this the explicit declaration, that God worketh evil, 
both here and in other passages as well. In the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, from Gen. ix. 27, downwards, God's knowledge of 
evil is decisively enough proclaimed. “Japhet shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem,” but then the descendants of Shem are to fall from 
their vocation. Again, in Deut. xxxi. 16, 17, 20, 2), and Deut. 
XXVIll., XXiX-, Xxx., the fall of the people of Israel is predicted in 
the distinctest manner, and no less clearly is it signified (precisely 
as in Rom. xi.), that after this fall Israel will be converted and in- 
herit the blessing. The passion of the Messias is foretold in the 
clearest manner, and this involves also the knowledge of those by. 
whom He was to suffer. (Comp. Ps. xciv. 11, 1 Cor. iii. 20.) In 
like manner Jesus knew who it was that should betray him (John 
vi. 64, &c.), and yet chose Judas to be one of his disciples; He 
knew beforehand that Peter would fall, He warned him, and it came 
to pass as Jesus had already foreseen and spoken. In consequence 
of this God's absolute knowledge of evil, it is also said (Is. xlv. 7), 
“T form the light and create darkness, I make peace and create 
evil,” and (Amos iii. 6), ‘‘ Shall there be evil in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it?” He hardeneth Pharoah, He awakeneth 
Nebuchadnezzar, in short He worketh what He will, good as well as 
evil. To say that these are merely Oriental phrases is evidently in- 
applicable to the solution of this difficulty, nor again would any 
man be disposed in the face of these and similar passages to main- 
tain that God does not foreknow the free actions of man, or at 
least if he foreknow the good, because the good has a being, to 
deny that he knows the evil, since evil 1s a nonentity. For the 
world’s history developes itself as well by evil actions as by good, 
even as the crucifixion of the Son of God, which was brought 
about by actions perfectly free, is the turning point of the old and 
the new world; and if there be any thing that God does not know, 
then it becomes impossible to admit any true foreknowledge in God, 
and consequently any personal God at all. Since, therefore, as we 
remarked before, it is found impracticable, upon deeper considera- 
tions of the subject, to separate the foreknowledge from the prede- 
termination of God, nothing remains but to take the thoughts of 
holy Scripture as they are presented to us, and to enquire in what 
way it would have them understood. That it should mean that 
God wills the evil as evil, and hath wrought it Himself in His 
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creatures, 1s so manifestly contradictory to innumerable passages of 
it, and also to its entire spirit, that none of the elder partizans of 
the rigid doctrine ‘of predestination, Augustine, Gottschalk, Calvin, 
ever ventured to maintain it; they only said that, whereas by the 
fall of Adam, which took place without the predetermination of 
God, mankind had become a massa perditionis, God, out of them, 
by an absolute decree of grace, and by means of gratia irresisti- 
bilis, hath elected some to happiness, and (as Gottschalk and Cal- 
vin infer), by a decree of reprobation, hath appointed others to per- 
dition. The later supralapsarians were the first who went so far as 
to maintain that the fall of Adam himself was predetermined, in 
which, indeed, the doctrine of a gratia irresistibjlis being once 
admitted, they were more consistent than Augustine and his fol- 
lowers; nay, in consequence of their principles, they were obliged 
to derive even the fall of the devil and his angels from the decree 
of God, and not from the misuse of their own free will. Still, as 
surely as we see it to be the doctrine of Scripture, that God does 
not work evil as evil, it being the melancholy privilege of the crea- 
ture, in virtue of the free will created within him, to be able to gene- 
rate evil, so surely is it equally impossible to exclude evil, viewed as 
a phenomenon, from the divine operations. The abstract evil never 
appears in history, it is but evil personalities, who, with their evil 
deeds, ever appear on the scene; these, however, exist in necessary 
combination with the world of good, because, in every evil being, 
and even in the devil and his angels, the powers themselves with 
which they act are of God, who bestows on them at the same time 
both the form in which, and the circumstances among which, they 
may come into manifestation.* With reference to this latter agency 
of God ix evil, He is said in Scripture to be the originator of evil 
itself, considered as a phenomenon in history, and this was what 
the ancient dogmatical authorst intended to express by the canon, 


* Without this infinitely consolatory doctrine, the man whom hostile elements assail, 
would be obliged to believe himself abandoned without hope to their savage power. Con- 
sider the martyrs of the early church in presence of the shocking wickedness of their 
persecutors ; what could have inspired them with courage, if they had not been upheld 
by the sure conviction that God, in his wisdom, had ordained even this way, in order to 
their perfection and happiness, and therefore had summoned up such forms of evil as 
those which they saw opposed to them. 

+ Nor has the most recent science been able to produce any thing more satisfactory 
upon the relation of human freedom to the divine omnipotence, than the old theory of 
the concursus coitains. Only this must not be so understood as if God contributed one 
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Deus concurrit ad materiale, non ad formale actionis male. 
Certainly, after this method of understanding it, the great and per- 
haps ever insoluble problem still remains, namely, the ability of a 
created being to act contrarily to the will of God.* Meanwhile 
we must proceed upon the supposition of this ability as upon an 
axiom, even as we lay it down as an axiom that the world was cre- 
ated out of nothing, without forgetting that of the how the world 
came to be from out of God, and through God, does not on that 
account cease to be a problem. What has been said, however, 
will serve to elucidate the various expressions used in Scripture, 
regarding the relation of free beings to God, and solve, at the 
same time, in essential points, the difficulty of the passage under 
our consideration. We thus avoid the predestination of the evil to 
evil, as well as the restoration of all things, and maintain, on the 
contrary, an election of grace in the case of the holy,t in pur- 
suance of which God not only knows who will be holy and happy, 
but also effects that they may be holy and happy, without abolish- 
ing their own free self-determination. This, as the confessio Mar- 
chica very pertinently says, 1s “one of the very most consolatory 
articles,” for, whereas no man is acquainted with the mind of God, 
and God excludes no man from happiness (1 John ui. 2; 1 Tim. 
ii. 4), although God knows who excludes himself, so each one can 
and may hold himself as elected. This belief that we are elect, 
can injure none but him who inwardly is so impure as to dream it 
possible for a man to be happy without becoming holy, nor, on 
the other hand, without this belief can any one be made perfect ; 
for, upon what shall a man found the certainty of his happiness, 
if he may not presume to rest it upon the unalterable decree of 


half to the execution of the free deed and man the other, but rather that God alone and 
exclusively is the ¢reator as well as the upholder of the whole man, and of every deed he 
does. 

* The assertion that, as the possibility of a thing is already the thing in the germ, if 
God have created man with the possibility of sinning, he must have also created the germ 
of sin in him, is not tenable, because it is only in the case of substantial realities that 
there can be any question of agerm at all. But evil is not any substantial reality, the evil 
is the deflection of created will from the will of God; this originated in a free deed, which 
was in fact the beginning of an entirely new series, but it draws its ground or cause for 
and in itself alone. 

+ Although, therefore, man is free, it is impossible that all should become evil and 
oppose God's way of salvation ; for, were this possible, man would be more powerful than 
God, and able to defeat God’s plan. Comp. the words of Christ, Matt. xxiv. 24; 1 Cor. 
x, 18. 
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God? Nothing remains but to rest it upon himself, his own will, 
his own integrity, which, of all conceivable foundations, is the 
most insecure. Yet we do not by any means conceive this 
election of grace as a gratia irresistibilis, which necessarily 
draws after it the whole doctrine of predestination, with its most 
extreme consequences, but only, as we do not attribute to the 
holy and the happy the smallest part in that by which they become 
such, for that is the mere work of God, so man, certainly, in every 
stage of his earthly development, reserves the negative ability of 
resisting grace, he may fall at any time from it. So that the 
whole merit as entirely belongs to God, as the whole of the guilt 
belongs to man alone.* Though the whole development and his- 
torical formation of the evil in the world depends upon God, so 
far as it is He who causes the evil to be evil in that particular 
form in which it is s0, yet the being evil, in itself, is the simple 
consequence of the misuse of man’s own free will. Taken in this 
scriptural point of view, history becomes no stiff necessity, no fatal 
physical evolution, nor, on the other hand, are mankind exhibited 
as a number of little gods, each one of whom makes of himself 
even whatsoever he may please. The truth is. that in God all is 
necessary, as in man all is free—not, however, in mere supposition, 
but in living truth ; and it is only thus that the ideas of guilt and 
judgment have their deep and awful significance. All evil, in 
God’s hand, serves but for a foi] and for the promotion of the good, 
and yet His wrath burns with justice against it, because it originates 
only in the wickedness of the creature which receives its punish- 
ment from righteousness. The possibility of this punishment 


* The non-resistance of grace in the holy does not signify the same thing with the 
receiving of grace. The former is the pure negative, the latter is positive, and pre- 
supposes an energy in the will, which is first wrought in man by God. Man, therefore, 
hinders God's work, but he is not able to promote it, in the same manner in which man 
is in a condition to destroy created objects in the world, and yet is unable to make a 
single blade of grass. Nor is there any inconsistency, when we are told in the Bible 
that in the work of regeneration, man can do nothing of a positive nature, and yet we 
are directed to pray, for prayer is simply this non-resisting towards that attitude of pre- 
paration to the progress of the human mind Which is requisite in order to receive the 
workings of grace. For the rest, it stands to reason, that there is no moment of human 
existence, nor any conceivable act of men, in which the oegative and the positive por- 
tion of it can be entirely separated; rather they are continually interpenetrating one 
another. In the meanwhile, one or the other always has a decisive predominance ; 
the posilive activity predominates in the natural man, but in the work of regeneration 
the receptivity must prevail, in order to leave the positive side to the Holy Spirit. 
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being an eternal one, does not depend upon God, but is im the 
creature alone, which, as it has the power to resist God's will once, 
may also continue to persevere in its resistance.* The doctrine 
of the restoration appears inconsequent in admitting the possibility 
of resistance for a time, and making it cease in as arbitrary a way 
at a certain point, for there is no point at which the resistance of 
the evil may not be considered as possible to be continued. 
Moreover, as this doctrine does not deny the reality of sin, it gains 
little by having recourse to a final restoration of all the evil, 
because, if God knew beforehand that a being would be evil for 
thousands of years, and yet created that being, it might justly be 
said, that, since evil is so awful a thing, that it would appear better 
never to have been born than to have sinned but once with no 
more than the glance of the eye, God should have preferred never 
to have created such a being at all. The only doctrine consistent 
with itself, is that which denies the reality of evil, but this leads 
to a consequence which rests upon a wpw@rTov yevdos ; for, accord- 
ing to this, the quality of all actions is alike. Whereas, if we 
assume the reality of sin, and admit only the problem of the ability 
of the creature to resist God, the whole doctrine of Scripture fol- 
lows in order, and both divine and human interests are perfectly 
secured. And the principles here laid down furnish at the same 
time the following simple connexion of the passage in question : 
“TIT behold with deep sorrow the unbelief of Israel; but God’s 
word is not on that account made of none effect; the All-knowing 
and Almighty One rather permits both good and evil to have their 
manifestation according to His will, even as He has long ago 
predicted the fall of the Jews, and the election of the Gentiles, in 
the prophecies of the Old Testament” (ch. ix.) But the guilt 
of this apostacy is not, on that account, at all the less chargeable 
upon the Jews alone, since by resisting grace, they went about to 


* According to the theory of the unreality of sin, aud the perpetuation, not of the 
individual, but only of the race, it might be said that there is neither a restoration, nor 
yet an eternal damnation- Those who have become entirely evil would perish when 
they die altogether, and come to nothing, as the withered leaves fall from the tree, while 
the sanctified alone would continue to live. But it is scarcely necessary to observe that 
the Bible is far from asserting the personal immortality of some persons only; not to 
mention, also, that upon this supposition, the grief of St Paul, Rom. ix. 1, &c., would 
be without adequate motive, “ for he who is dead is free from sin,” (Rom. vi. 7), and no 
langer an object of lamentation. 
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establish their ‘own righteousness, instead of the righteousness of 
God (ch. x.) Moreover, even in the fallen nation itself, God 
hath reserved a holy seed, and in this will the fulfilment of the . 
divine predictions one day be realized (ch xi.) 

If we now proceed to consider the cycle of expressions employed 
by the Apostle Paul to expound his doctrine of election, we shall 
find that the circumstance of earlier or later, which are merely 
human modes of thinking, and which cannot be thought to have 
any place in the mind of God, are implied in all of them. The 
terms mpoeidw (Acts ii. 81; Gal. ili. 8), mpoyvyyoonw (Rom. 
viii. 29, xi. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20), mpoopifw (Acts iv. 28 ; Rom. viii. 29, 
30; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Ephes. i. 5-11), wpori@nus (Ephes. i. 9), and 
the substantive mpoyywors (Acts ii. 23; 1 Pet. i. 2), and 
mpobeors (Rom. viii. 28 ; ix. 11; Ephes.i. 11; iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9) 
express the knowledge and the will of God, before the object of 
His knowledge comes into outward manifestation. And as all 
the expressions applied in Scripture to God have been selected 
not on His account, but only for the sake of man, so too it is 
only fur man that they hold perfectly good. Considered from 
the human point of view, God does in fact foreknow, although, as 
far as regards Himself, the whole co-exists in one eternal pre- 
sent. So that, in the expressions in question, theré are-evidently 
two distinct classes, first those which express knowledge or dis- 
cernment, then those which apply to the will. It may be objected 
that, albeit the will always presupposes the knowledge of that 
which a man wills, yet our knowledge need not always be combined 
with the volition of the thing known. God, for instance, knows 
the evil as such, not simply as a phenomenon, he discerns in the 
evil deed what it is that makes it evil, in short, God possesses the 
' thought or the knowledge of evil,. but not the will. Still, however 
accurate this statement is, it has nevertheless no relation to the 
phraseology of St Paul. The Apostle never speaks but of God's 
knowledge of the evil phenomenon, but this God wills as well as 
knows ; and it is only and solely because He wills it that it comes 
into manifestation. We must, therefore, altogether reject the 
Pelagian distinction of a previsio and predestinatio when we view 
the question in relation to the good, since it is only with regard 
to evil that it has a certain degree of truth, and is of no service 
at all in solving the difficulties in the Apostle’s wmtings. In 
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St Paul, God's foreknowledge always implies a fore-working and 
a fore-determination, just as His fore-determination is never 
without foreknowledge. Now this fore-determination, as has 
already been demonstrated, does not destroy the freedom of the 
will, but rather presupposes it. God creates and works in free 
beings as free, and in beings not free as not free. Now, one 
remarkable expression of the divine mpoQeows is the term 
éxréyev (John xv. 16-19; Acts xiii. 17; 1 Cor. i. 27, 28; 
Ephes. i. 4), equivalent to which is ddoipfew (Gal. i. 15), or- 
the éxdoyn (Rom. xi. 5-7; 1 Thess. i. 4), also wpodeow Kar’ 
éxNoynv == mpdects éxréyouoca (Rom. ix. 11), by which the 
éxrextot (Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14; Rom. viii. 83; Col. iii. 12; 
comp. comment. on Matt. xxii. 14 ; xxiv. 22) are designated, and 
which is manifested through the cAjovs to the human conscious- 
ness. (Rom. xi. 29; 1 Cor. 1. 26; Ephes. i. 18; iv. 1; 2 Thess. 
1.1]; Heb. iii. 1.) This election of the holy and the blessed 
(since it is to blessedness alone that éxAoyy in St Paul's language 
refers, and not, as will be shortly shewn, to subordinate advantages) 
has nothing compulsory in it: the possibility of resisting still 
remains in every one of the elect, only with God, in virtue of His 
omniscience, neither this possibility obtains nor any other possi- 
bility whatever. (Matt. xxiv. 24.) Nor does the éxAoyy at all 
involve in itself the positive rejection of the non-elect. Humanly 
considered, they also are elect, since God wills the happiness of all ; 
but since they resist this divine will, and God knows it so will be, 
before Him they are non-elected or rejected, but not through any 
decree of reprobation, but only through their own rejection of the 
universal decree of grace. 

After these observations, we may now proceed to consider the 
particulars with some hope of a.prosperous issue out of the laby- 
rinth of the Apostle’s discourse, which seems, like the sixth chapter 
of St John, calculated for the express purpose of sifting the Church 
of Christ. 

Vers. 1, 2. St Paul expresses his sorrow for the unbelief of his 
people with the most earnest protestation; his use of the phrase 
adjPevav A€yw, ov Yrevdouar, indicates an apprehension that some 
might not give him credit for these sentiments. It is clear that in 
the case of the hostile Judaizers, this was so; we have, however, 
no particular ground for looking for these in Rome; the habitual 
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feelings of the Apostle exerted an involuntary influence upon his 
immediately present ideas; and he had the less inducement to 
repress it, inasmuch as he must needs have expected to meet with 
the counteraction of these his opponents also in Rome. 

Tholuck is certainly right in not allowing the words év Xpw7@, 
év mvevpatt wylm to amount to forms of swearing; after these 
words, we ought rather to understand wy; but he overlooks the 
fact that there is thé resemblance of swearing in these vehement 
protestations, which are so heightened by the words ev XpioT@ 
that they come very near in meaning to an oath. There is no 
kind of ground for Griesbach’s proposal to inclose the words 
Tupaptupovens poe Ths ouvednceds pov in a_ parenthesis. 
Lachman rightly connects them with those following.—Ver. 2. 
oduvn is the stronger expression for sorrow, grief of soul. 

Ver. 3. To shew how great his grief is, the Apostle exclaims, 
nvyounv abros éym avdOepa elvas amd Tod ypictod imép Ta 
adeApav pov. The whole passage loses its meaning and its deep 
earnestness, if we suppose that Paul was really aware that every 
single individual of the Jewish nation, all mankind indeed, would 
in the end be blessed. These words, therefore, indirectly con- 
tain a strong proof of this conviction, that there is a state of eter- 
nal damnation; as he expressly declares, 2 Thess. i. 8, 9, that 
those who obey not the Gospel shall suffer punishment, even 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord. See 
John iii. 86. The words have no meaning unless we under- 
stand him to wish to be banished from Christ and so miserable 
for ever, in place of his brethren (imép == avti, not merely 
for their advantage, comp. Comment. Rom. v. 8, 12, &c.) This 
wish, it is true, is an impossible one, since neither does love 
admit of unhappiness (rather where true love is there must needs 
be happiness), nor can one brother suffer in place of another (Ps. 
xlix. 8) ; Christ slone is able to do that, because He is the repre- 
sentative of all.* But the love of Christ which had been shed 


* To maintain the objective possibility of any one giving his soul to be anathema for 
another, leads by direct consequence to Gichtel’s doctrine of the Melchizedekian priest - 
hood, according to which, the Christ within us is able to suffer for sins, in the same man- 
ner in which Jesus himself suffered. But this doctrine evidently contradicts the all- 
sufficiency of the merits of Christ, who, by His once offering of Himself, hath perfected 
all them that are sanctified (Heb. x. 14). No doubt Christ pours his love into the hearts 
of the fuithful, and they willingly undergo whatever portion of temporal suffering the sin 
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abroad in the heart of Paul, made him also cry, as the same spirit 
of Christ had already bid Moses say: “ forgive them their sins, if 
not, then blot me out of thy book” (Ex. xxxii. 32, 33), in which 
place, also, the sense of the whole passage ought, certainly, not to 
be completed by the words, “ for a certain time,” but “ for ever.” 
The words may also be taken for an intercession of Paul with 
Christ,* who was able to do what he was only able to wish, and 
what, in the form of a wish, he utters of and for himself. Meyer's 
view will not hold (v. Pelt’s Theology, Mitarb. Pt. 8, p. 71), ac- 
cording to which, the imperfect tense is intended to indicate the 
merely momentary rise of this wish. The imperfect here, as Winer 
has already rightly remarked (Gram. p. 259), has no narrative 
force, it only stands, as it often does, for the conjunctive, ‘I could 
wish.” | 

‘Avaféua was originally the same with dva@jua, but in more 
recent times, and in the N. T. also, the latter form was used for 
what was consecrated, devoted to the gods, while avd@eua came to 
signify any thing accursed, or devoted to the gods in an evil sense, 
like the Latin sacer. It corresponds with xd@apya, wepinpa, 
meptxaOapua (1 Cor. iv. 18), that is, a victim for a community, a 


which is in man brings with it for them; but the undertaking of the burthen of sin for 
another upon one’s self, together with its eternal consequences, is a thing not to be 
conceived of any man except in the person of Jesus alone. The partizans of the so- 
called pure love, as Fenelon and Madame Quion, often quote these words; meanwhile, 
if the doctrine of pure love mean any more than that man ought not to love God on 
account of his gifts alone, it cannot certainly lay claim to any countenance in Scripture. 
In the rest, the words of Bengel are worth considering: ‘de mensur4 amoris in Mose et 
Paulo non facile est existimare ; non capit hoc anima non valde provecta.” Such pas- 
sages as Eph. iii. 18, Col. i. 14, 1 Thess. iii. 10, which are apparently related to the pre- 
sent, require another interpretation, as will appear when we come to explain them. 
[Gichtel, mentioned at the beginning of this note, was a German enthusiast, born 1638, 
died 1710.) 

* Similar sentiments are of frequent occurrence in the mystics, both of former and of 
modern times, which are to be viewed as the offspring of their overflowing love. So 
Angelus Silesius, in his “ Cherubinical Pilgrim,” No. 28, says:— 

Kein Tod ist seliger als in dem Herrn sterben, 
Und um das ev’ge Gut mit Leib und See] ’verderben. 


‘No death is more blessed than to die in the Lord, 
And for the eternal good with body and soul to perish.” 


[Angelus Silesius was the name assumed by John Scheffler, a physician of Breslau, 
born 1624. He became a convert to the Romish faith, and published several works of 
mystical poetry. He died in a convent at Breslau in 1677. His Cherubinisher Wan- 
dersmann is described as having enjoyed great popularity in Germany, See Conversa- 
tions Lexicon. } 
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man upon whom, in the case of a pestilence or other national ca- 
lamity, the guilt of the community, which is supposed to be the 
cause of the visitation, is laid as upon a victim. This meaning 
would be applicable here by reading iro, which is supported by 
D.E.G. ; but azé, which, upon critical grounds, merits the prefer- 
ence, does not admit the application of this figure of speech. On 
this account, it is more to the purpose to compare the Hebrew 
Ov by which we obtain the notion of extrusion, exclusion, ba 
nishment. We need not be reminded that the ban here spoken of 
Is not to be understood as an outward exclusion from the commu- 
nion of the church, or of merely physical death; the depth of the 
thought points to the spiritual and eternal exclusion from the com- 
munion and life of Christ, in which alone Paul had found happi- 
ness (viii. 33, &c.) We may supply here é duvarov, which occurs 
in a similarly hyperbolical passage of Gal. iv. 15. 

Ver. 4. In order to set the depth of the fall of Israel in the 
plainest light, Paul brings forward all their prerogatives, the exer- 
cise of which, nevertheless, was bound up with their obedience 
(Deut. xxviii.), and which are kept in reserve by God for the peo- 
ple, until the stipulated condition, the obedience of faith, should 
have been realised in them, just as a throne is withholden from a 
kingly race overthrown by their own culpability (xi. 29.) In most 
of all their privileges he places the sacred name ‘Icpaenitat, by 
which the theocratic people were characterized as the soldiers of 
God (2 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. iii. 5). But in the days of Christ they 
were no longer victorious in the struggle, as was Jacob of old (Gen. 
Xxxii. 29) ; on the contrary, they were fallen. The ivofecia be- 
longed to the nation as the type of the true Israel of the N. T., for, 
considered in itself, Israel was yet in bondage (viii. 14), yet the 
people is already called in hope the first-born son of God. (Ex. 
iv. 22, Jer. xi. 8.) The d0€a here cannot well be applied to the 
general glory of Israel, since that could not, properly speaking, be 
mentioned among its especial privileges, nor is the supposition of 
an Hendiadys more tenable, since the object of the Apostle evi- 
dently is to enumerate, one by one, the greater prerogatives of 
Israel, and on this account «ai is constantly repeated. The best 


way, undoubtedly, is, to compare it with the Hebrew ” 13D (see 


John i. 1), and to understand the pillar of cloud and fire which 


lead the people through the wilderness, and was the symbol of the 
x 2 
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presence of God. To find the reason why the dsa@jxat are dis- 
tinguished from the vouofecla, we must remember the covenants 
of God with the patriarchs Abraham and Jacob. The Aatpela 
specifies the voyoPeai/a with reference to the several theocratic insti- 
tutions of the temple worship. Under ézrayryeAcas are included all 
the prophecies, especially the Messianic ones. IIarépes denote es- 
pecially the patriarchs, the first ancestors of the race, of whose pos- 
‘session the Israelites were so proud, and by whose blessing they 
were blessed. The reading é€ oy would restrict what follows to 
atépes alone, and xai é& my reckons the natural descent of Christ 
among the privileges of the nation. Critical authorities are deci- 
sive for cal, only F.G. omit it, as also the following To, 

Ver. 5. In the treatment of this famous doxolugy, interpreters 
have differed down to the most recent time, according to the dog- 
matical view which they have taken of the person of Christ. All 
those who have maintained the divinity of Christ, have understood 
this passage also of Him ; all those who have denied it, refer it to 
the Father. Gléckler alone is in favour of referring it to God, 
though he is far from denying the divine dignity of Christ. On 
the contrary, he expressly acknowledges it. This impartiality is 
laudable in itself, and it must be admitted that the momentous 
dogma of the divine nature of Christ cannot suffer from the loss of 
a single text; and, moreover, Christian antiquity made but litle 
use of this passage as a proof, properly so called, from an appre- 
hension that too much might be proved thereby, namely, the Sa- 
bellian indifference of the persons.* I should, on that account, 
determine myself, without hesitation, in favour of Glécker’s view, 
if his reasons were more solid than they are. For he takes the 
words from 6 dy untO apy together, and considers the first half, 
with éore or éorw understood, as the subject, and the latter half as 
the predicate. ‘The words are thus intended to fit into the context 
in such a way, that Paul praises God for the many tokens of His 
grace exhibited to the Jews; but as the Apostle had just been 
afflicted by the thought that all these favours had been forfeited by 
the people of Israel, Gléckler supposes that these words are only 
to be viewed as a transient smile called up on the countenance of 
one in sorrow, by the remembrance of happy moments of his life. 
But this is obviously a forced construction, and it is much more 


* Compare Reiche’s Comm. vol, ii, p. 268, note. 
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simple to say that Paul's intention is to place the human nature of 
Christ in contraposition to His divine nature. The observation 
that, by referring it to Christ, the sentence falls into two parts, an 
apposition, that is, and a doxology, whereas this is not the case if 
it be referred to God, is entirely insignificant. Only two objec- 
tions of any moment remain, first, that evAoynTos does not occur 
in application to Christ (comp. Luke i. 18, Mark xiv. 61, 2 Cor. 
x1. 31, Rom. i. 25, Eph. i. 3, 1 Pet. i. 3), but to God alone ;* 
and, secondly, that 6 émi mdvrwy Oeds can only be predicated of 
the Father. To the former of these remarks no weight is to be at- 
tributed, since it is only so far true that evAoynTos cannot be ap- 
plied to mere man, or any creature whatever, nevertheless, but in 
as far as Christ is God of God, so far does this divine predicate 
also belong to Him, as much as any of the remaining ones, so that 
it must be looked upon as matter of mere accident that it has not 
been assigned to Him in more numerous places. The second ob- 
servation, on the other hand, is not without its weight, and it 18, 
upon the whole, the only one which can perplex the expositor in his 
treatment of this doxology. For not only does the expression ézl 
mdvtov eds not occur with respect to Christ (if that were all, the 
argument would have force, since there is no need that all His 
names should often occur), but it appears as though it could not 
be assigned to Him. For, notwithstanding the consubstantiality 
of the Son with the Father, the latter remains ever the Unbegotten, 
and so God over all, and the former the Begotten One. If, then, 
this name could, without violence, be reconciled with the scriptural 
doctrine regarding the Son of God, the reference of the doxology 
to Christ must then, be abandoned, although every thing else is in 
{ts favour, since critical authorities in favour of the omission of 
@ecods are unimportant to the last degree, being no more than a few 
citations of the Fathers; and the inversion of the words Meos ert 
qavtTwv, does not at all affect the sense. It must, however, be 


* In Matt. xxi. 9, Luke xix. 28, gvAXoynuévos is certainly applied to Christ, but it oc- 
curs in a quotation from the Old Testament. But if we remember that, with the excep- 
tion of 2 Tim. iv. 18, the New Testament in general contains no formal doxologies to 
Christ (see, however, Rom. xvi. 27, Rev. v. 12, vii. 10), the want of places in which the 
term évAoyntos is applied to Christ, is very simply accounted for. But after such pas- 
sages as Jolin v. 28, the almost total absence of formal doxologies to Christ can be the 
result of accident alone. The doxology in 2 Peter iii. 18, cannot well be brought to bear, 
as the genuineness of this epistle has been called in question. 
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acknowledged, upon a nearer survey of the words @eds émt wav- 
twv, that we cannot take wdvrwy as the masculine with avOpe- 
mov or Oeav, or some such word understood (as is the meaning 
Lord of all Lords, God of all Gods, Deut. x. 17), since there is 
here no reference to the Gentiles ; it can only be taken in the neu- 
ter gender, so that our passage will then be parallel to the words 
in Rom. x. 12, and Acts x. 36, where it is said, o’rds éott mav- 
Tov xvpvos. And if we further consider that in John i. 1, &c., the 
name @eds is applied to the Logos, and, at the same time, the uni- 
verse is represented as dependent upon Him, it is difficult to see 
why the Son should not be called éw) wdvtwyv eds. The expres- 
sion would only be an improper one in case the Father were con- 
ceived as included among ra mdvra, but it is self-evident that this 
is not the case, as Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 27: dray 6é elary, re 
qwdvra vrotéraxtat, Sndrov, OTe éxTds TOU UTordkavTos aiT@ Ta 
mavra. I therefore understand the passage in the usual manner 
with Tholuck, Ruckert,* and other recent expositors, as relating to 
Christ. Among the various punctuations on record since Erasmus 
wrote, the one which has found the most favour, is that according 
to which the words 6 op ézri wavrwy are referred to Christ alone, 
and the last words taken as a doxology to the Father. But in that 
case the doxology stands without any connection, and él mdvtwv 
has no regular position, and, therefore, this can satisfy only those 
who have an insuperable objection to apply the name él mdvtwv 
@cos to Christ. The conjecture of dv instead of &», is certainly 
an acute one, but it is destitute of any critical authority from ma- 
nuscripts. 

Vers. 6-9. After this introduction, the Apostle proceeds to the 
argumentation itself. In the first place, he shews how the fall 
of the Israelites from their vocation does not make void the word 
of God, and the promises contained in it, since among the descend- 
ants of Abraham, to whom these were to be referred from the be- 
ginning, were to be understood not the fleshly but only the spiri- 
tual progeny. He might even have said that the Word of God had 


* The last mentioned scholar's remark, that sbXoyntcs, when applied to God, must, 
according to the idiom of the Old and New Testament, always precede the noun, is of 
no importance. Kdllner rightly observes, that the position of the words is altogether not 
a mechanical thing, but is rather determined, in each particular conjuncture, by the 
connection, and by the mind of the speaker. 
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been established by the fall of Israel, since he shews by the quota- 
tions from the Old Testament in Rom. ch. ix. 24, &c., that the 
fall itself had already been predicted in it. St Paul founds the idea 
of a spiritual Israel, which he had already broached, Rom. u. 28, 
29, upon that passage in Gen. xxi. 11, where Isaac is denoted as 
the seed to whom the promises belonged, and upon Gen. xvi. 10, 
14, which contains the words of the prophecy itself. Isaac is repre- 
sented as the antithesis to Ishmael, who was born indeed before the 
former, and yet was not the heir, and therefore stress must not be 
laid upon the merely natural descent, but rather upon the spiritual 
affinity with the faith with which Abraham lived. (Compare the 
detailed treatment of this antithesis between Isaac and Ishmael, Gal. 
iv. £2, Heb. xi. 1, 9.) The primary object of this demonstration 
is indeed only to shew that the Word of God remained unshaken, 
but this would not make the notion that the Apostle had no posi- 
tive intention of exhibiting Isaac as the figure of the faithful, and 
therefore of the happy, and Ishmael as the type of the unbelievers, 
at all the less assuredly false. It is true St Paul does not here ex- 
press the idea, but it sleeps in the depths of his soul, as appears 
from Galat. iv. 22, and as will be made more evident by the sequel 
of the argumentation in this chapter. Only we must not conclude 
that because St Paul represents Ishmael as the typical representa- 
tive of the unbelievers, that is, of the non-elected portion of man- 
kind, he therefore viewed Ishmael himself and his descendants as 
actually condemned ; since we ought, on the contrary, to reserve to 
Ishmael and all the Ishmaelites, the power to cease in the Apostle’s 
sense, to be that which they are, and also to pass over into the spi- 
ritual family, just as respecting Israel we must assume for them the 
power of excluding themselves from the spiritual family. St Paul 
is not here intending to offer any decision upon the secrets of the 
divine judgment, as to whether Ishmael in person should be even- 
tually blessed or not, but only wishes his spiritual position,‘as it 
occurs in Scripture, to be conceived as symbolical.* 

The phrase ov« olov dri, in ver. 6, is elliptic for ov rovov éc- 
TW, olov éstw drt, meaning, at the same time, I do not mean to 


* As the meek Isaac, who gave his life for a willing sacrifice, is the symbol of the gos- 
pel in its peculiarity, so Ishmael, the wild man, whose hand is against every man (Gen. 
xvi. 12), symbolises the peculiarity of Islam, which was born of the people descended 
from him. For as the seed already contains the character of the plant which is to be 
developed from it, so in the ancestors of nations are found thuse peculiarities which cha- 
racterise their descendants. 
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say, or it does not however follow from that. [v. Winer’s Gram. 
p- 282.] Lobeck on Phrynichus, p. 427, adduces similar figures 
of speech from ancient writers, but a precisely parallel idiom is 
nowhere found. A similar use of > Gre occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 21, 
2 Thess. ii. 2. Aoyos @eod refers to the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament, which would be altogether shaken by the annihilation of 
so very important a portion as the prophecies.—’ Exmimtew answers 

to bp», the opposite to wévewv, and significs to fall away, to lose 


power or significance ; here in reference to the fulfilment, 1t means 
to remain unfulfilled. Israel denotes not the person of the pa- 
triarch, but the nation, with reference however first to their physi- 
cal existence, and secondarily to their spiritual character. No one 
can possess the latter who wants the natural descent, and vice versa. 
Ver. 7. In like manner ovéppa = yu is first the physical so- 


boles, and then the spiritual ; the former are the réxva Tis capKés, 
the latter the réxva Tod mvevparos or Beov. ‘The same distinction 
between ovépua antl réxva occur in John viii. 87, 88. Kandeio 
Gat here, as frequently in the Old Testament (see Comm. on Luke 
i. 82), has the signification of being, with the. secondary idea of 
being recognized as such ; it can by no means be equivalent to é«- 
Aéyev, as Tholuck proposes. The quotation, ver. 9, is the sub- 
stance of Gen. x. 18 and xiv., given freely from memory. The 
word éAevcouas refers as‘it were to God's foresight of the accom- 
plished fulfilment, with regard to the phrase xaTd Tov Kaipov 
rodToy = ArT My>D, compare Reiche’s letter, p. 15. In the 
Septuagint, instead of the usual form, we find eds T. x. 7. together 
with e’¢ pas, and I agree with Reiche in thinking it probable that 
originally this last phrase alone stood in the text of the LXX., and 
the phrase cata tT. x. T. was first introduced into it from Rom. ix. 
9. The expression signifies “ this time year,” the year being taken 
as a thing which perishes and again produces itself. 

Ver. 10-13. But the history of the holy patriarchs furnishes in 
the relation of Esau to Jacob a still more decisive proof of the prin- 
ciple that the blessing does not depend upon the fleshly descent. 
_ For Ishmael was the son of a bondmaid, which makes it more easily 
’ conceivable that the child of the lawful wife should be preferred to 
him ; but Jacob and Esau were both sons of a free woman, nay, 
they were even twins, and yet as soon even as they were born, and 
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without regard to any act of theirs whatever, their respective posi- 
tions were assigned, by the predestination of God, according to the 
passages in Gen. xxv. 22, Mal. i. 8. Here again, then, Jacob cor- 
responds with Isaac, and Esau with Ishmael. Every attempt, how 
ever well intended, to mitigate the harshness of the idea, and to 
avoid viewing Esau as the representative of the reprobate, must here 
be abandoned, as contrary to the intention of St Paul ,especially as 
Esau is presented as such elsewhere in Scripture. (Heb. xii..17.) 
In this place-the Apostle already adopts into his argument the lead- 
ing idea which he follows out in the 14th and succeeding verses, 
namely, that God summons evil creatures as well as good into the 
historical order of the world (not certainly as evil, but as evil beings 
in this or that definite shape), and therefore these last do not avail 
to defeat his purpose and system of governing the world, which are 
made known by the prophecies. 

The construction of ver. 10 is elliptical, not inconsecutive ; as 
Rebecca is named, the most natural word to supply is Sarah, when 
the sense would be, and not only “ Sarah shews this, but also Re- 
becca.” The other ways which have been suggested for completing 
it, are forced. Koirn, bed, an euphemism for cohabitation, where 
x. yew is said of the woman who conceives in conseqrence of 
cohabitation with any one, x. d:ddvae of the man.—Ver. 11. The 
words mpaccely ayaGoy points evidently to Jacob, xaxov to Esau, 
so that the meaning is, that although they had neither done either 
good or evil, yet God spoke of them as if they had. It is doing 
great violence to the meaning to refer the mpoQeou Kat’ éxdo- 
yjv, which did not depend upon the works which were not in exist- 
ence, but rested upon the holy will (wévey = TY) remain un- 
alterably fixed), alone of Him who calleth whom He will, Jacob 
only, and uot Esau, with Beck, simply to the right, of primogeni- 
ture, or with Tholuck to the occupation of the theocratic land. For 
in St Paul's view, Esau’s possession of the primogeniture and the 
theocracy involved his election to eternal life; as therefore he proves 
in Galat. iv., that Israel was to be rejected, so in his view Esau 
is also the rejected son, and the type of all the rejected in general. 
— Ver. 12. The thought is not materially affected, though we should, 
as Tholuck does, understand the terms peiorov and éAdoowyv of 
the nations which sprung from Jacob and Esau, since, according 
to the sense of St Paul and the Scriptures, these latter participate 
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in the character of their fathers, not indeed in every individual, 
but in the great mass of them. But dovdevéwv need not be under- 
stood of political servitude, it must be referred to a state of spiritual 
dependance into which Esau was brought by throwing away his 
birthright, while the stream of grace flowed away to Isaac.—Ver. 
13. All the assurances that pucetv here does not mean to hate, but 
only to love less, to bestow a less advantage, cannot satisfy the con- 
scientious expositor, since he cannot overlook the fact that St Paul 
has advisedly selected a very strong and repulsive expression from 
the passage of Scripture in question. Nor does it make against 
this, that in the passage of Malachi the immediate question is of 
outward circumstances, since these also are to be viewed as expres- 
sions of the wrath of God. 

Ver. 14. It is only in this severe manner of interpretation that 
the question has any meaning, 7 adiucla trapa r@ Oe@; and the 
thrilling answer in ver. 15 suits. The mitigating construction of 
the passage from ver. 6-13, affords no occasion for such thoughts 
at all; and, therefore, the interpreter cannot in any way evade the 
stringent connexion of thought. Only he must not forget at the 
‘same time the principle, Scriptura Scripture interpres, and 
therefore many to whom the observations which have been already 
made (ch. ix. 1), have clearly shown that God does no injustice 
when He hates the wicked, because God is not the cause of his 
being wicked, but only of his wickedness coming into manifestation 
in such a form as is most salutary both for himself and for the uni- 
verse, might demand how are those other passages in which the 
universality of grace is asserted, to be reconciled with this doctrine 
of the mpdBects Kat’ éxroynv. But we have already given this a 
brief consideration in ix. 1, in treating of the twofold manner in 
which the subject is represented in Scripture, according to which 
the whole process in the work of renewal is attributed at one time 
to God, and at another to man; nevertheless this doctrine forces 
itself so strongly upon us in every verse of the following passage, 
that it stands in need of a fresh consideration. The Scripture 
declares in the most explicit words, that God wills that all man- 
kind should be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
(Ezek. xxxii. 11, 1 Tim. ii. 4, Tit. ii. 11, 2 Pet. iii. 9.) - This 
universality of grace would seem, however, to be done away by the 
mpoects kat’ éxroynv. But, evidently, this could only be the case, 
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were we to attribute the activity wherewith man resists grace also 
to God, in the way in which this is done by the rigid doctrine of 
predestination, for in that event God would call those who were not 
elected as it were in mockery, only to put men all the sooner and 
more surely to confusion ; a representation which can only be de- 
scribed as one of the most remarkable aberrations of the human 
mind that has ever been revealed. Whereas, if we will only put 
down the power of striving against grace, and, in short, all that is 
evil in man, as his own melancholy property, the two manners of 
expression may easily be reconciled one with another in the follow- 
ing method. God's all comprehending love excludes no man from 
salvation, whosoever is excluded is himself the cause of his own 
exclusion. But, on the other hand, God compels no man to be 
saved, and knows, in virtue of his omniscience, who it is who will 
exclude himself, even, as in virtue of His omnipotence he is the 
author of every form of sinful development. In reference, there- 
fore, to this latter consideration, God's will is styled a mpoOects xa 
éxdoynv, in reference to the former God's grace is universal. 
Though, therefore, in virtue of His attributes of omniscience and 
omnipotence, God assuredly both foreknows who they are that will 
resist His grace, and also permits them to appear in definite forms 
in history, He knows them only as persons who, by misuse of their 
own free will, have become evil and continued so, and if there exist 
beings possessing the possibility of resisting God, the relation of 
God to those in whose case this possibility may have been realized, 
can be represented no otherwise than as the Bible exhibits it. 
Vers. 15, 16. St Paul does riot meet the question with a direct 
answer, he only replies by quoting God's words in Exodus xxx, 19. 
The question indeed envolves a self-contradiction, and could only 
have been hazarded by human blindness or temerity, and accord- 
Ingly, at ver. 20, it meets with its merited censure. God's will is 
the eternal rule of right (Deut. xxxii. 4.) How then can unrigh- 
teousness be in Him ; there is no abstract right to which God is as 
it were subordinate, but his free and holy will alone is for the crea- 
ture the rule of right. The circumstance, however, that in the 
passage here quoted, the mercy of God alone is spoken of, is but 
an apparent alteration of the difficulty, since, according to the 
intention of Paul, we must also add, “and whom He will he har- 
deneth” (ver. 1&8). The words only agree with the context when 
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taken in the following sense: God's will is absolute, He does what 
He will, and there is no one who may call him to account, and say, 
“What doest thou ?’* It is self-evident thatin God the will can- 
not be an arbitrary one, but must ever work in union with love and 
wisdom ; but since man is not able to comprehend the ways of God, 
his duty is humbly to submit himself to His will. 

Ver. 15. No distinction need be sought between éAeceiy and oix- 
TelpeLy ah and ory), both are used only in opposition to the 
idea of merit, é& Epywy, ver. 11. But they certainly refer to the 
election to happiness, not, as Tholuck thinks, to the exhibition of 
any extraordinary proofs of love. The immediate context of the 
passage, in the original, gives us here no clue; St Paul treats this 
as well as the following from a more extended point of view, and we 
must therefore follow him to his point of observation. Ver. 16. 0é- 
Aew and the stronger word tpéyewv, which needs not to be exclu- 
sively applied to running in the race course, signify here the posi- 
tive activity of man, which has no existence in relation to God. 
Every, even the least portion of good in man, is from God alone.t 
It is not however here pretended that man, is not able to exert a 
negative power of resisting God. On which account the Scripture 
continually urges upon him, ye would not, ye have been unfaithful, 
disobedient, but then on the other hand it says: itis God who 
hath wrought both the will, and the faith, and the obedience in 
you. 
Ver. 17. Although in ver. 15 the question was only of the gracious 
operation of God, the example in the present verse is taken from 
an instance of a directly opposite character, which clearly shews 
that Paul intends this notion to be supplied in the former verse also. 
In the passage of Exod. ix. 15, 16, the Scripture expresses itself 
in such a manner with regard to Pharaoh and his opposition to 
Moses, the messenger of God, that God would seem to be himself 
the author of this sinful phenomenon.{ Every attempt to explain 


* It stands to reason that the notion that Paul intends in this place to oppose the 
Pharisaic doctrine concerning fate, as Herman especially, following Origen and Chry- 
sostom, has construed it, is altogether untenable. 

+ Glickler’s view of this passage is quite mistaken. He translates it, “It depends 
not upon man’s willing and running, that is, it is not according and subservient to liu- 
man willing and running, but yet not contrary thereto. St Paul is treating of the cau- 
sality of the spiritual life, and this must be denied to man, and awarded to God alone. 

t Glockler understands é£eyelpew of the elevation of Pharaoh to the throne, and 
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away the force of these thoughts is altogether contrary to exegeti- 
cal principles. According to the manifest drift of St Paul, the con- 
ceptions denoted by é&nyepa and dtrws évdeiEwpar, are not to be 
taken in a diluted sense, but in the full power of their import. It 
by no means follows from this high view of the subject, that St 
Paul intends to say that God has made Pharaoh evil by any positive 
operation, but he only means that God permitted that evil person, 
who of his own free will resisted all those workings of grace which 
were communicated in rich measure even to him, to come into mani- 
festation at that time, and under these circumstances, in such a form 
that the very evil that was in him should even serve for the further- 
ance of the kingdom of The Good and the glory of God.* Even 
so, St Paul means to say, must the apostacy of Israel also glorify 
the name of God, for it too has been brought into manifestation by 
God in this very form. 

St Paul has intentionally sharpened the language of the LXX., 
who had expressed the thought in milder terms. He renders 
THT by é&nyeipa, whereas the LXX. have évexev rovrou 


SvernprOns, according to which the idea will be that Pharaoh had 
made himself evil. But St Paul’s translation entirely corresponds 


maintains that éydeifwuar should be taken in a passive sense, “in order that I might 
be manifested as to my power.” The first proposition is altogether untenable, and needs 
no refutation, and the second does not mitigate the thought, as Gléckler seems to think 
it does. Moreover, there is a decided predominance of the middle form in the New .- 
Testament idiom, and there is no ground whatever to depart from it here. 

* It is quite horrible when Gomarus, and the other Supralapsarians say, that when God 
will condemn a man, He first creates sin in him, in order that after he has been plunged 
into sin, he may be justly damned. But, in the Apostle’s view, the &yeipew of the evil 
themselves, is an act of the love of God, not only for the members of the kingdom of God 
and the pious, but even for the wicked. For the evil is in man without having been 
created by God ; when therefore he causes what is lying concealed to come to sight in 
the concrete appearance, this is just the most powerful mean to bring the wicked into 
& sense of their condition, and, if possible, to effect their conversion. (See Comm. xi. 
8.) If, however, any one should rejoin, before men, this may be true, because they may 
always hope that the wicked may be converted, but not before God, who, by virtue of his 
omniscience, knows who they are who will not be converted, for in such persons as 
should not be converted, their guilt would be even aggravated by every attempt to con- 
vert them ; the answer must be, that it certainly is the very curse of the evil that they 
turn even what is good to their own injury, but that God, when he willed the possibility of 
sin, thereby established also the possibility of persevering in sin, and of misusing His 
grace. There only remains the matter of fact, which furnishes the ultimate problem, 
viz., “ How came God to create a being with power to withstand Him the Almighty One ?” 
And here nothing is left for man but to be silent, and say: it is God's doing, whatever 
God does is well done. 
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with the original text. The interpretation, “ permit to stand,” 
“permit to continue,” for which Tholuck decides, is no doubt ad- 
missible in itself, but in the first place, it is not the nearest to the 
Hiphil of Tay: and next, it is contrary to the sense and intention 


of the writer, as the following verses clearly shew, and Reiche, K6l- 
ner, and Gléckler rightly acknowledge. ‘Ozws must be taken 
strictly reAuxas ; 27 order that Pharaoh might become a monument 
of the penal justice of God, God provided that the evil actually 
existing in him should be manifested in this definite form. The 
last words of the quotation, which in no way affect the main idea, 
agree with the LXX., only they have éoyvy instead of duvapuy. 
St Paul therefore substituted é£jyerpa with express design, as his 
argument required, a circumstance which puts all mitigation of the 
thought out of the question. 

As a sequel to the preceding quotation, the Apostle now plainly 
discovers the previously suppressed antithesis, according to his bold 
method of pursuing an idea to the very limits of the truth contained 
in it; for he says, God also hardeneth whom He will. Here, also, 
the GéAew of God is obviously not to be understood of mere arbi- 
trariness, which cannot in any way be imagined in God, but of 
His will, as directed by wisdom and love. But it is objected that 
the notion of oxAnpuvery (equivalent to which is qwpdw from 7a- 
pos, callo obducere, obdurare, Rom. xi. 8, John xii. 40), appears to 
be in itself inapplicable to God; certainly the usual form is oxA7- 
puvecOat or oxAnpive éavtov (see Acts xix. 9, Heb. iii. 8, 18, 
15, iv. 7. Occasionally also in the Old Testament and the Apo- 
crypha. Ex. vil. 22, vii. 19; Ps. xciv. 8; Sirach. xxx. 11). 
But here the hardening, as in Rom. xi. 8, is referred to the will of 
God. In the Old Testament, on the other hand, Art PTT 


(v. 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 1 Kings xxii. 22, Is. Ixiii. 17, Deut. ii. "80, 
Ps. cv. 25), is more frequently found, denoting the positive opera- 
tion of God against the wicked. The notion of its standing, as 
Ernesti and Schleusner prefer (like puoety in ver. 18), for a mere 
equivalent to ovx éAeciv, is evidently inadequate. They refer to 
Job xxxix, 16, where it is said of the stork, dzrooxAnpuver, Ta 
Téxva éavThs, t. e., she neglects her young. But even there it is 
a hard thought to say that God neglects one of His creatures. On 
the other hand, it is not incorrect to refer to the divine presence in 
the case of evil, provided this be not extended also to good, so as 
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to make the sense, that God will have mercy upon those of whom 
He foresees that they will, of their own accord, determine them- 
selves to good, and He hardens those of whom He has foreseen 
the contrary. For the very determination of himself to good in the 
good man is God’s work, but the resisting of good in the evil 1s no 
work of God. Meanwhile, this appeal to the prescience of God, 
even though it be not incorrect in the case of evil, creates more 
difficulty than it clears up, in that it makes the divine will appear 
dependent upon the will of man; whereas, the express object of 
the Apostle, in this place, is to set in clear light the absoluteness 
of the will of God. The best method, therefore, will be to consider 
more attentively what is implied in the notion of hardening. In 
the first place, this hardening is not the beginning of an evil state, 
it rather presupposes this as being already begun. Accordingly, 
St Paul does not say that God awakens the beginnings of evil in 
men. He considers these notions as already in being, first as a 
consequence of original sin, and then on account of man’s own un- 
faithfulness, which does not suppress the already existing sinful- 
ness, but only gives it sway. ‘This hardening, therefore, is not an 
aggravation of sin, but, so far at least as it is partial, it is rather a 
method of checking its aggravation. It is essentially the with- 
drawal of the capacity of receiving the operations of grace ; God 
renders man, under certain circumstances, incapable of receiving 
grace, in order to mitigate his guilt; for if the man in question had 
the eyes of his spirit open, were he aware what was offered to him, 
and yet resisted, in that case he were a far greater subject of punish- 
ment than without this capability he could be. Thus one might 
say of the cotemporaries of Noah, that God had hardened, had 
indurated them so that they obeyed not the preaching of Noah 
(2 Pet. ii. 5), and yet, by reason of this very obduracy, they were 
not rejected for ever (1 Pet. ii. 18). Finally, the total induration 
is a manifestation of the simple punitive justice of God, when the 
sins of man have reached that degree of intensity in which they 
constitute that which is called the sin against the Holy Ghost. If 
this be the import of St Paul’s conception, no objection can be 
made, on any score, to the proposition, dv Oéret cxAnpvet. The 
divine will, tempered as it is with wisdom and love, applies this 
hardening, be it a partial or a total one, only in those cases, and in 
that degree in which His holiness requires that it should be ap- 
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plied. God neither makes the hardened person evil, nor the evil 
more evil than they are; all He does is to cause the evil that is 
already in him, and must at any rate accomplish its development, 
to come in such a way, and no other, into outward manifestation ; 
this, however, he does, as Calvin says, not merely permittendo, but 
also tntus et extra operando. 

Ver. 19--21. The Apostle now introduces* anew the unwise en- 
quirer of ver. 14, in order to find an apology for himself in this 
operation of God, even in the forms of evil. St Paul abashes this 
arrogance with an appeal to the absolute character of God, for 
whose ways the creature must render an unconditioned submission, 
even where it is not able to comprehend them. The similitude 
which he introduces of a potter, and his relation to the clay which 
he fashions, exhibits this dependency in the most striking manner. 
Nothing, however, but the same want of sense which suggested that 
question, could understand the comparison as though St Paul's 
intention was to represent God as resembling, in all respects, an 
human artizan. The difference between the two, which the Apostle 
nowise intends to deny here, but which he has no inducement to 
bring especially forward on this occasion, is this: man maketh 
what he will of bis own weak and often unholy and loveless will, 
whereas God createth with his almighty will, but which is yet ever 
holy, ever full of love. In consequence of this, God can certainly 
form beings with different talents, and impart to one more, and to 
_ another less of these talents, and, consequently, determine their 
- several vocations to a greater or inferior agency, but He cannot 
make one evil and the other good, because His holy will is unable 
in any case to produce evil. But here the question arises, whether 


* The whole tone in which Paul here exhibits the remonstrances of the Jews, is cha- 
racterised by a kind of familiarity which we often find, in the Old Testament, in all its 
simple dignity, and especially in Job, where, towards the close of the book, God himself 
acknowledges the truth that ig contains. When, however, nobility of sentiment is lost, 
this familiarity then assumes the form ofrashness, and, therefore, this defect also belongs 
to the darker side of the Jewish character, in the days of its degeneracy. The con- 
sciousness of the divine election, which, in an objective view, was a well-founded one, 
instead of producing an humble adoration under such unmerited favour. imparted to 
many individuals among the Jews an unblushing temerity, a vaunting of their own 
righteousness even in the sight of God, the like of which was never found in any other 
nation. Paul’s present object is to abash this tendency, and hence the form which his 
argument assumes, which, however, is not carried to a vicious extreme, but observes the 
limits of the truth. ' 
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the oxévos eis tyynv and atilay in the present passage, do not 
exactly denote these two degrees of vocation which God dispenses 
of his own free determination, without their having any relation 
to morality or a life of faith, and therefore to the bliss dependent 
upon them? In the first place, the comparison might be employed 
to show that no potter ever makes entirely unserviceable vessels, but 
only such as are destined for some more or less honourable use. 
Next, this view is apparently favoured by the circumstance, that, in 
the following verse, the oxévn éAéous and opyfs* may be so discri- 
minated from the vessels of honour and dishonour, that the vessels 
of honour should not necessarily be vessels of mercy, nor the vessels 
of dishonour vessels of wrath, but only so that, according to the 
good or bad use of their free will, the Jews, who were the vessels 
of honour, might become vessels of wrath, whereas the heathen, 
who were the vessels of dishonour, should become vessels of mercy. 
And this would contain this admonition for the Jews: do not im- 
agine that you, although you be vessels of honour, must necessarily 
become and continue vessels of mercy ; you may become vessels of 
wrath, and the heathen, who are vessels of dishonour, may become 
vessels of mercy! And no doubt this yields a very beautiful 
meaning, and we must unquestionably admit that Paul might have 
followed out this thought ; but his line of argument, upon the whole, 
does not authorise the notion that this was what he really meant to 
deliver here, or why should he have come so suddenly upon the in- 
vestigation into the dispensation of gifts? The words from ver. 19 
onward refer, I admit, to the thought in ver. 18, but then édeciy 
and oxAnpuvev, in this verse, refer to moral conditions alone, not 
to gifts of grace, and verses 24—29 also point to the same. There 
is not a word to indicate any difference between the oxévn Timijs 
and dtipids, and the oxéun éd€ovs and opyfs ; according to St Paul’s 
intention, they correspond one with another throughout, just as in 
the parallel passage of 2 Tim. ii. 20, the “wooden and earthen 
vessels stand, not for those who are more less endowed, but for the 
wicked. These latter, indeed, are called vessels of God, inasmuch 
as God knows how to make even them available to his purpose, and 


® The expression oxéun dpyis seems to be formed after the Hebrew ‘yr "b> (Is. xiii. 
5), although its signification in the passage from the Old Testament varies a little from 


that in which Paul employs it. 
Y 
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in this respect also the similitude of the potter holds good.* God not 
only permits the wicked to come into the world, but he also causes 
them to become as ‘they are, although He does not cause the evil 
that is in them (ver. 19.) 

‘Ar Oéornxe is not a hebraism for the optative aorist, as Tholuck 
supposes, but is to be understood thus, “ Who hath ever been able 
to resist His will ?”—Ver. 20, wevodvye is wanting in D.E.F.G. 
In A. it comes after dvOpwr7re, but we doubt it was only left out on 
account of the difficulty ; it occurs elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Luke xi. 28, and is to be viewed as a particle implying 
at the sametime concession and limitation, and to be rendered 
“certainly it may so seem.” (Com. Hermann ad Viger. p. 541, who 
translates it by guin imo, enim vero.) Upon the image of the 
potter, comp. Job x. 8; Isaiah xlv. 9; Eccles. xxxvi. 7; Wisdom 
xv. 7. But the passage which appears more particularly to have 
been in the Apostle’s mind in this comparison, is Jerem. xvili.—Ver. 
21. aiXos is the clay in its raw state, dvpapua the mass of clay 
kneaded for work, the dough as it were. 

Ver. 22, 23. After this may now be mentioned the respective 
relations in which the phenomenon of the evil as well as of the good 
in the world’s history stand with regard to God's designs ;.the latter 
furnishes occasion for the revelation of His grace, as the former 
does for his power and his justice. On this account, it is impossible 


* Glockler groundlessly refuses to recognise any similitude here, but only asimple con- 
clusion from the less to the greater, as if the meaning were, if a vessel cannot question 
the potter, how much less can man question God? But evidently this will not hold, 
since it might be answered, that it is the very property of a man that he is able todo what 
the lifeless vessel cannot. The parallel instances of the Old Testament sufficiently prove 
that it is intended to be a similitude. But the reader has already been reminded, on 
Matt. xiii. 1, that no comparison holds good in all] its relations, otherwise it were iden- 
tical with the object which is to be illustrated by it. Rickert and Usteri are of opinion 
that the proof is defective in this place, but the exposition which has been just given of 
the connection of thought here will have made it evident that the proof is conducted in 
the most stringent manner, # only we do not encumber the Apostle with the proposition 
that God creates evil itself. If, however, it be rejoined, why then does not Paul give 
the question ti ér: wéueras the direct answer, “ because thou makest the evil thy- 
self, and God only determines the shape in which it shall come out in manifestation ?” —it 
will be sufficient to answer, that the Apostle does, in point of fact, expressly make this 
observation in the 80th and following verses of this chapter; only here he will not allow 
himself to be diverted from his immediate train of ideas, which is of the highest importance 
with him, because it might be the means of impressing upon the Jewish mind, that they 
must first abandon their claims upon God, before any mention could be made of a partici- 
pation in the kingdom of God, because it was the advancement of these pretensions that 
entirely stood in the way of an humble reception of grace on the side of the Jews. 
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to deprive iva of its intentional sense, and the phrase 6éAwv évdei- 
Cac Gat Kal yvwpicar must be considered as equivalent to iva. On 
the side of the good, God's operation is altogether to be considered as 
ubiquitous though not compulsory, on which account, in ver. 28, it 
is said, Oeds mpontoiwacey oxévn édéous eis Sofav. According to 
which the word mpontoimacey signifies God's foreknowledge as well 
as his working and creation of the good, bothin its commencement, 
continuation, and end. But of the evil, on the other hand, Paul 
will not consent to say that God creates the evil in them, but only 
the form which the evil assumes. Therefore, he does not use mpon- 
tToiuacey of them; moreover, instead of the active, he uses the 
middle form xatnpricpéeva,* by which the production of evil itself 
is transferred to the side of the creature. . 

Ver. 22. A few unimportant MSS. omit é dé or d€ alone, in 
order to relieve the construction ; but the words are evidently 
genuine, though the sentence is an anacoluthon. The usual sup- 
plements, ti €podpev or Ti péuderat, do not suit, because they 
only go back again to the question in ver. 19; it is better to 
suppose that after the words éz dé x. 7. X., the subsequent member 
of the proposition, which with its present form, xal iva yvapion, 
denotes the construction with which it set out, ought to have 
followed with some such words as éuTws xat yvwpiter x. T. r. OF 
yvopite nal x. 7. At any rate this is more natural than 
Meyer's most violent supposition, according to which, at the con- 
clusion of ver. 23, an Aposiopesis takes place. The manner in 
which ver. 24 joins on to ver. 23 is quite incompatible with this 
interpretation—To Suvarov = 7 Sivas with the idea of aveng- 
ing power implied—épew év paxpoOvyia can only apply to the 


* Here also Reiche and others would supply dad rot Oeod. Were this in the text, even 
then it might be explained of the operation of God in the wicked considered as a pheno- 
menon. But since it is not found there, I cannot consider such an addition warranted 
by the intention of St Paul, but am much rather disposed to believe that we must assume 
tist the Apostle intended by this method to signify the different relation in which God 
stands to the good and the evil, since he employs such different terms for the one from 
what he does for the other. And I am the more readily determined in favour of this sense 
in the present case, (although, otherwise, I observe, as an exegetical cause for the in- 
terpretation of this passage, the rule of taking every expression in its entire force) 
because the ijveyKev év woAAH paxpoOunia will not accord with the prominence thus given 
to the divine activity. There is something not only discordant but absolutely contra- 
dictory in the idea that God endures with much long suffering what He has Himself 


prepared. ' 
¥2 
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ripening of the evil in evil. God endures the wicked in their evil, 
until they become manifest to themselves in their evil fruit, in 
order that, even by these means, they may yet be brought to 
repentance, or else be involved in utter destruction. In St Paul's 
intention d7r@\ea in this place is that which is dudvios (2 Thess. 
i. 9), even as Sofa must be taken as equivalent to Sw7 audvios.— 
ZKévos édéovs = oxévos exdoyys, Acts ix. 15. The choice of 
expressions here is strictly governed by the already used image of 
the potter. Moreover, in the Hebrew 1b» has the more extended 
meaning of utensil, or mean. Comp. Is. xiii. 5 ; Jerem. |. 25. 

Vers. 24-26. The principles which have just been developed are 
also openly propounded in Scripture. The passages of Hos. ii. 
25, i. 10, are a comment upon dv Oércx éAées (ver. 18.) These 
prophecies were realised in the calling of the Gentiles, which 1s 
so far from evacuating God's word, that it fulfilled it (ver. 6.) 
God's prophecies, being the utterances of the All-knowing and 
Almighty one, must needs be fulfilled, not, however, by destroying 
the free will of the creature, but rather through that very free will. 

In ver. 24, with the word dvs, the figurative expression oxévy 
is dropped for terms peculiar to man. ’Ov povov—daAXa xai is & 
mitigated expression ; for St Paul might have said, few Jews and 
many Gentiles. It is of the Jatter alone that there is any question 
in the first quotations, yet so that the fall of Israel is there 
already intimated. Since, according to the analogy of the sons of 
Isaiah (Isaiah vii., &c.), the daughters of Hosea also wear a typi- 
cal character, in particular, the ov« nyamnpévn (“Mgt7 sg) repre- 
sents the kingdom of Israel. St Paul, however, takes the name 
in a wider sense, and comprehends under it all the heathen down 
to whose level the kingdom of the latter had sunk. (1 Pet. ii. 10.) 
In the rest, the translation does not exactly correspond with the 
original text; but as the difference does not at all affect the 
thought, it must only be ranked among those incidental to quota- 
tions from memory. 

Vers. 27-29. The following quotations from Is. x. 22, 23; 
Is. i. 9, form the comment on the second half of ver. 18, 
which constitutes the middle point of the whole of the Apostle’s 
argument, namely, the words, dv d¢ OéAes oxAnpvver. According 
to these predictions, the people of Israel, taken in the mass, is 
represented as rejected, while a holy remnant alone is to remain 
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to later times. The extension of the Jews does not on this 
account evacuate God’s word, but rather establishes it (ver. 6.) 

St Paul might have produced many similar prophecies, Ce Js, 
Is. vi. 13; Amos ix. 9; Zachar. xiii. 9.; Zeph. ii. 12. But he 
selected these, because, in connexion with the rejection (which, for 
the rest, in the former of the two passages, is only expressed in 
& negative and indirect manner), they also make mention of an 
holy remnant. In contrast with the little troop of the true sol- 
diers of God, St Paul places the innumerable mass of the fleshly 
unbelieving Israelites. Though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, nevertheless the remnant only 
shall be blessed. Israel has its old and its new man, the old man 
must be slain and put off. God’s wonderful providence is seen in 
the dreadful judgments which fell upon the people, while those 
escaped destruction who were to constitute the xaTrdAeppa = 
FIND TN as seed for the future; a thought which already 


points to ch. xi.—Ver. 28. The words here quoted follow exactly 
the LXX., until ézi tis yijs, for which the latter read, év TH dvKov- 
pévy Ory. St Paul probably chovuses the former expression, because 
it more decidedly declares the universality of the judgment. The 
passage portrays the judgment of God visiting the Israelites, which 
began on them, with the appearance of Christ (which here, as so 
often elsewhere, is conceived as one with the last times); they 
ought then to have brought forth fruits worthy of repentance, but 
no such were found among them. In the original, the quotation, 
accurately rendered, runs thus, ‘‘ God executeth his fixed decree 
with righteousness, since God will make, that is, accomplish, a 
decisive decree in the whole land.” On which account, the par- 
ticiples must be completed by the words Oeds éori; but Adyos 
corresponds with wba, fulfilment, decision, word; that is, will of 
God. Suvredely stands for Fw, which properly means stream 


forth, then fill, fulfil. vvréuvew is used in a peculiar sense, to 
which the Hebrew yon corresponds. This word signifies to cut, 


cut off, and then to decide. To decide, to shorten, to hasten, are 
all contiguous conceptions; and the Apostle, following the LXX., 
has brought the last especially forward. The words therefore, 
according to the disposition of the text in the passage before us, 
must be translated thus, “God is speedily fulfilling His decree, 
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for He will make a rapidly completed decree on the land.” Ver. 
29 entirely agrees with the LXX. The Hebrew, TAD nyn2 

‘a remnant, how small, z. ¢., a small remnant,’ is translated by 
the LXX, ozréppa, to signify that out of this remnant, as out of 
a grain of corn, the nation shall, as it were, flourish again. By 
means of this remnant, life was preserved in the whole,* and, 
without them, all Israel had come to destruction ; and then indeed 
the promises of God had been made void; but God, in his omni- 
potence and compassion, was always able to preserve this holy seed 
in the nation of Tsrael. 


§ 15. ISRAEL'S GUILT. 
(IX. 80—X. 21.) 


The Apostle has hitherto confined himself to the distinct consi- 
deration of the divine agency ; he now with a like precision exhi- 
bits the Auman side of the subject. Although it was not without 
the knowledge and will of God that the Jews fell from their call- 
ing, yet the guzl¢ is solely and entirely their own, notwithstanding 
all the warnings of God in the Old Testament. For every pro- 
phecy is at once an act, and, when it relates to sin, is at the same 
time a warning to man against the accomplishing of that act, e7., 
the Saviour’s words to St Peter, “ Before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice.”t 


* Just as Abraham, at the destruction of Sodom, prayed that God would not destroy 
the city for the sake of the righteous persons that were within it. At the same time, 
the life-giving power of the holy must ever be considered as standing in some relation 
to the number of those who are to be preserved. Ten may serve to preserve a city, but 
not a nation. 


+ The remark of Bacon, quoted by Beck. (loc. cit. p. 104), is here in point, “ Prophetia 
histori genus est, quando quidem historia divina eA polleat super humanam praeroga- 
tiva ut narratis factum praecedere non minus quam sequi posset.” Prophecies are to 
no purpose, unless on the presupposition of St Paul’s doctrine as to predestination: it is 
not man that causes their fulfilment, but God by means of man, and that precisely by 
his free act. Hence it is no illusion if God warns against a sin, and yet that sin must 
needs be committed ; for it is precisely as the free act of the creature that God foreknows 
it; although doubtless such a sin heightens the guilt of the sinner. But according to 
the comprehensive Jove of God, the deed of sin is always meant to lead to repentance and 
regeneration, as the history of St Peter clearly shows; and on this account even the 
evil are not to be rooted out (comp. on Matt. xiii. 30.) 
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The Jews opposed the long-desired Messiah when He came, 
nay, they nailed him to the cross (as is intimated in ix. 33), be- 
cause he did not answer to the idea which they had formed of Him. 
Before the Babylonish captivity, the people had been addicted to 
idolatry and gross sins ; even in those days it was rejected in the 
mass ; only a small ovrépya returned into the Holy Land, and from 
this remnant the nation derived a new youth. From that time it 
appeared entirely cured of idolatry and heathenish vices; butit now 
fell into the opposite error of proud self-righteousness. This be- 
came quite as great a hindrance to laying hold on Christ as the 
former state (comp. Rom. i. 18, iii. 20, where these two forms 
of sinful perverseness are described as those generally prevailing 
among men); fur it is humble repentance alone which fits for a 
reception of Christ and His power, and to bring himself to such re- 
pentance is still harder for a self-satisfied, self-righteous person, than 
for one who has grossly sinned, and therefore our Saviour promises 
the kingdom of heaven rather to publicans and harlots than to such 
persons, (Matt. xxi. 31.) 

Ver. 30, 31. St Paul by an oxymoron expresses the idea, that the 
Gentiles who were degraded and took no thought about any right- 
eousness, laid hold on that which was offered to them in Christ as 
a free gift, while the Jews, who followed after righteousness, did 
not attain to it. These words are an authoritative commentary on 
ver. 16; all OéAew and tpéyew of the Jews were unavailing ; 
while they anxiously avoided fleshly sins and idolatry, they fell into 
so much the greater spiritual sins—into self-conceit, hard-hearted- 
ness, and want of love—and thus the second deceit became worse 
than the first; they only departed farther from the goal which they 
sought to reach. But, on the other hand, while God punished the 
sin of the Gentiles by sin, so that they became exceedingly sinful, 
these came into the condition of true repentance ; they conceived a 
longing for aid from above, and were now able in faith to lay hold 
on Christ. Thus, then, all depends on God’s éAeety, not on man’s 
tpéxew. Positively, man cannot produce the least of what is 
good ; he must, therefore, always place himself in a passive posi- 
tion towards God, never in an active; his whole productive power 
is negative, and its fruit is evil, of which the essence is opposition 
to the will of God. Hence no sin is so difficult to cure as self- 
righteousness ; for this is want of love ; and love alone is the ful- 
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filling of the law, for God is love, and it is only: through his power 
that the creature can love purely. 

Gléckler is for connecting r/ ody épodpev with ver. 22, and con- 
sidering all that intervenes as a continuation of the first clause of 
the sentence ; but this is clearly very unsuitable. Noris the ques- 
tion to be regarded as a subsumption of the whole preceding argu- 
ment (vers. 6, seqq.), and to be translated, “‘ What shall we now say 
after all this?” (It is so taken by Koppe, Riickert, Beck, De 
Wette, who make the answer to begin at 671 Gyn x. 7.2.) The 
following Sart (82), is in favour of the continuation of the 
question to ép@ace. Vers. 80, 31, contain the problem to be 
solved, but not the solution of it, r/ ovv époduev, therefore, must 
relate only to what follows, not to the preceding words. 

Vers. 32, 33. The cause of this strange phenomenon is their un- 
belief—¥. e., their resistance to the grace which would work belief 
in their heart ; for this reason it is that the rock of salvation be- 
came to them a stone of stumbling, as had been foretold long before 
in the Old Testament (Is. xxviii. 16, viii. 14.) The nature of aio- 
tis, therefore, is the key to the mystery; as it is impossible to 
pour anything into a vessel which is stopped up and full, in hke 
manner is a soul full of pride and devoid of love incapable of re- 
ceiving the streams of the Spirit. Man cannot, indeed, by his own 
deed, empty and open himself, but doubtless he can hinder God's 
accomplishing this work on him, and on this resistance, which :s 
within the power of man, his guilt rests as its final cause. 

In ver. 82, ws é£ Eoywv vouov denotes the subjective fancy of 
the Jews, that they might attain to righteousness through works 
(comp. Winer's Grammar, p. 497). On AiOos mwpooKxoppatos 
comp. note on Matt. xxi. 42 seqq., where there is a similar citation 
from Ps. cxviii. 22. For oxdvdaXov, see note on Matt. xvi. 6. 
St Paul accommodates Is. xxviii. 16 to his purpose, by an addi- 
tion from viii. 14 (on this proceeding see note on Luke iv. 18--19). 
The same union of texts is found in | Pet. ii. 6, in combination 
with Ps. cxviii. 22. Neither of these passages relates to the Mes- 
siah in its immediate connection, but they had been typically ap- 
plied to Him as early as the Chaldean and Rabbinical paraphrases, 
and St Paul with propriety so applies them. The Old Testament 
is one great prophecy of Christ; all isolated and particular rela- 
tions of men to God, have in Him and by Him become universal 
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and comprehensive truth.—IIds is here spurious; it is wanting in 
the MSS. A.B.D.E.F.G., and in several versions; it was perhaps 
adopted from xi. 10.—KatatoyuvOnoera: would correspond to 
wha but the text bas wr: which primarily means festinavit, 
and then is commonly taken in the sense of fugit, expavit. Per- 
haps the LXX read wh. 

Chap. X. 1, 2. There was, after all, a true side in the legal 
striving of the Jews; it arose from a deep earnestness and a lively 
zeal, which, however, were without a true insight into the nature of 
the old covenant, as well as of the new. This, then, the Apostle 
explains more exactly in what follows. (The sé presupposes an 
omitted 6é, by which the guilt of Israel should be marked. Com- 
pare Winer, Gr. p. 500.) Evéoxla and dénocs do not harmonise 
with reference to vmrép avrav, if the usual sense of “ good pleasure” 
be retained ; but the connection is enough to shew that it ig here 
inapplicable; the word is rather to be taken in the sense of long- 
ing, wish, as a) is also used. Eis owrnpiav signifies the object 


of the prayer for Israel. In ver. 2, Sos Qeod does not denote 
the greatness of the zeal (as if it were a divine zeal), but zeal for 
God and His cause. Josephus, Philo, and the profane writers of 
the first centuries of the Christian era, are full of examples of the 
zeal which the Jews shewed for their religion; butit was a raging, 
fanatical zeal, and hence was full of conceit, without higher aspi- 
rations, love, and the tender virtues of the spirit which truly seeks 
God. The words ov xaz’ éréyvworv are meant—not, indeed, to ac- 
guit the Jews of all guilt (for they might have had the knowledge 
from the word of God), but yet—to soften their guilt, and render 
visible the possibility of the conversion promised in c. x1. 

Ver. 3, 4. The ignorance of the Jews relates to sin and right- 
eousness. The law had not wrought in them any ériyywous tijs 
Gpaptias, and therefore they did not lay hold on the new way of 
salvation, which offered them that which the law could not bring. 
They clung to the law, although it had reached its end in Christ. 

In ver. 3, trer@ynoay bears a middle sense. The aorist points 
to the act of proffering the gospel to them. De Wette wrongly un- 
derstands 1H Scxcasoor'vn tod OQeod ovy wirerdynoay to mean, 
“ They have not submitted to the righteous ordinance of God, the 
vouos wictews.”  Atxatoovvn never occurs in such a sense. The 
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meaning is: They have not penitently submitted themselves in faith 
to the righteousness which has been won by Christ, and which was 
offered to them, but they have wished to originate a righteousness 
of their own. . . . In ver. 4, Christ is to be understood in combi- 
nation with His whole work ; but it is a peculiarity of the gospel, 
that in it every thing is referred to the person of the Redeemer 
Himself, not to any thing 7 Him or from Him. Agreeably to 
the connection, and to the usage of language, TéAos voyov can only 
mean the ohject, the end, as our Lord says (Luke xvi. 16), 0 vo- 
Hos Kal ot rpodArat Ews 'Iwdvvov. But this, of course, is not to 
be understood of a portion of the law only (the law of ceremo- 
nies alone, for instance), but of the whole law;, nor must we con- 
ceive of it as an abrogation, but as a higher and.real fulfilment. 
(Matt. v. 17.) Everything in the Old Testament is, in its en- 
during import, transferred into the New, and is only done away 
with in such a sense that there it remains preserved. Hence we 
learn from the fate of the Jews, that man must not depend on any 
momentary operation of God, but on God Himself, so as to be able 
to follow the changes of His dealings. The Jews strove against 
the Lord by the very circumstance that they wished to maintain an 
institution which unquestionably originated from Him, at the time 
when He did away with it. True piety fixes its love on God, not 
on His gifts. | 

Ver. 5-8. The Apostle proceeds, as if by way of supplement to 
the argument in ili. 21, seqq., to exhibit the difference between 
these positions of men under the law and under the gospel, by 
passages from the Old Testament, and that from the writings of 
Moses, from the law itself; whence it appears that the Jews had 
not understood the writings of Moses, inasmuch as they fancied 
that they were adhering to them when they opposed themselves to 
faith. He shews from Lev. xviii. 5, that doing is the character of 
the law, and from Deut. xxx. 12, 18, that believing is that of the 
gospel ; the former presupposes an active, the latter a passive 
position of the soul. That St Paul intends here to found a formal 
argument upon the passages which he quotes, has been well main- 
tained by Reiche, in opposition to Tholuck and Riickert, who had 
followed earlier interpreters in questioning it. The difficulty in the 
second quotation is the only thing that could suggest such an as- 
sertion ; for the passage from Leviticus (which is also referred to in 
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Ezek. xx. 21, Neh. ix. 29, Matt. xix. 16, Gal. iii. 12), is excel- 
lently adopted to the Apostle’s line of proof. ‘‘ No one can live 
(7. e., Swnv aiwviov éyew) by the law, but he who keeps it ; but no 
one can keep it (Rom. i.-iii.); consequently, another way of salva- 
tion is needed.” 

The reading Srv before r_v Stxacoovvny in ver. 5 is merely an at- 
tempt at correction on account of the construction of ypader, with 
the accusative. It is not suitable to take ypadew as meaning “ to 
describe, to represent.” We shall do better to take the accusative 
absolutely ‘‘ with respect to the righteousness.” Adra and avtois 
refer to épya, understood in the idea of vowos. On this passage 
compare the remarks on Gal. iii. 12. 

There is, however, unquestionably a difficulty as to the second 
quotation (Deut. xxx. 12-18) in which the righteousness of faith 
is conceived of as if personified, or God, as its author, speaks to 
map, in whom it is produced, with ‘the intention of directing his 
mind from that which is outward to that which is inward—to deep 
self-contemplation and heedfulness to God's working in him. In 
the first place, the passage in St Paul does not agree either with the 
original text or with the LXX. The clauses ror’ éore Xpuorov 
Katayayev and tovr’ gore Xpiorov éx vexpav avaryayeiv are, in- 
deed, to be regarded as explanatory additions of the Apostle, which 
he did not at allintend to be reckoned as part of the question ; and 
thus, leaving out of sight unessential omissions and abbreviations, 
the variation certainly does not appear so very considerable. Still, 
itis here said tis xaraByoeras els THY ABvecop ; instead of which, 
the LXX. have ris dvatrepdces nuiv eis TO Trépav Ths Oardoons ; 
which, with the other alterations, is enough to cause perplexity to 
the defenders of literal inspiration. According, however, to the 
principles which we have throughout maintained, such a free use 
of the Old Testament text does not occasion any difficulty which 
can affect us ; St Paul made use of the Old Testament in the same 
Holy Spirit in which it was composed, and therefore could not 
charge its import with anything foreign to it. But, besides this, 
the sense of the passage is itself obscure. The connexion in Deut. 
xxx. is as follows :—In ch. xxix., Moses had threatened the people 
with ejection from the land of promise in case of unfaithfulness, but 
afterwards, in ch. xxx., foretells that they will return to themselves, 
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and will at last be gathered again by God into the land of their 
fathers. ‘‘ Here God will circumcise their heart, that they may 
love Him with all their heart, and keep His commandments. For 
God's commandment is not far from them, neither in Heaven, 
that they should say, Who shall go up for us to Heaven, and 
bring tt to us? neither is it beyond the sea, that they should say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring it to us? it is nigh 
unto them, in their mouth, yea, in their heart.” Thus the passage 
refers, in a way which cannot be mistaken, to the dispensation of 
the Messiah ; 1t points to the circumcision of the heart—to a state 
in which man will be able truly to love God, and to keep the com- 
- mandments. The only possible difficulty is from the circumstance 
that, in xxx. 11, it is said—7 évToAn, Hv éym évréd\Xopai cot o7- 
ppepov ; by which it would seem that the passage which follows is 
referred to the law of the Old Testament, and not to faith. Butif 
we consider that the law is by no means wanting in the New Tes- 
tament—that it is only regarded as no longer something merely 
outward, but as inward—as the voice of the eternal Word in 
man’s heart (John xii. 50), nay, that this reception of the divine 
into itselfis the very essence of the New Testament, and of the life 
of faith which belongs to it—it will be clear how the Apostle might, 
with perfect justice, interpret those words of the Old Testament as 
relating to the circumstences of the New.* He conceives of Christ 
in His person, and as the object of preaching, not merely accord- 
ing to His historical appearance, but as the eternal Word, which is 
dormant in every man, and which preaching from without only 
wakens and renders active. This Word, then—the living law it- 
self—has also in itself the power and energy whereby man is placed 
in a condition to keep it, and to love God above all things.t The 


* Some (as lately Reiche) have falsely designated the Apostle’s explanation in this 
place as allegorical, such as that in Gal. iv. 22, seqq. ‘he only proper name for it is 
sptritual ; ie., it is such an explanation as penetrates through the letter of the Old 
Testament into its spirit. The whole passage (Deut. xxix—-xxx.) points most properly 
0} the New Testament dispensation, and in this inner sense it is understood by the 
Apostle. 


+ Christ is active in the Old Testament (1 Pet, i.11; Heb. xi. 26) also; but rather 
as an operation (pjua) than as a person (Adyos) (comp on John i. 1; also my Opuse. 
Thevl. p. 123 seqq., and the essay on the Word of God in the Christoterpe for 1835, p. 
1. seqq.) But, in the preaching of the Apostles, the subject was not the doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, but He Himself, in His life and power. (Comp. 1 Pet. i. 28-25, which 
forms the most perfect parallel to ver. 8.) 
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course of thought, therefore, in St Paul takes this form. ‘“ The 
Scripture saith of the righteousness of the law, that whosoever shall 
fashion himself conformably to the law which meets him from with- 
out, shall live ; but thisno man can do; consequently,no man attains 
life thus; all that he can attain by this way is the knowledge of 
sin (ili. 20.) But, in the New Testament, he hath, by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, the law within himself; it is written on his heart ; 
therefore, he need no longer seek it from afar, but only become 
aware of this treasure within him, and follow the power of the 
Spirit."* The words, “say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 
or descend” (with which those in vii. 24, “ Who shall deliver me 2” 
are parallel) are a negative expression of an idea which would be 
positively expressed as follows :—Ifin the Old Testament doing was 
required, so now it is faith ; for all has been done through Christ. 
The words advaBaivew eis ovpavov and xataBaivew eis tHv &Buo- 
cov, therefore, are merely symbolical expressions to signify a 
seeking in the remotest quarters. 

The latter phrase is stronger and bolder than that of the LXX. 
—Svatrepav eis to mépav rhs Oaddoons ; for the word dBuvacos, 
which corresponds to bine. is not to be understood as meaning 


* If the connexion of the words, both in the Old Testament and in the passage before 
us, had been more carefully attended to, it could not have been possible that so many 
single applications should have been brought forward—as, that the intention was to 
prove that Christ is omnipresent (Origen)—or, that the gospel is not hard to fulfil or 
to discover (Flatt, Morus, Rosenmiiller)—or, that the reality of the appearance and the 
resurrection of Christ is the subject (Reiche, Riickert, Usteri.) These applications, it 
is true, all lie in the words; it is not, however, as isolated truths that they are there, 
but in as far as they belong to the essence of faith generally. Bengel, Knapp, and 
Tholuck suppose that St Paul is representing to the anxious heart, which knows not 
how to enter into heaven or to escape hell, that Christ can effect this in it. The context 
in this place, however, evidently does not point to the distresses of penitent hearts, al- 
though it is true that, where there is faith, penitence is presupposed. Rather the Apostle 
contrasts the law and the gospel with each other in their most general character, and 
shews that this is already recognised and exhibited in the Old Testament. The nature 
of the law is represented directly, as requiring the doing of the law; the gospel in- 
directly, as the life of faith. The indirect form of the proof, however, is of such a nature 
that faith is indicated in its origination [Genesis] ; faith personified, on one who already 
believes, is represented as speaking to unbelieving mankind, or to an individual un- 
believer. Unbelief has for its characteristic a turning to what is outward. It regards 
God as a distant being. From this outward direction, the spirit is called back into its 
inward depths, in which it finds God's eternal Word present ; and this finding is faith 
itself. But St Paul, of course, conceives of the eternal Word as that which has become 
incarnate; and hence he brings forward the consideration that Christ is neither far off 
nor dead, but intimately nigh to every one and living. 
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the sea, but the regions of the dead.* In making choice of it, 
the Apostle had, no doubt, Ps. cxxxix. 8 before his eyes. “A@uo- 
cos is properly an adjective, bottomless, from Buacss, the Ionic 
form of Bu@es; thus Euripid. Phoen. 1632, taptdpov aSvoca 
xacpuata. Comp. Luke viii. 81; Revel. ix. 1, 2, 11; xi. 7; 
xvii. 8; xx. 1. After what has been said, it only remains to be 
explained how St Paul could apply the davaBynoeras and xata- 
Ryoerat to Christ, as if they related to bringing Him down from 
heaven, or up from the dead. As in Christ, the eternal Word 
had been made flesh (John i. 1-14), and this Word forms the 
very object of the preaching of faith. in the guspel (ver. 8), every 
seeking after the Truth, as if it were something distant, which had 
not yet appeared among men, is to be looked on as an ignoring 
of Christ and His almighty presence; by such seeking, men act 
as if Christ had not yet come down from heaven into the flesh, 
or as if He were still among the dead, and not long ago risen again. 

Instead of pha miotews, 1 Tim. iv. 6 has Adyos wiorews. It 
is not the business of preaching to introduce the word originally 
into man, but only to arouse its dormant life as a spark does fire. 
There is in all things a word of God, for God upholdeth all things 
by the word of His power. (Heb. i. 3.) 

Vers. 9-11. This having of the Divine Word within ourselves, 
in unspeakable intimacy, so that it is nearer to us than we are to 
ourselves, is the essence of faith, in which profession is included ; 
whosoever, then, possesses faith, obtains, through the power of the 
Divine principle in it, the salvation which he could not have 
attained to without it. This power of faith, which leads to 
salvation, is, moreover, owned in the Old Testament also. (Is. 
Xxvili. 16.) 

The distinction between duodoyely oTopate and mictevew 
xapdia is caused simply by the foregoing quotation ; for the two 
are correlatives. No true belief remains without confession, any 
more than fire without light; and every confession presupposes 
belief, for a hypocritical confession is no confession at all, but a 


* The opinion of some writers (as Bolten and Koppe), that eis rd wépav ths Gadtac- 
ons also signifies Scheot [Hades]—this being imagined, as by Homer, to be situated at 
the boundary of the ocean—is inadmissible. The Hebrews supposed the region of the 
dead to be beneath the earth (comp. note on Ephes. iv. 9); the expression in question 
denotes merely a distance which it exceeds man’s power to reach. And this idea has 
only been expressed more pointedly, but not altered, by St Paul. 
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counterfeit of it. A dumb faith is no faith. ‘I believed, and 
therefore have I spoken.” (2 Cor. iv. 18.) The reason why the 
resurrection of Christ is especially brought forward as the object 
of faith, is that it is the moment of victory, the figure of the 
spiritual resurrection of all men. 2wrnpla and Sixavocuvy are not 
to be distinguished as Gléckler supposes; for in ver. 9 aw@ynon 
stands by itself. As this distinction, then, cannot be pressed, 
and as, moreover, ver. 11 also relates to one thing only, ver. 10 
seems tautological after ver. 9. The emphasis, however, is to be 
laid on xapdla and otdpua, so as to yield the sense—In order to 
the attainment of salvation, what is outward must be united with 
what is inward. On the quotation of Isaiah xxvii. 16 in ver. 11, 
compare the remarks on 1x. 33. 

Vers. 12, 18. The distinction made under the Theocracy be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles, therefore, no longer appears in the New 
Testament ; a// men have one access to the Lord of all, namely, 
faith, of which calling on Him is the expression. This is again 
confirmed by a passage of evangelical prophecy. (Joel ii. 32.) 

As to ov yap éore Svactody (ver. 12), compare iii. 22. ‘O 
avrés is the subject, and xupsos the predicate. According to the 
context God is primarily meant, as the quotation indicates, but 
according to St Paul's way of thinking, it is of course God in 
Christ. IInovrety relates to the riches of grace and mercy, from 
which no one is excluded. By eis is signified the direction in 
which the stream of grace pours itself forth. “Ezucandeto@at, like 
6uoroyeiy above, presupposes a lively faith. We need not there- 
fore supply, “ If the calling be sincere and honestly intended,” for 
unless it be so, it ceases to be a calling, it only appears to be that 
which it really is not. 

Ver. 14-21. If, however, this new way of salvation is to be for 
all, it is necessary that to all—Gentiles and Jews alike—the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with it should be given. This St 
Paul sets forth in four questions, which depend one upon the other, 
and then he shews how God, agreeably to His promise (Is. lii. 9), 
has sent His messengers to preach. But men, especially the Jews, 
have been inattentive to the preaching, as God had foretold (Is. liii. 
1); they have not listened to it or acknowledged the preaching.* 


* This is not to be understood as if the preaching alone were of God, and faith were of 
man; rather, as God creates both the light and the eye, so also the preaching and faith 
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The sentences in vers. 16-19, therefore, answer exactly to the several 
Questions in ver. 14, and carry out the idea that God has done what 
was to be done on His part—He has sent messengers and has set 
them’ to preach—but men have not laid hold on God's word (John 
1,5). The reference to Israel peeps through in the whole passage, 
but is not expressly brought forward until ver. 19, seqq. 

In ver. 14, to which ver. 17 is a necessary supplement, we meet 
with the important idea that preaching is the only way by which 
the gospel is propagated among mankind. In ver. 17 dxoy is to 
be taken as == myyay xnpvypya.) It cannot be produced by some 
immediate operation of the Spirit, scattered as seed here and there, 
but in order to its propagation there is constantly required an im- 
parting from the centre of the Church. The Church of Christ par- 
takes in the nature of every self-contained* organization, which 
cannot develop itself save on the condition that all the members 
remain in connexion with the whole. Not only is it impossible that 
a community of Christians should come into existence without con- 
nexion with the whole body of the Church, without having the his- 
tory of Christ preached to it,t but, moreover, without this living 
connexion, it cannot subsist for a length of time without changing 
its nature—as is proved by the history of the Ethiopian Church 
This is to be accounted for, first, from the historical character of 
Christianity, which essentially rests on the facts of the history of 
Jesus ; and, next, from the Spirit, which is the power that operates 
in preaching. This principle is connected with the person of Jesus 
(John vii. 39), and is diffused from Him in continuous operation. 
Hence in ver. 17 pha. @eod is certainly to be referred to the doc- 
trine of the revelation which forms the basis of the preaching, but 
in such a way that this doctrine is conceived of as one animated 
and quickened by the Spirit of God, so that the expression might 
also have been 7 Sé axon Sid mveviparos Beov. Missionary ac- 


are both of Him. Unbelief, however, is man’s fault, as, without being able to produce 
the light, he can certainly close his eye intentionally against light, that he may not 
see. 

* (Geschlossen. } 

t No people ever has been or can be converted, nor can a church be formed, by means 
of the Holy Scriptures alone, without an interpreter and the living word [of preaching] ; 
otherwise the first member would have to begin by baptizing himself. Wherever there 
arises a really lively feeling of the need, thither God sends messengers of the faith; the 
Bible, however, may certainly awaken the need. 
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tivity, therefore, is an essential property of the Church, and the 
charge in Matt. xxviii. 19 is of force for her to the end of time. 
Next, however, comes the question, what ought to be supplied 
after cay yun atrootad@ot? First of. all, evidently tard rod Xpic- 
tov. He Himself, the Lord of the Church, sends forth all the mes- 
sengers, and by His Spirit arouses them for his service. But that 
the order of the visible Church may be preserved, this inward call- 
ing requires the addition of an outward sanction. Therefore the 
inward call must have recourse to the constituted ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, in order that it may be able, through their confirmation 
and recognition, to co-operate in a regular manner towards the 
edification of the Church. An opposite course would introduce 
a tumultuary and separatistical manner of working, in which all 
superintendence of the teachers, and consequently all prevention of 
enthusiastic ‘and fanatical efforts, must become impossible. St 
Paul, who was called from the world in the most immediate man- 
ner, nevertheless by his example most strikingly confirms the 
reality and necessity of this mutual operation with the established 
organs of the Church. Although baptized with the Spirit by the 
Lord Himself, he yet receives baptism from Ananias at Damas- 
cus (Acts ix. 19); and, although expressly set apart by the Lord 
for the ministry of the Gentiles, he yet does not formally enter 
on his ministry among them until the Church of Antioch chooses 
him, and sends him forth as a messenger to the Gentiles (ch. xiii 
1). The subordination of the individual* to the needs and regu- 
lations of the whole body, is a necessary condition of the Church's 
developing itself with a blessing. 

The passage from Is. lu. 7, does not exactly follow the LXX. 
St Paul keeps nearer to the Hebrew text, and gives the passage in 
the form which was most suitable for his purpose. The feet are 
mentioned as the organs which are most characteristic of the mes- 
sengers, and of their itinerant office.t The parallel with the an- 
gels, as spiritual messengers of God, forces itself on us ; the incar- 
nate God sends forth human messengers also to fulfil His com- 
mands. The passages from the second part{ of Isaiah,! which are 
quoted in this section, are all to be considered as most properly 
evangelical ; all other applications—e. g., to the people of Israel, the 
prophets, or the better members of the people—are not excluded by 


* [Subjectivitat.] + [Wandernden Wirksamkeit. ] } [ce. xl—Ixvi.] 
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this, but. by a typical interpretation lead us back to the evangelical 
sense. In ver. 15, Géschen renders wpatou by veloces. The specd 
of the messengers, and the zeal from which it proceeds, are cer- 
tainly included in the idea, but yet it is because of the delightful 
tidings which they bring, that the feet of the messengers, 7.e., they 
themselves, are especially styled wpaiov. In vers. 18 and 19, wy 
ovx are not to be joined together ; 7 is the interrogative particle, 
and ov belongs to the verb. (Comp. Winer's Gr. p. 427.) Ps. 
xix. 5 is quoted according to the LXX. The passage relates, in 
the first instance, to nature, which tells the glory of God; which 
is the reason that P@oryyos, corresponding to bap. is used, whereas 
in the application to persons, Noyos or xHpvyya would be more 
suitable. St Paul, however, considers the Church as a new work 
of the creation of God, the creatures of which—the saints—pene- 
trate the world with their song of praise, and draw all things to 
join in the general ecstacy. Whatever opposes this movement (as 
the Jews did), shuts itself out from the joy of the new world. 
Hence ¢€&7\Ge is to be understood as prophetically spoken ; that 
which is begun is viewed as if already completed, and therefore we 
need not seek for any further explanation, how it is that St Paul 
can represent Christ’s messengers as spread all over the earth, 
whereas, when he wrote these words, they had not so much as car- 
ried the preaching of Christ through the whole of the Roman em- 
pire. Ver. 19. The unbelief of Israel had been expressed as far 
back as Deut. xxxii. 21, in terms which also indicate the pressing 
forward, in faith, of the Gentiles, who are designated by ov« éOvos, 
EOvos dovverov, to get before them. The idea that even in those 
days there was a possibility of the gospel reaching the Gentile 
world, pre-supposes its rejection by Israel. Iapatndow, trapop- 
yifw, to excite jealousy, are expressions taken from the figure of 
the marriage between Jehovah and Israel; by bestowing His love 
on others, God designs to awaken in them a consciousness of their 
infidelity. Bretschneider and Reiche wrongly take @eds as the 
nominative to éyyw, making the sense to be, “‘ Does God then no 
longer know (i.e., love) Israel?” It is not until xi. 1, seqq. that 
this idea is brought forward; to supply @eds here is too hard, 
and is quite unnecessary, as the connection is plain. Ov« éyv@ is 
parallel with ovx jxovoay in ver. 18, and in this place as in 
that, we ought to supply xjpvyua miotews, which is agreeable to 
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the bearing of the whole passage.* The object of ver. 19, then, is 
merely to apply the general question to Israel in particular. There 
is no reason for apprehending that the quotations which follow 
would not accord with this way of taking it. For St Paul could 
not again answer that messengers had been sent to them, since 
he had just before declared, in the words of Ps. xix. 5, that mes- 
sengers had been sent into ad/ lands, even into the distant regions 
of the Gentiles ; he therefore answers indirectly ; in shewing that 
the Gentiles believe, he implies—How, then, should Israel have 
been unable to believe, if only it had been willing ! The same idea 
_is repeated by Isaiah Ixv. 1, “I am found of them that sought me 
not;” how much more might Israel have found me if it had been 
willing ; but it is in vain that God stretcheth forth His arms to 
the unfaithful people; they would not (Matt. xxiii. 87.) Ipo- 
ros in ver. 19 refers to the later prophecies of Isaiah. In ver. 20 
dé is not to be taken as marking opposition but continuation. 
"AtrotoApua denotes the boldness of the prophet’s speech in repre- 
senting the heathen as called. The idea in ver. 20 is parallel to 
that in ix. 80, and the contrast which is there expressed (ix. 31), 
is to be supplied in this place also— And those who (in appear- 
ance) sought me have not found me. Ver. 21. For mpos Xaov 
arreBodvta Kal avtiNéyovra the Hebrew has only ‘1D oy 5 


perhaps the LXX. found added in their copies ppyiyyy, which oc- 
curs in connection with jp in Jer. v. 28. _ 


§ 16. ISRAEL'S SALVATION. 
(XI. 1-86.) 


After having shown the guilt of Israel, St Paul proceeds to teach 
prophetically that this apostacy of the people is neither total nor 
perpetual—that God has preserved in Israel a holy seed, and in 
this all Israel is to be blessed. For the understanding of this sec- 


* K@éllner follows Koppe and Rosenmiiller in understanding—* Did not Israel know that 
st was to stand below the Gentiles ?” But ver. 21 does not agree with this, and, moreover, 
@ subject is thus anticipated which St Paul does not begin to treat before ch. xi. It is 
only by taking the first two quotations (19, 20), apart from their main connexion, that 
this way of supplying the ellipse could be suggested. 
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tion, however, it is necessary to consider more particularly an idea 
without which it must be obscure, namely, the relation of indivi- 
duals to the whole body—which has already been cursorily touched 
on in vol. i. p. 865,* and in the note on Rom. v. 12. Doubtless 
the whole race of men forms one unity, in which the nations are 
lesser wholes, and these in their turn are’ composed of individuals ; 
but yet the degrees of development of the collective body, and of the 
several nations, is very different, and consequently so is their respon- 
sibility. At the moment of Christ's appearance, when the fulness 
of time was come, and mankind had attained the age of maturity 
(Gal. iv. 4), yet all the nations were not equally advanced, but 
many were still in the lowest grades of development, as continues 
to be the case at this day. But as to the question of a nation’s 
guilt, everything depends on its degree of development. In the 
wilderness the people of Israel incurred guilt, so that it was neces- 
sary that the elder generation should die there ; the like happened 
in the captivity, where the greater number of the exiles remained 
behind among the heathen, and were mingled with them ; but, be- 
cause the development of the people was not then so far advanced 
as in our Lord's day, their guilt in those earlier times was also less. 
(Comp. on Matt. xi. 20, seqq.) And in the same way do indivi- 
duals in the greater or smaller aggregations of people stand rela- 
tively to each other. True itis that all the members of a nation 
without, exception are influencedt by the same spiritual atmosphere 
—the spirit of the nation, as we commonly call it. The lower the 
condition of the whole people, the greater is the dominion exer- 
cised over individuals by this spirit of the generality ; as develop- 
ment advances, individualization increases in anation. But yet the 
condition of all the individuals who compose the’ nation is not 
alike, whether in the higher or in the lower degrees of de- 
velopment. Rather, as different nations in the unity of mankind 
stand at different stages in the same period of the develop- 
ment of the whole, so too do the various individuals in the 
unity of a nation. When, therefore, we speak of the guilt of a 
people at a particular period, this guilt is distributed in very vari- 

* {i.6, of some German edition earlier than the third, to which the reference is not 
suitable. The passage intended would seem to be a part of the commentary on the warn 
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ous measures among the individuals of that people. Now, in every 
people there may be distinguished active and passive individuals ; 
in acts of sin, the latter are merely drawn along in the train of the 
former class, but the active are those who, in the critical moments, 
determine the tendency of the whole to sin. Thus, in our Lord's 
time, it was the Pharisees and Priests who produced the sin of the 
apostacy ; the mass of the people was only carried along by them ; 
if the leaders-had taken another direction, it might have been dif- 
ferently guided. Thus, then, in a case of national guilt, the degree 
of guilt is variously determined in such a way that the active mem- 
bers especially bear it. In the mass, which is only swayed by them, 
the guilt of many may be very slight in such a proceeding as the re- 
jection of Christ was, inasmuch as an exact knowledge of the circum-. 
stancesis often not even rendered possible for them. Those, then, who 
thus have loaded their conscience but little, may form the seed of 
a new generation. Hence the great judgments which befel Israel, 
(in the wilderness, in the captivity, under Titus, and under Ha- 
drian)—in which those members of the people who had fallen wholly 
under the dominion of sin, were removed—appear, at the sametime, 
as restorations, inasmuch as the remnant of the people, like a living 
root which is set free from the dead tree, was in a condition to put 
forth new shoots. There are, therefore, three classes to be dis- 
tinguished in the people of Israel; first, the few who had the 
energy, in opposition to the.corrupted spirit of the mass, to recog- 
nise and apprehend the Messiah in Him who was crucified ; these 
passed over into the spiritual Israelofthe Church. Next, thosemem- 
bers of the nation who, with more or less clearness of knowledge, 
strove against God; these fell off from Israel, and, although cir- 
cumcised in the flesh, became in spirit of the heathen uncircum- 
cision (ii. 28-0), for which cause God caused them to perish in 
the great judgment under Titus which followed. Thirdly, those 
who were not strongly enough actuated either by sin or by grace ; 
so that they neither became so deeply guilty as the second class, 
by their not believing, nor, on the other hand, did they attain to 
the same perfection as the first. This third class remained over as 
a seed, and out of it was developed the Israel after the flesh, which 
we see descending through the course of the Christian ages, and 
which sojourns among ourselves, as a living miracle of the Lord, 
scattered over all the world, yet faithfully adhering to the customs 
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which it has inherited. Japheth indeed now dwells in the tents of 
these children of Shem ; #.e., they are bearing the guilt of their 
fathers, and have ceased to be the centre of the divine system of 
salvation ; yet they are not cast off for ever, but their prerogative 
is only withdrawn from them for a time, and still remains in store 
for them. They are like a royal race excluded from the throne 
through the fault of its ancestors, but for which the crown is re- 
served until the time when it shall please God to restore it to its 
dominion. 

After these remarks, the following statement of the Apostle as to 
the various classes of individuals, and the aggregate of the people of 
Israel, will be more easily intelligible. 

. Ver. 1. In accordance with what has been said, the question p77 
am@cato «. T. Xr. is not to be understood of the individual mem- 
bers of the nation who lived in the days of our Lord and the 
Apostles ; for they were, m truth, for the most part rejected, and in 
ch. ix. St Paul expressed that deep sorrow over them that they 
did not belong at all to that Israel for which the promises were in- 
tended (ix. 6, seqq.) ; it relates to the people asa body. This de- 
pended on the Actua (xi. 5) ; é.e., on the better disposed among the 
people, who either already believed, or, at least, did not intention- 
ally strive against faith. For these the promise remained, accord- 
ing to God’s prescience (6v mpoéyvw) which also involves the opera- 
tion of grace, and therefore cannot be in vain. Those, on the 
contrary, who had fallen away, were never in God's sight members 
of the true Israel; for he foreknew their unfaithfulness, and had 
not elected them ; just as the dry branches of a tree are cut away 
by the gardener, without his thereby giving up the tree itself—nay, 
rather the pruning is a proof of his continuing care for it. Asan 
example of this holy seed in the nation, the Apostle mentions him- 
self; but with St Paul we are also to think of all those who had 
at that time already attached themselves to the Church ; for by 
these it was visibly manifest that God had not forsaken his people. 

Ver. 2-4. He proceeds, however, further from the visible to the 
invisible nucleus* of the people of God. The history of Elijah (1 
Kings xix. 10, 14, 18) offers him an excellent opportunity of il- 


* (Kern. The term must be retained in this place, because the figure is afterwards 
carried out. | 
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lustrating this truth as to the existence of a hidden handful of true 
believers in an apostate people. It is evident that St Paul cannot 
here mean those Jews only who had passed over to the church —for 
they were discernible—but those, unknown to every human eye, who 
bore in their heart, without being themselves conscious of it, the 
hidden treasure of faithfulness and uprightness. These stand in 
the same relation to the bulk of the people as the remains of the 
Divine image to the old man in the individual ; or as in the rege- 
nerate person the new man, undeveloped, and often repressed by 
sin, stands towards the sinful man which encompasses him. As 
this latter must die in order that the other may dominate, so too 
must the Aezzpa be set free from the alien husk in which it dwells, 
in order that it may be in a condition to extend itself. It is always 
the people properly so called (ix. 6, seqq.), to which all promises 
relate, as the new man which makes no show is alone the true man 
in the rude mass of the old man. 

In ver. 2, ev 'Hdég means the section in which the history of that 
prophet is told. In like manner Thucydides i. 9, uses €v 79 oxnT- 
Tpov tapadocet to denote the second book of the Iliad. ’Evrvy- 
Xavw Kata Tivos does not occur elsewhere, except in the Apo- 
crypha, 1 Macc. x. 60. In ver. 8 the quotation is freely made, and 
does not exactly follow either the LXX. or the Hebrew. Xpnpa- 
tioos, the answer of an oracle; the substantive occurs in this 
place only ; as to the verb compare note on Matt. ii. 12. Ver. 4. 
The form % Sdad is chosen by St Paul after the example of the 
LXX., who most commonly use this form, although in the story of 
Elijah (1 Kings xix. 18) itis 6 Bdad. The feminine for nbya 
does not occur in the Old Testament as meaning the goddess, who 
is there spoken of by the name of Queen of Heaven or Astarte. The 
circumstance that the LXX. represent the male god as also female, 
is to be traced to his androgynous character, and is not to be re- 
garded as intended in mockery. 

Vers. 5, 6. Having in ch. x. decidedly characterized the want 
of faith as guilt, he now as strongly denies that the superiority of . 
the better kind is their desert ; this, like all other good, is not to 
be ascribed to any works whatever, but solely to grace. 

In ver. 5 Aeiupa = KaTddreywpa, comp. on ix. 27. The words 
éxNoyn xdpetos do not require exAoyn xpicews by way of op- 
position, for the Divine operation produces only what is good. The 
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‘idea, however, of the election of grace doubtless includes this—that 
God perfects those whom He chooses. The election is in itself as 
comprehensive as the love of God itself; but through His fore- 
knowledge of those who by resistance make themselves evil, it 
becomes partial. In ver.6 A.B.D.E.F.G. omit the addition e 
dé €& Epywv, ovxérs eotl yapu’ érel tO Epyov ovxéert eotly 
épyov. There is evidently something superfluous in it; and more- 
over, the last words, To épyov ovxérs eotiv Epyov, are in their form 
quite out of character with St Paul’s manner. ‘Evre/is to be taken 
in the sense of “otherwise,” comp. iii. 6. 

Vers. 7-10. Israel, therefore, considered as a people, is divided 
inte two parts—the Aezupa or éexAoy), the people in the true theo- 
cratic sense (ix. 6), and the hardened. In the former class the 
grace of God accomplishes everything ; in the latter it produces the 
Jorm in which they appear in history. In order to establish this 
idea of the division of Israel into a believing and an unbelieving 
half, as an act of God, the Apostle again appeals to the Old Testa- 
ment, where the unbelief and the sinful development of many Is- 
raelites (always, of course, in respect of the manifestation only, and 
not in that it is sin itself), is not only foretold according to God's 
omniscience, but is also ascribed to His omnipotence. Thus the ideas 
of ix. 17, are here repeated, only with a definite application to 
Isracl. 

Reiche is for extending the question to érérvyer, but it is better 
to understand ri ody only as interrogative. The words refer back 
to ix. 80. Here, however, as in ix. 6, 'IaparX is to be understood 
of the physical posterity only ; the é«Aoyy alone is the spiritual 
Israel. But it is God alone, as omniscient, that can distinguish 
between the spiritual and the physical Israel before the event; 
man cannot do so until after the event.—IIwpdw = oxAnpiva, 
comp. note on ix. 18. The only words that can be supplied, 
agreeably to the quotation which follows, are i76 tov @cov. But 
God hardens only those whom He will ; and He only wills to 
. harden those who, to a certain degree, have given themselves over 
to sin. Such an one He intends to restrain from deeper guilt by 
the rwpwors, if it is but temporary, or to punish by it, if it is per- 
manent. It is evident from the words éws ths onuepoy nuépas, 
that the Apostle has in view, in the first instance, only a tempo- 
rary hardening, and hopes that it will soon be possible to remove 
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the spirit of slumber from them, without being obliged to appre- 
hend that they will afterwards, when awake, continue to resist, and 
only incur~heavier guilt. The received text reads rovrov, but 
A.C.D.E.F.G. have rodro, which reading is to be preferred, as the 
most unusual; éwitvyydve usually takes the genitive, comp. 
Heb. vi. 15, xi. 88; James iv. 2. The reading émrnpwOnoay (they 
were hurt, or maimed), has no considerable authority in its fa- 
vour. The quotation in ver. 8 is freely made up from Is. xxix. 
10, and Deut. xxix. 4. The unbelief of Israel is the proper sub- 
ject of both passages ; but in the first vreworcxev stands instead of 
é5wxe, and in the second the turn of the sentence is, ‘“‘ God gave 
you not eyes to see and ears to hear ;” whereas St Paul refers the 
negative to Bdérew and dxovew. The word xardvvss signifies 
in the LXX. deep sleep, mT from viw, not, as in profane 


writers, pricking, from vioow. The expression, spirit of slum- 
ber, is meant to denote the reality of the divine operation—the 
outpoured element which produced the same effect in all. Vers. 
9, 10 are from Ps. Ixix. 23, 24. In this passage Israel is not the 
subject ; rather David is speaking of his enemies and curses them. 
Here, however, as in other Psalms, these are not his personal enemies, 
but the enemies of God's cause in him ; his curses are the expres- 
sion of God's righteous judgment, the effect of which was the only 
thing that could avail to lead the adversaries from their evil way and 
convert them. This quotation also is freely made from memory ; 
Onpa is neither in the original nor in the LXX. The sense of the 
rst verse is— Where they least expect tt, let the snare cf destruc- 
tion come upon them by way of recompense; of the second—Load 
them with misery, let their eyes become dark, bow down their 
backs for ever. The original has, in the first verse, omidyd 
for those who are at rest, the secure; as the LXX. translate eds 
avroméSopa, they no doubt read orarbyid. The darkening of 
the eyes, and bowing down of the back, cannot well be understood 
here of age and its troubles, because Svamravros, equivalent to 
wy}, is joined with them; we shall do better to understand swb- 
jection, perhaps with blinding of the eyes. 
Ver. 11. The subject of ver. 1 is now resumed, and carried fur- 
ther—how that God has by no means rejected the people as such, 
but rather salvation has come to the Gentiles, through the fall of the 
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Israelites, in order thereby to incite these to the recovery of their 
prerogative. Thus (as in ver. 8) the hardening of Israel would 
appear as merely transitory, out of which God, according to His 
wisdom, knows how to bring forth some good effect. If, however, 
this idea were understood of ad/ the individual members of the out- 
ward body of the nation, then, as has been already remarked at 
ver. 1, in the first place the grief which St Paul expressed in ch. 
ix. seqq., would be merely affected ; for in that case the calamity 
would be nothing more than that some reached the goal later 
than others ; and as, moreover, the salvation of the Gentiles was 
hereby brought about, all cause of complaint would substantially 
disappear. And further, in that case the Apostle would contradict 
himself; for in ix. 6, seqq., he had said that not all those who 
were physically members of the Israelitish people were such in- 
wardly also, but that to these latter alone the promise belonged ; 
consequently he cannot here intend to speak of all who are Israelites 
by fleshly descent. If we should choose to suppose (which, how- 
ever, according to the subsequent discussion, is not probable) that 
St Paul imagined the coming of Christ to be immediately at hand, 
and hoped that it would effect the conversion of the Israelites ; still, 
there had been an interval of more than twenty years since our 
Lord's ascension, and during that time many Jews, who might have 
become believers in Christ, had died in unbelief; and therefore, 
even on this supposition, the Apostle could not mean adi the indi- 
viduals who had ever belonged to the nation. We must rather, 
according to the principles laid down at the beginning of this chap- 
tery make a clear distinction between the individuals and the essen- 
tial part* of the nation. Many individuals “ stumbled at Christ 
that they should fall "—#.e., in punishment of their own sin they 
utterly forfeited the salvation which is in Christ; but these were 
such as in nowise belonged to the people of God, properly so-called, 
being only members of the fleshly Israel ; the Aet{upa, on the other 
hand (ver. 5), which is the proper essence of the nation, was, through 
this very stumbling of the others, and the calling of the Gentiles, 
to be saved, and hereafter to become a great blessing to the world. 
The sense of the words is consequently this—to the elect all things 
must serve for good, even the sin of their neighbours ; to those who 
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are not elect, all things serve for their hurt, even the divinely- 
appointed means of salvation; for their inward. perverseness 
causes them to pervert everything from its proper purpose. (Comp. 
Ps. xviii. 27; Revel. xxii. 11.) Of course, however, as has al- 
ready been often remarked, this election of God is not to be 
thought of as arbitrary, but as directed by Divine wisdom and 
holiness, and consequently as leaving no one unchosen but such 
as resist the operation of grace. After what has been said, the 
only thing in the passage under consideration that strikes us 
as a difficulty is, that the Apostle does not distinguish these 
two classes, but speaks of the whole mass as if it were of uni- 
form quality. The cause of this appearance, however, is only to 
be sought in the circumstance, that St Paul views the people as a 
definite unity, and attributes to it collective actions. The two 
wholly different classes contained in this unity—those of genuine 
and false Israelites, of elect and non-elect—can be separated by 
God alone ; it is only in the generations which have quitted the 
earthly scene that man begins to perceive their difference,.and even 
in these it is but partially, and uncertainly, while in the living he 
cannot discern at all. One who to the last moment is an unbe- 
‘ liever, may yet, with his latest breath, turn and become a believer. 
And it is with the whole of mankind as with the people of Israel. 
In God's sight there are two wholly distinct classes among man- 
kind, but for man this distinction is ngt perceptible. In the living 
and in future generations, man sees a great mass destined to salva- - 
tion ; it is only in the generations which have passed away that he 
sees the difference; and even among these, again, he sees it ®ut 
imperfectly, since no human eye penetrates into the depth of the 
soul, and we can seldom be entirely assured as to the happiness or 
misery of another. . 

We must not attempt at all to refine on the relations of mradew 
and zimrew to each other; the former means simply to stumble 
against (with reference to ix. 33), the latter the fadling, which is 
the consequence of stumbling, with the result of this fall, viz., the 
ara@Neva which may follow from such falling. The tendency of 
the Apostle’s argument in this place, is to prove how God's wis- 
dom can turn the fall of Israel, in the sense which has just been 
more particularly defined, to the good of others in the first place (as 
had already been seen), and eventually to that of Israel itself also. 
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“Iva is, therefore, to be understood reAsxas, as itis also in ver. 19, 
which is a passage very similar to the present. “Evyévero is to be © 
supplied to 7 cwrnpia. Salvation, doubtless, would have come to 
the Gentiles, even in the case of Israel's having believed ; but, in 
the first place, it would not have been until later, and moreover, 
if Israel had remained true to its calling, the Gentile world would 
not have become, as it has, the transmitter of the ordinances of 
salvation.* As to wapafn\@oat, compare note on x. 19. As in 
the individual, a deep fall is often necessary. in order rightly to 
kindle the new life in him to a flame (as, e. g., in the case of St 
Peter), so too are the fall of the Jews among mankind, and the 
sight of the Gentile world enjoying their prerogatives in conse- 
quence of this fall, the means in God’s Land of bringing the 
Israel of God to the true life. 

Ver. 12. St Paul goes on to shew, by an argument a minori 
ad majus, how powerful an influence Israe] exercises on mankind 
—like the heart, by the motions of which the life of the whole 
organic system is regulated. If even their fal/ has had the power 
per contrarium, to operate for blessing, how much more will their 
rising again, when it takes place! The Apostle, however, forth- 
with defines more precisely the idea of the wapdamrwpa; for, in 
another view, this fall of Israel was the acceptance of some mem- 
bers of the people. If it had been possible that the Apostles also 
(who were all children of Abraham), the Seventy, and all the 
Israelitish friends of our Lord, should have continued in unbelief, or 
have become apostate (which certainly was impossible, according 
to Matt. xxiv. 24), then neither would the gospel have reached 
the Gentiles; it would have utterly failed. St Paul's idea, there- 
fore, is properly this :—If so small a number of Israelites has been 
able to effect so much in the Gentile world (coopos == €Oym, 
comp. note on ili. 7), what will Israel effect when the whole body 
comes to act! The expression chosen for this idea, #rrnua Kat 
TAnpwpa, is as difficult as the idea itself is simple. IIapdwrrTwpa 
would require, by way of contrast, some such notion as avdoracts ; 
but this is wanting, and is absorbed in 7Anpwua. ‘Hrrnya, attic 
for foonpa, is used by profane writers like #joca or TTa, in the 
sense of overthrow, hurt, loss; in that sense it would be synony- 
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mous with 7rapamrrwpa, but if so taken it would not, seemingly, 
form a contrast with wAjpwya. The only other place where it 
occurs in the New Testament is 1 Cor. vi. 7, where it means, 
like éAdtrwpa, a moral defect, degradation. The expression 
mAnpwpa, which is used of the full complement of a ship, the 
whole population of a city, and the like, points to the idea of a 
part as its opposite; but it cannot be certainly made out that 
TT Tnwa can bear this sense. [Olsh. would render it by the word 
Ausfall (“ abatement, deficiency”), which, he says, “is used to 
signify that portion of a connected multitude which is not filled 
up.”] The Apostle, no doubt, had in his mind the idea of a 
definite number, which, in the course of its development, the 
people of Israel must make up—an idea which also appears in a 
modified form in Revel. vii. 4. This number had, in our Lord's 
day, an important deficiency [Ausfal/], in consequence of the 
unbelief of many; and yet, if the faithful few already had such 
powerful influence, what, St Paul means to say, may we infer that 
the effect will be, when the number determined by God shall be 
full!* The passage was rightly explained in a similar way as far 
back as Origen. Beza and Grotius in later times, and most re- 
cently De Wette, also agree in this explanation, of which ver. 25 
is a further confirmation. 

Vers. 13, 14. St Paul proceeds to say that, actuated by a 
knowledge of what is in store for Israel, he, although especially an 
Apostle to the Gentiles, yet always keeps his own people also in 
. view, in the hope that his labours among the Gentiles may react 
beneficially on Israel. As, however, he says cw@ow rivayg é& 
auTay, it is clearly a mistake to suppose that the Apostle continued, 


« The passage Gal. iv. 24, seqq., is very instructive as to the Apostle’s whole view of 
the relation between the aggregate of Israel and the individuals who compose it. The 
nation is the mother, who constantly represents a possibility of bearing ; but she is long 
barren (Galat. iv. 27); and when she bears, as Sarah bore only Isaac, she bears but 
few children. But the time will come when the forsaken, aged, barren one, shall bear 
more children than she that hath an husband. Israel, scattered among all nations, and 
forsaken of God, is like to such a declining and barren woman; individuals alone here 
and there separate themselves from the people, and enter into Christ’s Gentile Church, 
which at present has the husband—é.¢., in which God and His grace are in operation, 
But this barren widow will in her age hereafter bear children, as the dew is born from 
the dawn (Ps. ex.), (where the latter part of ver. 4 is rendered by Luther, “ Thy children 
are born to thee as the dew from the dawn.”] Israel's growing-old is a continuous pro- 
cess of purgation ; the refuse gradually falls away, the pure gold remains behind. 
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at the date of the Epistle to the Romans, to imagine our Lord's 
second coming to be as near as he had thought when he wrote to 
the Thessalonians. For, as appears from ver. 25, he expected the 
conversion of més ‘IopanX at the advent ; consequently, if he had 
still regarded this as so near, he would have chosen some more 
comprehensive expression instead of tivés. It might indeed be 
said, that St Paul left the conversion of the mass of the Jews to 
the Twelve, and himself only hoped to convert some Jews in addi- 
tion to his proper work. And if so, no conclysion could be drawn 
from this passage as to St Paul's views respecting the nearness of 
Christ's coming. Still, however, the Epistle to the Romans gives 
the impression, that St Paul no longer considered the advent so 
near. (Comp. note on xii. 11.) But in any case, he hoped by 
his conversion of some, to hasten greatly the restoration of all. 
"Eq dcov is to be taken in the sense of in so far as, inasmuch 
as (supplying rpdzrov), not so long as, (supplying ypovov). The 
conversion of some Jews appears to the Apostle, who always keeps 
in view the great prerogatives of his nation, as a do£dtew of his 
office. BdpF pov = “WR (comp. Gen. xxix. 14), in the sense 


of kindred, persons of the same nation, Jellow-countrymen. 

Ver. 15. Now, from this conversion he expects a beneficial 
effect for the whole kingdom of God, according to the principle of 
ver. 12, that if even the deficiency* of so many conduced towards 
the salvation of the world, the accession of these would have a yet 
far more powerful effect. Here xatadX\ay? xdcpov explains the 
more general expression mAovros (ver. 12). The Gentiles were in 
a state of natural enmity to God (Eph. ii. 1, seqq.); the removal 
of this enmity, by their calling unto Christ, is the xaradXayy. 
Here too the Gentiles are conceived of as a collective body, stand- 
ing in contrast to the Jews as another collective body. Although 
so many Gentiles were still in unbelief, it is yet already said of 
them in altogether general terms that they are called, inasmuch 
as the Gentile world, as such, was destined by God's decree te be, 
instead of the Jews, the transmitter of the divinely-appomted 
ordinances of salvation; and although individual Jews became 
believers, and in the course of ages many more continually Joined 
the Church, it is yet said of them that they are rejected, because, 
regarded as a people, they had ceased to be the centre of the 
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ordinances of salvation. ‘"AzroSoAn is used as equivalent to 
qrrnua in ver. 12. The rejection of Israel is at the same time 
the reception of some, and it is only on this positive side that it is 
the blessing of the Gentile world. The mpoodrmyis, however, is 
_ that reception of the whole body which is to be expected (according 
to ver. 25), and of which the operation will be so much more 
potent for all mankind, because already so small a number had 
been able to work on them so powerfully. The term tis—e py 
(which corresponds with mdéo@ padXov in ver. 12), is intended to 
give prominence to the greatness of this influence. Zw éx vexpav 
(sc. KOopov), is equivalent to dvdoracts, which is to be regarded 
as that still higher result which arises out of the xataddrayn, 
exactly as in Rom. v. 9, seqq., the two are mentioned together as 
‘the lower and the higher. The resurrection is here to be primarily 
understood in a spiritual sense (as in Ezek. xxxvii.) The enmity 
of the Gentiles was, indeed, removed by the fall of Israel, but the 
spiritual life was still weak in them; from the assumption of 
Israel, on the other hand, St Paul expects the most powerful 
excitement of life for them. The two divisions of mankind, 
therefore, Jews and Gentiles, operate reciprocally on each other. 
The life which is in the Gentiles arouses the emulation of the Jews ; 
and the life of the Jews, in its turn, heightens that which is in the 
Gentiles. But imasmuch as, according to ver. 25, it is not until 
the end of the world’s development that the wpooAn ns is to take 
place, and then also the physical resurrection of the saints follows, 
thus far the idea of the fw é« vexpay has reference at the same 
time to the dodtly resurrection also—as the two, indeed, always 
properly imply each other. (Comp. on John vi. 39, seqq.) 

Ver. 16. Again continuing his argument with e¢ (a particle which - 
begins six sentences between ver. 12 and ver. 21), the Apostle em- 
ploys figures of which the sense is in itself plain, although there is 
an obscurity as to their connexion with the course of the reasoning. 
The object of both figures is to affirm that the part bears the nature 
of the whole, or the derivative that of the original. The dmapyy 
is the general*—the holy first fruits which were offered to the Lord, 


* There were two kinds of firstlings—ph>3 mone, the first ripe fruits, and nvixs 
nvainn, the parts offered to the Lord of that which was prepared. To suppose, with Tho- 
luck and Reiche, that the latter are meant, is a needless increase of the difficulty; for so 
the two images would stand in an opposite order. The root is the general, out of which 
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from which the @vpaya is prepared as a derivative ; in like manner, 
the pita is the original, out of which the xAddor grow. The nature 
of the tree is shown also by the branch which shoots forth from it. 
St Paul holds fast to this second image, and uses it as a substra- 
tum throughout the argument which follows. But how does he 
light on the idea at all? and what does he intend by it in this 
place? The sentence which must be supplied in order to restore 
the connection, is this:—But that wpoornyes which has been 
spoken of may. be expected with certainty, for that which is de- 
rived must needs have in it the nature of its original, and con- 
sequently the Israel that now is—(the branches)—must also 
have the nature of the root from which it grew. Now these 
roots are, of course, the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob (ver. 28) ; because they are holy, their seed must also be holy ; 
for the blessing of the righteous descends to thousands (Exod. 
xxxiv. 7). Then the connexion is quite simple between this and the 
further statement (ver. 17, seqq.), that the Gentiles indeed were 
grafted in instead of the branches which were cut off, but that, not- 
withstanding, Israel was not rejected for ever. If it be objected that 
too much would follow from this idea, viz., that the Jews could not 
have fallen at all, whereas the Apostle had just been representing 
that they had fallen—it is to be considered that St Paul does not 
mean to deny the possibility of a good tree putting forth unprofit- 
able shoots; the only inconceivable thing is that it should not pro- 
duce any fruitful branches at all. The apostacy of many, there- 
fore, nowise proves that all hope is given up for ever; rather gene- 
rous branches must yet be put forth from the generous root. De 
Wette’s explanation, which makes pia to denote the ideal theo- 

cracy, founded in the patriarchs, and «Adéos, on the other hand, 
to mean the mere external relation to it, fleshly descent and out- 
ward membership—exactly coincides with our interpretation ; for 
the brunches grow; and by analogy gipaua must also have stood first, and dwapyn 
have followed. But, that St Paul should have intentionally chosen the one position in 
the first comparison, and the other in the second, is utterly unlikely, since his argument 
requires that the derivative should follow from the original, as existing before it. ’Awap- 
Xx means the first fruits which are consecrated to the Lord, @épapa the dough which is 
prepared from them. Reiche tells us that we nowhere read of dough being prepared 
from the first fruits, but it is not necessary that a thing which is understood as a matter 
of course should be specially related. If St Paul had wished to express the other idea, 


he would have had to say, ei 62 rd pipapua &yiov, kai 6 &ptos. Moreover, the distinc- 
tion altogether is of later origin. Comp. Winer’s Real-lexicon in voc. 
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outward membership is designed to include an invitation to enter 
into that which is inward also. 

Vers. 17, 18. The figure of the tree, which has been chosen, is 
more exactly defined by its being characterized as a generous olive 
tree. From this branches have been cut off—(the Apostle gently 
speaks of them as twés, whereas he might have styled them 
the greatest part) ; and instead of these, wild olive-branches have 
been grafted into the generous parent-stock. St Paul, of course, 
means by this the children of Japheth who dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and who are thus, consequently, admonished to preserve a 
humble consciousness of this benefit as a favour shewn to them. 
The circumstance. that St Paul makes choice of the olive-tree for 
the illustration of his idea, while our Lord chooses the vine, arises 
‘from the character of the former tree ; its aiér7¢ is symbolical of 
the spiritual fulness of Israel. Hence the holy anointing-oil (Exod- 
xxv. 6, xxx. 31, xxxvil. 29) was a symbol of being filled with 
the Spirit. And whereas, according to the image in this place, 
the wild branches are engrafted into the generous tree, reversing 
the usual process by which good branches are grafted into wild 
trees—we are informed by both ancient and modern writers that 
such a process is practicable in this very tree, the olive, and is often 
practised in the East—a circumstance which is fully sufficient to 
account for the representation in the text. (Comp. Columella de 
Re Rust. v. 9; Palladius de Insit. xiv. 58; Schulz, Leit. des 
Hochsten, vol. v. p. 38.) Still the main idea in these verses—the 
engrafting namely—has itself an appearance of difficulty. What 
is the idea which it is intended to express when the figure is ex- 
plained ? The converted Gentiles will after all not become Jews, 
as might be said of a proselyte [to Judaism], inasmuch as he is 
quite absorbed into the nationality of the Jews, and joins them in 
their manners and way of life. Still, it is said that the Gentile 
Christian is grafted, not only into the root, but into the very 
branches which are cut off (év avrois.) These words are by no 
means to be considered pleonastic, but denote the place where the 
branches grew on to the tree, the wound (as it were) which was pro- 
duced by their removal, and into which the Gentiles are engrafted. 
The Apostle’s whole representation of the case can only be under- 
stood by premising the following fundamental ideas. St Paul con- 


ceives of the true Israel, z.e., the community of all true believers— 
2A 
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as an articulate organization which has in it its own proper life. 
Whoever does not stand in connection with this body has no share 
in the life which animates it. Now, this organization has been 
developed from Abraham, as the Father of the Faithful (Rom. iv.), 
until Christ, who was, in his humanity, the absolutely perfect fruit 
of this organization ; its influence did not extend beyond the 
bounds of the fleshly Israel, inasmuch as the Gentiles whom it 
received into itself were always proportionately few, and these, 
moreover, became at the same time nationally Jews. But with the 
appearance of Christ arrived the hour of salvation, and at the same 
time of judgment on the fleshly Israel; the power of life in this 
holy self-contained organization broke forth, attracted the kindred 
natures in the physical Israel, and repelled the uncongenial multi- 
tude. As the latter preponderated, and formed, properly speak- 
ing, the mass of the nation, the physical Israel now ceased to be 
the centre of that spiritual organization, the true Israel. The 
Gentile world now became this centre, and the gaps left by the un- 
faithful members of the fleshly Israel were filled up by the faithful 
Gentiles. We must, therefore, consider the idea—that if members 
in this organization fall away, others must fill the gap,—as the basis 
of the argument. This is ‘typically shown in the body of the 
Apostles ; when Judas had fallen out of it, his place was filled, an- 
other was to take his bishopric (comp. note on Acts i. 20). This 
idea leads us to apprehend the powerful realistic manner in which 
St Paul conceives of this spiritual body, which is no other than the 
true éxxAnoia, extending through all mankind—the new man com- 
ing into being within the great old-man of the human race, who was 
even from the beginning filled with the breath of the Eternal 
Word, although it was not until the fulness of time (Gal. iv. 4) 
that this Word personally incorporated Himself in it,* and so 
brought Him to the knowledge of himself. 

"AyptéXatos is less usual than the feminine form, dyptéXata ; 
xardéasos, ver. 24, is its opposite. “Eyxertpivew, to insert into 
anything by pricking, from xévtpov, Acts ix. 5. Karaxavyac@at 
here means selfish exultation over another, as opposed to the 
humble consciousness that whatever has been received is of grece. 
Ei 6é in ver. 18 requires us to supply “then know—then thou 
must know.” 

* [Derselben, fem. seemingly the éxxAynoia, or perhaps menschheit, mankind.) 
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Vers. 19-22. Notwithstanding that the Apostle’s statement ap- 
pears in certain parts to subject every thing to a rigid necessity ; 
yet other passages, on the other hand, clearly show how firmly he 
at the same time holds free-will; and to this latter class the fol- 
lowing verses belong. He reminds the Gentiles of the possibility 
of their falling away, and of the restoration of the people of Israel. 
St Paul, therefore, is far from teaching a doctrine of irresistible 
grace. It is, indeed, through God alone—as well through His 
election as through His operation—that the good man does any 
good thing ; but yet he retains the power of resistance as long a8 
he lives on earth; hence the continual possibility of falling away. 
And, on the other hand, the worst of men, so long as he sojourns 
in the body, retains the possibility of ceasing from his resistance, 
and hence the continual possibility of conversion. God, indeed, 
knows the event beforehand, but he knows it precisely as one that 
is brought about through the free-will of the individuals. This 
possibility St Paul states in the passage following; and we must 
acknowledge in consequence the possibility that the candlestick of 
the Gentiles might be removed. History presents us with partial 
appearances of this kind, especially in the Eastern Church ; but, 
according to ver. 25, it is not to be conceived that, as to the Gen- 
tiles as a whole, this possibility should ever be realised.* 

In ver. 20, fatth and unbelief are specified as the tempers which 
fundamentally determine the mind, by which the man stands or falls. 
The former means, as it always does, the inward openness to re- 
ceive the influences of a higher world ; the latter, the self-sufficient 
self-isolation and limitation to its own powers, which consequently 
cannot lead to anything above itself. ‘“Pyrndrodpovety is again 
found in 1 Tim. vi. 17, and is the opposite to foSetc@ar, which is 
not meant to denote a slavish fear, but a tender carefulness—not a8 
fear of God, but a fear for God and His cause, a fear of one’s-self 
and sin. In ver. 21, PoSoiuar is to be supplied before pxyrws. 
The received text has geionrat, which is indeed more suitable than 


* The adherents of the well-known fanatical preacher, Irving, in London, hold that 
the whole Gentile Church has already become apostate, and that now, at the end of the 
development of the Church, a Jewish Church will again be formed, This idea, however, 
has evidently no foundation in Scripture, and must therefore be reckoned among the 
many errors of that party. It may, however, not impossibly be in the scheme of Divine 
Providence, that in the last days a Jewish Church may again arise, by the side of the 


Gentile Church, as was the case in the apostolic age. 
aA 
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deiceras to the usual construction of zymws; there is, however, 
no lack of examples of the construction with the indicative also 
(comp. Winer’s Gr. p. 471.) In ver. 22 the meaning of aroto- 
pia is sufficiently determined by the opposite, ypnororns ; it is 
equivalent to dpy7, but is preferred on account of the figure of the 
cut-off branches. By éay ézipeivns it is not intended to ascribe 
to man an independent power of action of his own, asif without the 
help of grace he could preserve himself from falling away by his 
own strength and faithfulness; but 77 aioe: is to be understood 
(comp. ver. 28), and it is intended to signify the continual preser- 
vation of the receptivity for that grace which protects from falling 
away. ‘E7rei, else, otherwise, as in ver. 6. 

Vers. 23, 24. The possibility of the restoration of rejected Is- 
rael is now placed by the side of the possible apostacy of the Gen- 
tiles ; the condition of it is, that they no longer continue to resist 
the divine grace, by which resistance the omnipotence of God itself 
is hindered, inasmuch as it cannot be His wid to put constraint on 
a being which was created free. The whole, however, continues thus 
far to be on the footing of a hypothesis, as it is not until vers. 25, 
26, that the certainty of such a restoration is expressed ; further 
observations on this idea are therefore reserved for the following 
verses. 

In ver. 28, Suvaros x. T. X. denotes the divine omnipotence, which, 
however, is never to be thought of as separate from wisdom ; hence 
God cannot again engraft those who continue in daria, since His 
wisdom does not admit of His willing it. The opposition of xara 
gvow and mapa dvotv must by no means be regarded as an un- 
meaning part of the image ; rather it has the important significa- 
tion that the Jews, considered as a people, have in their whole ten- 
dency and qualifications, a higher cal] than all other nations to em- 
ploy themselves on the things of God. This calling of theirs is not 
taken away by their unfaithfulness, but only suspended ; the con- 
sciousness of it, consequently, can very easily be reawakened in 
them, while a very long time was required to bring the Gentile 
world into its proper relation to the divine ordinances of salvation. 

Vers. 25, 26. In order, then, to bring the Gentile Christians, 
whom he seems in this place to regard exclusively (or quite pre- 
dominantly) in the Roman church, to the proper estimate of their po- 
sition (a wt Are map’ éavrois dpoviuor), the Apostle points with 
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prophetic emphasis (ov Oé\w tyas ayvoetv, comp. note on i. 18), 
to the mystery of Israel’s restoration, when the wAjpwya Tov 
éOvav shall have first come in (to the community of the faithful, 
or of the kingdom of God.) That this remarkable passage con- 
tains a prophecy, properly so called, respecting the people of Israel 
is acknowledged by the great majority of expositors, both ancient 
and modern; and the context so positively requires us to under- 
stand Israelites after the flesh, that a different interpretation of 
the passage will never be able to gain a permanent footing. It was 
only from a mistaken opposition to the Jews, and from apprehen- 
sions of fanatical abuse of the passage, that Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome long ago, and in later days the reformers especially, 
were led to explain the Apostle’s words as relating to the spiritual 
Israel. The correct application, however, was again established as 
early as Beza in the reformed* Church, and in the Lutheran by 
Calixtus and Spener. How forced the sense of the words is, ac- 
cording to that interpretation which refers them to the spiritual 
Israel, is apparent from the translation of the passage to which this 
leads, Israel has been in part affected with hardness, through- 
out the whole time that (aypis ob) the fulness of the Gentiles is 
entering into the kingdom of God, i.e., while the Gentiles are 
entering in a body, individual Jews only will become Chris- 
titans; there is no help to be expected for the Jewish people as a 
whole.t) But then (viz., when all the Gentiles shall have en- 
tered), will the whole spiritual Israel, made up of Jews and 
Gentiles, be blessed. The utter irrelevancy of this last sentence 
must be apparent to every one; it is only when applied to the 
fleshly Israel that it acquires a meaning. Ammon, Reiche, and 
KGliner acknowledge this, indeed, but suppose that the prophecy 
has remained unfulfilled ;f as if the history of the people of Israel 
to this day did not preach aloud that it is yet to receive its fulfil- 
ment. Benecke, without any ground, transfers this fulfilment 

* (i.e. Calvinistic.] 

+ The positiveness with which Luther asserts the impossibility of the conversion of 
the Jews is remarkable. He says, among other things :—“ A Jewish heart is so stock- 
stone-devil]-iron-hard, that in nowise can it be moved; they are young devils, damned to 
hell ; to convert these devil’s-brats (as some fondly ween out of the Epistle to the Ro- 
moans), is impossible.” From this, as from other expressions, it is manifest that the 
knowledge of the last events of the world’s history was a province closed against the 


great Reformer. . 
3 (i. ¢., apparently, that it is utterly void.) 
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wholly into the next world ; the portion of truth which may lie in 
this idea will forthwith come out more distinctly. The first ques- 
tion which occurs, on our attempting to ascertain more exactly 
the sense of this remarkable prophetic expression, is—what does 
the Apostle wish to be understood by was ‘IopanX? Does he 
mean all the individuals who ever belonged to the fleshly Israel ? 
and consequently, among them, Judas Iscariot, Absalom, and all 
the cut-off branches? It might seem so, according to vers. 15 
and 28, where the possibility of engrafting is declared with respect 
to those who have been cut off, z.e., the reprobate. This is also 
strongly favoured by ver. 11, where it is expressly stated that the 
design was not that they should utterly fall, but that they should 
be stirred to emulation. Still, the x@xetvor only means the Jews 
regarded as a whole, in opposition to the Gentiles, but not the 
single individuals of the nation who had contracted especial guilt. 
If all individuals were one day to be made blessed, there would, as 
has been remarked already, be an inward untruth in St Paul's 
grief (ix. 3) ; and so too in the separation between the spiritual and 
the fleshly Israel (ix. 6), since in that case the whole of Israel 
would be spiritual, only that this character would not be developed 
in some until a later time. Or (2), does mas ‘Iopazjr signify only 
those Jews who live in the last days, so that we must suppose all 
earlier generations of the people of Israel excluded from bliss? If 
so, the history of Israel since Christ's coming would be like the 
forty years in the wilderness, only that, as the space of time is 
greater, the repetition also would be on a larger scale. In the one 
case, it was necessary that the old generation should utterly die 
out, in order to make room for a new; in this case, it would be 
necessary that a whole series of generations should die off, in order 
more and more to gather together the scattered seeds of a better 
life, and at length to exhibit them united in the last generation, as 
in & matured fruit. In like manner, as we see in the patriarchs of 
the nation, that of Abraham's descendants his son Isaac alone (and 
not Ishmael) could be regarded as the transmitter of the holy life, 
and of Isaac’s in turn, only his son Jacob, not Esau ; while, on 
the other hand, of Jacob’s, all his twelve sons form the pillars of 
Tsrael. But the Christian spirit is opposed to this representation, 
on the ground that, according to it, the ove saved generation would 
not stand in any proportion to the many who perished, while yet 
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the loss of salvation would not appear as caused by any per- 
sonal guilt of the latter, by their resistance to grace. Rather the 
Apostle unquestionably means, that the Actua Kar’ éxdoyhy ya- 
pttos (xi. 5), is to be conceived of as existing in the nation at 
every period of time. Israel would have ceased to be Israel if this 
had been utterly wanting in any generation. Consequently, we can 
only understand the prophecy in such a sense that all those mem- 
bers of the Israelitish people who ever belonged to the true Aetwpa 
attain owrnpla; at the end of the world, assuredly, the people will 
enter in a mass into the kingdom of God, but even then too there 
will be no want of such individuals as are Israelites after the flesh 
only. But all the better persons of the earlier generations, who 
remained in ignorance of Christ without guilt of their own, and yet 
led their lives in sincere fulfilment of the law, true repentance, and 
firm faith in the Messiah, whom they had been taught to look for 
—/(as is doubtless to be supposed of many Jews in all ages)—these 
will be dealt with like those who lived before the coming of Christ, 
and who learn in the next life to know that which here they knew 
not; in like manner as pious heathens also, who here had no 
means of becoming acquainted with Christ, will there find a possi- 
bility of laying hold on Him as their Saviour. Thus the fulfil- — 
ment of the prophecy is of a truth to be partly placed in the next 
world, and this is the truth which is contained in Benecke's view. 
But in this sense St Paul could with propriety speak of mas 'Io- 
pan, since those who forfeit salvation do not really belong at 
all to the Israel of God. (ix. 6.) It is indeed certain that 
the Apostle did not imagine the fulfilment of this prophecy to be 
so distant as experience has shown it to be; still, it has been 
already observed (on ver. 14) that neither did St Paul conceive it 
to be quite close at hand, as if it might take place in his own life- 
time ; he did not know the time of Christ's second coming (Acts i. 
7), but hoped that that which he longed for would soon come to 
pass. The greater or less length of the interval, however, does not 
in any way affect the substance of the view; if there were but a 
single generation between, still the question always arises how 
this is to be regarded ; and it cannot be answered otherwise than 
as it has been, since there is nothing to warrant us in supposing 
that the generation either attains salvation without exception or 
perishes without exception. The expression @ypts of, conse- 
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quently, is meant merely to indicate the term at which the 
cwrnpia of Israel will come to pass, without more particularly 
defining the time. The eisépyecOau of the mAjpwpa Tov eOvaw 
(viz., eis THY Bactdeiay Tod Beod), is, however, no Jess a difficulty 
than the definition of was Iopayd. Are we, under this phrase, 
to understand a// Gentiles who ever lived or will live, without 
exception ?* This, again, cannot possibly be the Apostle'’s 
meaning, since in chap. i. he had represented them as so deeply 
sunk, and nowhere intimates that a// will allow themselves to be 
brought to repentance. Or is it only all the Gentiles who shall 
be alive at the time of Christ's second coming? If so, how should 
the better-minded of the earlier heathens (ii. 14, 26, 27) have 
offended, who, without guilt of their own, knew nothing of the 
way of salvation ? And how can we reconcile with this the state- 
ment, which is continually repeated in Scripture (comp. on St 
Matt. xxiv.), that just at the time of the second advent, sin will 
be exceedingly powerful among men? That every individuaé 
should be won to the truth by the preaching of the gospel among 
the Gentiles, is in itself unlikely, and contradicts Scripture, which 
represents the gospel as preached to them for a witness unto them. 
(Matt. xxiv. 14.) The elect among the Gentiles, therefore, can 
alone be meant. But why does St Paul choose for this meaning 
the word mAnpwpa, which may also signify the whole aggregate 
body? (Comp. on ver. 12.) It is in order that here again he 
may hold fast the idea of the supplying of a deficiency.t The gap 
caused by the unfaithfulness of many Israelites will be filled up 
by a corresponding number of the Gentiles, who enter on the 
higher calling of those who have fallen out from their places. In 
God's kingdom, all is rule and order; and thus even the number 
of His saints is counted! (1 Cor. xiv. 33.) The explanation of 
ver. 32 will show that that verse is to be reconciled with this in- 
terpretation. 


* According to Revel. xx. 8, there are still heathens even in the kingdom of God, 
who are Jed astray by Gog and Magog; thus all heathens cannot become Christians. 

t It is similarly taken by Bengel, who rightly renders it supplementum. So, too, 
Stier, who refers to John x. 16, xi. 52; and remarks that the conversion of the Gentiles 
will not fully flourish until forwarded by the activity of the converted Israelites. (Comp. 
Is. ii. 8, Ixvi. 19, seqg.; Zechar. viii. 20, seqg.; Mic. v. 6.) Compare, also, Justin 
Martyr, Apol. ii. p. 82, ed. Sylburg., who in like manner expresses the idea of a number 
of the Gentiles which is to be filled up by degrees. 
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Muornprov does not mean something which in itself cannot be 
known, but something which (as being the free counsel of God) 
cannot be discovered by man. In like manner, the calling of the 
Gentiles is also called puotypiov. (1 Cor. xv. 51; Ephes. i. 9; 
iii. 8.)—ITap éavr@ ppovrmos elvar answers to ss9y9 ODP (Prov. 
iii. 7.) The w@pwors (comp. on ver. 7) here appears “in so far 
as an act of grace, as it withdraws the knowledge from the people 
until the suitable moment for their conversion. If the Jews had 
resisted salvation with their eyes open, their guilt would have been 
far greater than in the actual case. “Aypis od can, of course, 
signify only the ¢erm, until the entrance of the Gentiles shall be 
complete, not the duration of their entering through all ages. 
"Amro pépous is not to be joined with mwpwors, as if the hardening 
were partial, but with /srael; as many Jews became believers, 
this addition was necessary. Gldéckler is mistaken in his interpre- 
tation of the passage—‘‘ Hardening came on the people of Israel 
from a portion of it;” viz., from those who lived in our Lord’s 
day—/i. e., a part brought guilt on the whole) ; azo pépous mus 
be the opposite to as “IopanA.—Oidrw is to be taken as meaning 
“ Such circumstances having arisen.” 

Vers. 26, 27. For the confirmation of the hope which he had 
expressed, St Paul now again refers to a prophecy of the Old 
Testament. He quotes freely, from memory, and thus, as he 
had before done, mixes up two passages (Isaiah lix. 20 and 
xxvii. 9.) Hence no stress is to be laid on the variations from the 
original and the LXX. ‘The Apostle was concerned only with the 
leading idea, that, according to the Old Testament, a deliverance 
is to be expected for Israel—an idea which is indeed expressed in 
both passages. That St Paul regards Christ alone as the person who 
accomplishes this deliverance of Israel, and does not suppose (as 
some enthusiasts have fancied) that at the end of time a further 
special Redeemer is to come for Israel,—this point requires no 
proof. The circumstance that here His coming is represented 
as future, whereas Jesus had already performed His work at the 
time when St Paul wrote, is easily explained by considering that 
the intention is hereby to express that the experience of this 
redemption through Christ, before which it cannot be said to have 
acquired its reality for them, is future for the Israelites. 

Instead of é« Suwv, the LXX. have gvexev Siwv, from the 
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Hebrew ring, St Paul probably had in his mind such passages 
as Ps. xiv. 7, where risyyy is found. The title puojevos answers 
to Lyyo4y, a well-known Jewish designation of the Messiah, which 
is the same in idea with cwrnp.—AaOnnn wap éuod points to 
the fact that the covenant proceeds from God, and is founded in 
His grace. 

Vers. 28, 29. After this full statement, the Apostle is now able 
to recur to the fundamental idea, that the Israelites, consequently, 
although by resistance to the gospel they had put themselves into 
a position of enmity, must yet ever continue to be regarded as 
friends by the believer, for the sake of their fathers, in whom they 
were called—a relation which cannot be done away with by their 
unfaithfulness. In these verses there is an opposition between 
evayyéXuov and éxAoyyn, and again, between &’ tuds and dua 
Tovs twatépas. The former of these oppositions is, of course, to 
be so understood that the gospel is taken in connexion with the 
resistance to it which proceeds from the Jews, and the éxAoy7 
with the grace of God which keeps them upright. In the word da 
the signification “ with respect to” is primarily to be kept to. The 
vueis, consequently, are to be conceived of as Gentiles, the fathers 
as the true Israel, so that in these words are signified the two 
divisions of mankind according to the fundamental idea of the 
Theocracy. But when the election is traced back to the fathers, 
the idea comes out that the posterity are regarded as included in 
the ancestors. (Comp. the more particular remarks in note on 
Rom. v. 12; Heb. vii. 9.) If the individuals were absolutely 
isolated, the children would have no connexion with the fathers- 
The important point in these verses, however, is the question 
whether here (ver. 29) the doctrine of gratia irresistibilis do not 
appear to be expressed. We must indeed allow that Holy Scrip- 
ture does not contain any passage from which that doctrine might 
be deduced with greater plausibility than from this, taken in com- 
bination with ver. 32. But even here it is easy to show the 
unsafeness of such an inference. The divine xAjats is not to be 
thought of except as united with God’s omniscience, by which He 
knows the non-resistance of the elect; He does not, therefore, 
force the resisting will, since there is no such will, but He does 
according to His pleasure in those hearts which give themselves 
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up to Him. Butif it should be said that there is in all mena 
certain resistance to grace, forasmuch as they are sinful beings, 
and therefore it can only be the power of grace that overcomes 
this resistance in the elect ; that hence, we must either suppose, if 
there be any eternal damnation, that God by a decree does not 
suffer grace to become powerful enough in the damned to over- 
come their resistance, or else we must suppose an universal restora- 
tion, as many of the later writers have been led by ver. 32 to 
imagine ; but that, in any case, the Divine grace is to be con- 
ceived of as irresistible, since it is the working of the Almighty : 
—if, I say, such a conclusion were proposed, it may be met as 
follows, from a scriptural point of view and on scriptural principles. 
The Almighty and Allwise God, who has once created man with a 
capacity of resisting His will, cannot contradict Himself, as would 
be the case if He wished to force the resisting will of the creature 
to a conformity with His own. Hence results the operation of 
grace for every man according to the measure of the position in 
which he stands, so that there always remains for every one a pos- 
sibility of resisting the operations of grace which come to him. 
This agency of God is in the passage under consideration under- 
stood only in combination with His omniscience, by means of 
which God knows from everlasting those individuals who compose 
the true Israel as persons who do not hinder the power of creative 
grace which visits them. 

The yapiopara are the several manifestations of ydpis, which 
word would suit the place equally well; we are, of course, not to 
think of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. Kadjjous, on 
the other hand, is the Divine agency by which the grace which 
dwells eternally in God visits man in time. And from this relation 
of the two expressions, the circumstance that «Ajors stands second 
is to be explained ; if the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost 
were meant, xAjots must of course stand first. The only other 
passage of the New Testament where the form dyerapédnros is 
found is 2 Cor. vii. 10. In profane Greek it is of very frequent 
occurrence. 

Vers. 30, 31. The general principle which has just been declared 
is now established equally with respect to Gentiles (who are again 
exclusively and expressly addressed), and Jews, so that the divine 
grace forms the Isracl of God alike from Jews and Gentiles. But 
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if the unbelief of the Jews was the occasion of the calling of the 
Gentiles, it yet will not in turn be the apostacy of the Gentiles that 
is to cause the restoration of Jews ; for an universal fallimg away 
of the Gentile world is, according to ver. 25, inconceivable ; but, 
on the contrary, the Gentile world’s experience of God's mercy will 
soften the heart of Israel also to emulation of its example. (Comp. 
on x. 19; xi. 14). 

In azreOeiy and drreifea the notions of disobedience and 
unbelief interpenetrate each other; the latter is properly the de- 
viation from true obedience towards God.* The dative, 77 a7re- 
Gela, is naturally to be taken in the sense of “ by occasion of 
their unbelief.” The attempt to connect duerép@ éré€ee with yrei- 
@ncay is quite inadmissible, if there were no other reasou than that 
the unbelief of the Jews did not follow but preceded the reception 
of the Gentiles. Inver. 31, dmerépm éAréet is to be taken passively 
“through God's showing youmercy,’ not Actively “ through your 
practising mercy.’ For, according to ver. 11, St Paul means 
to say, “ Your reception is intended to provoke Israel to jea- 
lousy, in order that it also may lay hold on the salvation which 
is in Christ.”+ The insertion of viv or darepov before éXen- 
@ooct is a mere correction of the transcribers, which varied accord- 
ing as they imagined the future conversion of the Jews to be nearly 
or more remote. 

Ver. 82. The whole statement is at length concluded with a 
deeply significant declaration, in which the whole history of the 
world is represented as the act of God, without prejudice to the 
JSreedom of man. Sin itself must become a foil to that which is 
good and beautiful ; it turns love into grace, and grace into mercy. 
Sin (in its outward ‘determinate form), no less than mercy—all is the 
act of God, the All-sufficient. The limits, however, ‘which in the 
Apostle’s mind are set to this sublime declaration, are exceeded by 
those among the later interpreters (especially Reiche, K6llner, and 
Gléckler), who understand the words of mayres to relate to all in- 


* St Paul does not intend in this place to treat of the origin of unbelief among the 
heathen, but only of the fact. Hence there was no need for Bengel’s observation, “ In- 
eredulitas cadit etiam in eos qui ipsi non audivere verbum Dei; quia tamen primitus id 
in patriarchas, Adamo, Noacho, susceperant.” It is simpler to say that, as through their 
fall in Adam they were sinners, so too were they unbelievers. 

+ [The German has “in order that you also, &c.,” which does not appear to make 


sense. ] 
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dividuals of the Jews and Gentiles. This word stands in direct 
contradiction to the plain statements of St Paul, that all are not 
the children of faith (ix. 6); moreover, the article before awav- 
tes* forbids us to suppose so, showing, as it does, that we are not 
to think of the absolute total of the individuals who compose man- 
kind, but of that aggregate of the elect among Jews and Gentiles, 
which had previously been indicated. And lastly, the words, iva 
Tovs MTavras édenoy ought in any case to be understood as signi- 
fying the divine purpose only, like other passages which declare the 
universality of grace (1 Tim. 1. 4; 2 Pet. ni. 9; 1 John un. 2), 
without giving us to suppose that this purpose takes effect in the 
case of every individual. Since, then, St Paul teaches in the strong- 
est terms that salvation is not in fact attained by every individual 
of mankind (2 Thess. i. 9), the interpretation of this passage which 
has been noticed, can only be regarded as erroneous. Stier, among 
later writers, rightly declares himself to the same effect. The par- 
allel passage, Gal. 11. 22, speaks decidedly in favour of our inter- 
pretation. It is there said cuvéxdNerwev ) ypady Ta WavTa vio 
Gpapriav, va 1 émayyedia ex wlotews “Inco Xpicrod S007 
Tots miatevovot. Thus, although the Apostle had in the 
former part of the verse taken a more extensive conception of the 
whole, so that even the «rious may be understood as compre- 
hended in it,f still in the latter part he restricts the salvation to 
those who believe ; but that all the individuals of mankind, with- 
out exception, will believe, is assuredly not St Paul's meaning, 
since in 2 Thess. iii. 2 he says expressly, ov yap mdvtwv 7 
alors, andin 2 Tim. iii. 1, seqq., he particularly describes the man- 
ner in which very many give themselves wholly up to sin, and fall 
away again from the faith which they had acknowledged. 

The expression ovyx«deievv is based on the metaphor of a prison, 
in which those whose guilt is alike are shut up together. In eis 


* Comp. the commentary on John xii. 82. I would remark, further, that in the expo- 
sition of that passage I have not given prominence to the circumstance that there too 
it is the purpose and not the effect that is spoken of. We may say that in that place 
the subject is the universality of the operations of grace, but not the blessedness of all; 
3. e., not the actual result. 


+ D. and E. read ta wévra, and F.G. read wépra, in Rom. xi. 32 also, but these 


variations are seemingly to be regarded only as corrections from Gal. iii. 22, which pas- 
sage, as being an important parallel, might easily influence the text of the other. 
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amre(Qevay is signified the element to which men are thereby made 
over; while in Gal. iii. 22, dard dpapriay denotes sin as the hard 
master, to whose service sinners must be subject. The whole pas- 
sage, however, represents God, not as the author of sin, through 
whose influence and counsel it is generated, but as one who dis- 
tributes in equal measures the evil which has been generated by 
the misused free-will of the creature, in order to afford a possibi- 
lity of salvation to all who do not resist. 

Vers. 34, 35. This whole contemplation of the wonderful ways 
of the Lord, who knows how to gather His flock unto Himself out 
of all languages, kindreds, and tongues, was assuredly fitted to 
excite a feeling of amazement and admiration.* To this feeling, 
then, the Apostle gives vent in an exclamation which is indeed 
short but deeply felt, and full of great ideas. If, however, Bda@os 
mXovrou be taken as one notion (according to the usual explana- 
tion), then that very attribute of God is wanting which, from the 
context, we must expect to find mentioned before all others—the 
attribute of compassionate love. There is something so distressing 
in this want, that we decide with Glickler in favour of understand- 
ing WAovTos to mean riches of mercy—of love. In this there 
is no difficulty whatever, since St Paul speaks directly of aXovros 
Xpiorov (Eph. ii. 8; Phil. iv. 19), which can only be understood 
of His grace; and since, besides, in the idea of love there is in- 
volved an intimation of its overflowing, rich character, which esta- 
blishes a natural connexion between Jove and spiritual riches. 
Add to this, that the clauses which follow correspond exactly, in a 
reversed order, to the three attributes. The words ws avefepevvynta 
k. T. r. refer to yvaots ; Tis yap ayve, Kx. T. r. to codia ; and, 
lastly, r’s arpoéSwxev avrg to the mere grace, which gives where 
there is no desert. Nay, further, in ver. 36, the three prepositions 
é&, dud, and ets point back to the three characteristics mentioned in 
ver. 33. Reiche’s remark, that if three genitives were to be con- 
nected with Sd@os, there ought also to be xal before mAovrTos, or 
that which stands before codias should be wanting, is insignificant. 


* This bold and powerful flight seems, however, to have a foundation only on the sup- 
position of an entire restoration. If only some, or but a few in all, are blessed, how is 
God's wisdom to become manifest in the result? but if all become blessed, without pre- 
judice to free-will and justice, this, assuredly, appears as a miracle of God. The doctrine 
of a restoration bas very many passages of St Paul's epistles apparently in its favour. 
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For, to say nothing of the fact that the cal before coguas is wanting 
in some MSS., we have no ground for supposing that there must ne- 
cessarily have been a triple xa? in this place ; it would be neces- 
sary only if it had the sense of as well . . . as alsv; but here we 
may take it as merely a connecting particle, like the Hebrew 4, so 


that the passage resembles Matt. xxvi. 59, Ephes. iv. 6. 

Yodia is God’s knowledge of the purposes, yvaous His know- 
ledge of the nature of things. *AveEepevvnros is not found else- 
where in the New Testament, but Aquila uses it, Prov. xxv. 3, for 
Wart PS ’Avefvyviacros occurs again, Eph. iii. 8, and in the 
LXX. version of Job v. 9, ix. 10. Kpluwara and oSoé signify the 
utterances of God’s will in as far as they give things their nature 
and subsistence, while in ver. 34 13 described the agency of God in 
determining ends. 

Vers. 34, 35. The Apostle enlarges on the unsearchableness of 
God in words taken from the Old Testament (Is. xl. 18; Job xh. 
2). The meaning, of course, is only that no creature can pene- 
trate into the counsel of God ; but, doubtless, God Himself may, 
by revelation of Himself, give glimpses into His ways. The words 
tls mpoédwxev aut@, however, are in every respect to be taken ab- 
solutely, inasmuch as the giving powers of the creature are them- 
selves only derivative ; the creature has nothing of its own but 
what is evil. God's gift is always a grace, for it can never be de- 
served. 

The passage, Job xli. 2, is in the LXX., xli. 11, and runs thus 
—Tis avriotnoetat pot Kal Urroyevet. In the Hebrew, on the 
other hand, it is obvi 519 “TPMT Ww which exactly agrees with 
the sense of St Paul's words. ‘Perhaps, therefore, the Apostle 
translated immediately from the original. In the Alexandrian 
MS. of the LXX., the words are placed at Is. xl. 14, but as they 
are there altogether wanting in the Hebrew, they must, no doubt, 
have been written by some copyist in the margin of xl. 13, and so 
have found their way into the text of some MSS. 

Ver. 36. St Paul at length closes his great doctrina] investiga- 
tion with a doxology, in which God is described as embracifg all 
things*—as the beginning, middle, und end of all things, and, con- 
sequently, of the believing Israel as a whole, and of every indi- 


* Tholuck aptly compares with this Dante's address to God—“ Thou in whom all good 
things begiu and end !” 
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vidual. That these references are what is intended by the prepo 

sitions é&, dud, and eis, is no longer questioned by later writers. 
But, on the other hand, they continue blind to the fact that these 
references also express the relation of Father, Son, and Spirit. In 
an exactly similar way it is said of God, Eph. iv. 6, 6 éwt mdvrov 
Kat 1a tavtwv, kat év maot. Of the Father as the source of all 
being, é« or imo is always used in the New Testament, and é7 
with respect to His absolute power ; of the Son, always d:d, as the 
Revealer of the Father, the organ of His agency (comp. on Joh. i. 
3); of the Spirit, es, inasmuch as He is the End to which the 
divine agency leads, or ev, inasmuch as He is the element which 
penetrates and supports all things. 1 Cor. viii. 6 is decisive in fa- 
vour of this interpretation ; as there St Paul himself explains é& ov 
and &’ ov of the Father and the Son, and if so only by accident 
that he does not also mention the Holy Ghost. The only objection 
which might be advanced is, that the passages, thus understood, 
might favour Sabellianism. It is, indeed, unquestionable that the 
personality of Father, Son, and Spirit, cannct be deduced from these 
passages, which witness only to the unity of Essence; but if the 
personality be warranted elsewhere, such passages as these are no 
argument against it, affirming, as they do, nothing more than that 
one divine Being manifests itself as Father, Son, and Spirit.— 
Again, Col. 1. 16, might seem to bear against our interpretation, as 
there the predicates of the Spirit (es and év), although not those 
of the Father, are transferred to the Son. This, however, may be 
got over by the consideration, that the agency of the Son and that 
of the Spirit are, in the New Testament, not unfrequently repre- 
sented as blended together,—the Spirit receives every thing from 
the Son (John xvi. 14); hence also that which belongs to the 
Spirit may be ascribed to the Son, without our having any reason 
thence to conclude, that the difference of personalities in the Di- 
vine Being, as indicated by prepositions, is not to be maintained. 
. . . IIdvra eis avrov might also be referred to the restoration of 
all things; but in this aphoristic clause there is not so much the 
declaration of a fact,—that all things shall be brought back,—as 
that all are designed to be brought back to Him ; but whether all 
things have attained this destination, this, it may be said, is a dif- 
ferent question. Still, in this place, as in others, there is a very 
strong appearance in favour of the restoration. (Comp. the re- 
marks on | Cor. xv. 26, seqq.) 
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PART III. 
(XII. 1—XV. 33.) 
THE ETHICAL EXPOSITION. 
SECTION I. 
(XII. 1—XIIL. 14.) 
EXHORTATIONS TO LOVE AND OBEDIENCE. 


The Apostle most suitably follows up his detailed doctrinal 
statement with an ethical part, as is the case in almost all his 
epistles. As blossom and fruit grow only from a sound root, so 
too it is only from faith in Christ, and in the redemption wrought 
by Him, that the true moral life proceeds. But from this faith it 
must indeed of necessity be produced, as surely as light and 
warmth must be diffused where there is fire. But if from this it 
should be argued, that therefore there can be no need of particular 
moral admonitions, we should overlook the perverseness of human 
nature. If indeed the life of faith had its thoroughly mght course 
in every individual, then, certainly, it would not be necessary to 
call attention particularly to the fruits which ought to proceed 
from it, even as there is no need of any special precautions in or- 
der to make a generous tree bring forth generous fruits. But in 
man, changeable as he is, the life has no such physically regulated 
course. The disordered relations of head and heart often lead 
him to persuade himself that he has the life of faith, without really 
having it. Hence it is necessary to point to the fruits of faith, in- 
asmuch as the defect of these is a decisive token of the defects of 
the inner man. The object of the ethical admonitions is not, 
therefore, immediately through them to produce fruit ; for of this 
the law altogether is not capable, not even in its New Testament 
form. Still neither is their object the purely negative one of 
merely forming a mirror, in which the reader may be able to dis- 
cern what he has not and is not. Rather the ethical admonitions 


of the New Testament have a positive character, which consists in 
2B 
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this, that, although they do not work productively (which nothing 
can do but faith, or the power of the Spirit accompanying the ad- 
monitions), yet they are meant to arouse the consciousness how far 
the power of faith must work into all circumstances of life, even the 
minutest. The advanced members of the Church, therefore, and 
above all, the Apostles, have to shew others the way how to attain 
by degrees to the estate of being penetrated on all sides by the 
Christian principle. 

In the ethical development before us, we must first direct our 
view to the plan which the Apostle follows in it. For I can by no 
means accede to the assertion of the majority of expositors, that 
St Paul has no plan at all here, and merely strings his exhortations 
together without regard to order; rather we should adhere to the 
deep saying of Hamann—‘“ In the Bible there is the same regu- 
lar disorder as in nature."* In the first chapter of this portion, 
the Apostle starts from the idea which is the foundation of all 
Christian morality,—an absolutely-embracing consecration of the 
whole life. This has humility for the principle which gives the 
tone to the inner man (xii. 3), and out of it are rightly shaped, 
Jirst, the relation of the individual Christian to the Church of 
God on earth (xii. 4-13), according to faith (4-8), love (9-11), 
and hope (12 13); and also, further, his relation to the world 
(xi. 14-21), inasmuch as the principle teaches him even to love 
and bless his enemies. And this general relation of the Christian 
to the world finds its especial application in his position towards 
the ruling power, which as such always stands without the 
Church, inasmuch as, from the character of the community, it can 
only represent the law and not the gospel. In submitting to the 
ruling power, therefore, the believer submits to the Divine law 
itself, and his submission to both is equally without exception (xiii. 
1—7.) But, again, this obedience to the divine ordinance has its 
root in nothing else than love, which is the fulfilling of the law, to 
which the time of the Messiah urgently warns us to devote our- 
selves, since now the night is pastt and the day has dawned ; for 
which cause, also, the believer is bound to walk as a child of hght, 


* Compare the Essay by Stier,— Die geheimere Ordnung” (in his “ Andeutungen 
fiir glaubiges Schriftverstandniss.” Kénigsberg, 1824, p. 83, seqq.), which well deserves 
a reading. 

+ (“Is far spent.”—Eng. V.] 
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and has before him the task of quelling all the works of the flesh 
(xiii. 8-14.) The Apostle takes this last turn with a prospective re- 
gard to what follows in ch. xiv., where he has to deal with an error op- 
posite to the indulgence of the flesh, viz. with erroneous asceticism. 


§ 17. oF Love. : 
(XI. 1-21.) 


The Apostle sets out with the idea of an entire devotion, 2. e. 
offering up of one’s-self to God, as the fundamental moral principle 
of the Christian; (renunciation of vice being the fundamental 
moral principle of the man who lives under the law.) The motive 
of this is the mercy of God (manifested in Christ), which must call 
forth a return of love ; and the devotion is represented as absolute, 
inasmuch as it extends even to the body—thus presupposing the 
devotion of spirit and soul. It is only in this absolute entireness 
that devotion to God has a meaning and significancy or is a Aat- 
pela Aoytxy ; the Lord of all requires every man to give his all. 

The ovv is immediately connected with xi. 86, but, in so far as 
this verse is a summing-up of the whole preceding deduction (es- 
pecially from ix. 1), it is also connected with the whole of what pre- 
cedes. 2a is not chosen because it suits better with the notion 
of a sacrifice, or even because it stands by synecdoche for the whole 
of man (according to the analogy of the Hebrew Oxy)» but in 
order to extend the idea of the Christian sanctification even to the 
lowest power of human nature. In the idea of the sacrifice is indi- 
cated the spiritual priesthood of the Christian (comp. note on 1 
Pet. 13. 9), which has no relation to the outward Church, but rather 
to the inward life; the unceasing praying devotion of the faithful 
is the continual sacrifice which they present to God. The pre- 
dicates (waa, dyla, and evdpeortos, characterize the nature of the 
Christian sacrifice ; even the Old Testament required for sacrifice 
animals free from blemish (Levit. xxii. 20, Deut. v. 21) ; how 
much more must the New Testament require a pure mind! The 
epithet Caoa, however, is peculiar. For every sacrifice only be- 
comes what it is when the animal dies and sheds its blood ; but the 
Christian life is an unceasing spiritual devotion of self, a living 
sacrifice or self-offering. The only other place where AoyiKos oc- 
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curs in the New Testament is | Pet. ii. 2. It is equivalent to voepds, 
which, however, 1s not found at all in the New Testament,* al- 
though the substantive voids is the usual expression, and Adyos 
does not occur as synonymous with vous. This service of God is 
here styled “ reasonable,” as alone answering to its idea. The 
opposite to it is not that which is false (for the outward sacrifices 
of the O. T. were not false), but only that which is subordinate ; 
the O. T. institutions are sensible forms for the ideas. There is a 
hardness in the construction of the accus., as it does not suit well 
with grapacrijaat ; it should have been 6 éore Aoyuxy AaTpeia. 

Ver. 2. The negative idea is opposed to the positive:—Be not 
conformed to this world, in which good and evil are mingled, but 
form yourselves after the pattern of the absolutely pure heavenly 
world. The idea of man’s capability of formation, the reception 
into his inward part of a holy or an unholy pattern, is, according to 
scriptural principles, closely connected with the doctrine of the 
[divine] image, and of the essential character of the soul. The 
avy has no active, creative nature, but is passive in its character ; 
it cannot of itself produce a form, a shaping of the being, but the 
influences which it receives impress a form on it. It has, however, 
the power of warding off unholy agencies, and of giving itself up 
without reserve to those which are holy; and this self-abandon- 
ment is the way of sanctification. 

On aiwy obros comp. Comment. vol. i. p. 411, seqq. s+ ai@y pér- 
Nov, t.e. oUpdvios, is here to be understood as its opposite. 2ve- 
ynwativec Oat is also found at 1 Pet. i. 14 ; its meaning is, to take 
the oyjua of something else. It is substantially equivalent with 
petapopdovabat ; the latter expression, however, bears more on 
what is inward, while the former relates more to the outward part. 
The dvaxalvworts rod voos here denotes the progressively transform- 
ing operation in the believer. The voids itself is the first object of 
this operation ; but from it as a beginning, the whole man, even 
to his body, is renewed. Tit. iii. 5 is the only other place where 
the substantive occurs; the verbs avaxawow (2 Cor. iv. 16, Col. 
iii. 10) and dvaxawifw (Heb. vi. 4-6) are more frequent. The 
renewal is not different in kind from regeneration; the latter 
term, however, regards the matter more as an act, the former, 

® The parallel yovyéyws occurs Mark xii. 34. 
+ i. 404 of Ed. 8; ii, 108 of the Translation. 
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more as a consequence of this act. Renewal coincides exactly 
with sanctification—in which expression, also, the gradual pre- 
valence of the new life is especially marked. In ets 76 doxe- 
patew it is signified that the natural man cannot truly prove the 
will of God; he is without the higher light and the delicacy of 
the moral feeling; he can, consequently, discern God's will only 
in that which is most palpable.* 

The first particular to which the Apostle passes from speaking 
generally, is humility, the especially Christian virtue, the sup- 
porter of all the rest. ‘Through this it is that each man acknow- 
ledges the place and the gift allotted to him,f and thus makes 
possible a joint operation of the whole. The Apostle utters this 
and the following exhortations, however, not as his personal good 
wishes, but by virtue of his apostolical authority; and this for the 
faithful alone, since it is only for the position of the life of faith 
that the instructions which follow are suitable. Where the prin- 
ciple itself is yet wanting, no directions can be given how it shall 
diffuse itself through and impregnate all the circumstances of life ; 
or, at the utmost, they can only effect that which is all that the 
law altogether can effect—the knowledge of sin. (Rom. iii. 20.) 

Xadpis denotes primarily the apostolic office, but of course in 
connexion with the gifts imparted for discharging it. The words 
mavtl T@ dyre év tpiv are intended, unquestionably, to make the 
exhortation quite general ; but the eZvas év vyiv is meant to mark 
especially that the exhortation is addressed to believers, to mem- 
bers of the Church. TYzrephpovety = vyrndodpovety, comp. xi. 20. 
In wap 6 det povetv, it is indicated that there is also a false hu- 
mility, which will not own to itself what God has done. True 
humility is fully conscious of the grace which it has received, of 
the call which has been addressed to it, yet not as if this were 
anything of its own, but as of God. This true humility is the 
cwppovety = Ta cha ppovety, the right and healthy view of our- 
selves and our position. God's creation knows no absolute equa- 
lity; as among the angels there is subordination, so too in the 


* Augustine aptly says—“ Tantum videmus quantum morimur huic saeculo; quantum 
autem huie vivimus, non videmus.” 

+ Rei¢the supposes that the Apostle is led away from the chief idea, humility, to a 
subsidiary consideration, the gifts; but the two subjects are most closely eonnected. 
It is precisely the consciousness of our own limited gifts that teaches the necessity of 
co-operation with others, who possess other gifts. 
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Church of God the measure of faith, and consequently also the 
measure of the Spirit, is variously dealt out. And this is not as 
if according to individual faithfulness, but according also to the 
free ordering of God. JIior:s is here taken quite generally, as 
denoting the subjective disposition of soul, in which man is capable 
of receiving into himself the objective working of the Spirit—the 
grace spoken of in ver. 6. This expression petpov miotews has, 
as is well known, given rise to the dogmatic term analogia fidei ; 
but it is needless to remark that the sense of the phrase is here 
quite different. On the trajection éxdotm ws comp. Winer's 
Grammar, pp. 508, seqq. 

Vers. 4, 5. After the figure of the human organization, the | 
Apostle regards the faithful as an organized whole, in which the 
individuals, as members, are mutually supplementary ; the visible 
Church, therefore, like the invisible, cannot be conceived without 
members respectively leading and led; and hence follows the 
necessity of government for the visible Church. 

Comp. as to the figure of the o@pa what is more particularly 
said at 1 Cor. xiii—As to 6 dexa@ els, comp. on Mark xiv. 19, John 
vill. 9, where els xa@ els occurs, as here, in the sense of “ each.” 
(Comp. Winer's Gr., p. 227.) Every one is regarded as a col- 
lective notion, and is construed with the plural wéAn. In order 
to the completion of the parallel, there should immediately have 
been added—and these members have also diverse operations ; 
but this is more fully set forth in ver. 6 and what follows. 

Vers. 6-8. Having hitherto regarded the persons themselves, 
as the members of: the body of Christ, the Apostle in the sequel 
makes use of the figure in such a way as to represent the various 
gifts of the Divine Spirit (who, if regarded in His operation, is 
the same with grace), as giving the law to the various operation of 
the members. St Paul here only names some gifts by way of 
example—and indeed only three; while in 1 Cor. xi. 7, seqq., a 
much greater number is reckoned up. To the Charismata pro- 
perly so called—?.¢., to the extraordinary and miraculous gifts 
which were peculiar to the apostolic age—there are then added 
(ver. 8) other points, which might either be taken as merely ex- 
pressions of the three Charismata, or as appearances of the Chris- 
tian life in general, such as are enumerated in the 8th and follow- 
ing verses. As expressions of the three Charismata, they might 
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perhaps be taken in a reversed order, so that trapaxadew should 
be applied to the ddacxKados, peraddévar to the didxovos, rpolc- 
tacOat and édeciv to the mpodyrns, with reference to the severe 
and to the gentle sides of his office respectively. For in the three 
gifts there seems at the same time to predominate a reference to 
the three principal offices in the Church, inasmuch as the mpopyrns 
answers to the bishop, the d:ddoxanos to the priest, and the third 
gift to the Sudcovos. There seems, however, to be one objection 
to this supposition of the three gifts, viz., the e’re befure 7rapa- 
xkad@v. But, as appears from the evidence of D.E.F.G., and 
other critical authorities, this is spurious, and has found its way 
into the text only from the analogy of the preceding eire 6 diddo- 
xkov. St Paul knows nothing of a special Charisma of trapaxds- 
ow. .. . As tothe structure of the sentence, Meyer would erro- 
neously connect éyovtes with éopey (ver. 5) ; but the dé of ver. 6, 
by which, in opposition to the already concluded sentence, vers. 
4, 5, the discourse is begun afresh, and carried onwards, is de- 
cidedly against this. Rather the sentence has something of an 
anacoluthon in it; the verb is wanting to @yovres, and the most 
natural words to supply would be—‘“ Let each use his gift according 
to its purpose.” Moreover, St Paul also leaves the accusative, and 
in ver. 7 puts the nominative, and the concrete instead of the abs- 
tract. It is, however, remarkable that, in the clause about pro- 
phecy, there is put, not, as in the case of other gifts, év tT mpo- 
dmteia, but cata THv avadoylay Tihs miotews, which is evidently 
synonymous with pétpov tictews above, and, consequently, as 
being quite a general expression, would seem applicable, not to the 
prophecy alone, but to all gifts. It is, indeed, impossible to draw 
from the wioris any special and exclusive reference to prophesy- 
ing, and therefore we must say that the Apostle, by an inexact 
way of expressing himself, especially connects with the chief Cha- 
risma, the general idea which is to be understood in the case of 
every gift, and thus comes to leave out év 1H mpognteig. For 
ariorts is here, aS in ver. 3, the fundamental disposition of the 
soul, without which it is altogether impossible to conceive any 
working of the Spirit, and consequently also any gift in man. 

On tpodyreca, the gift of teaching as to the things of God with 
full consciousness in the power of the Spirit; on dvaxovia = xv- 
Bépynors, and on Si8acxadia, comp. the more particular observa- 
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tions at 1 Cor. xii. 28. "Avadoyia is not found elsewhere in the New 
Testament ; in profane usage, it is especially employed of mathe- 
matical proportions. Here it answers to pérpov, ver. 3. In ver. 
8, dardorns excludes all mixture of purposes in giving; it ought 
to be the expression of pure benevolence, and it is only as being 
such that it has any real value. 

Vers. 9-11. The Apostle now leaves the subject of the extraor- 
dinary operations of the Spirit, and turns to other exhortations, 
especially the exhortation to make love, in its true nature, the re- 
gulating principle in all circumstances. In the most general way, 
love manifests itself in hatred of what is evil (a hatred necessarily 
implied in love itself, which loves the sinner), and in cleaving to 
what is good ; and next, in more particular workings. Even the 
honour shewn to our neighbour is beautifully referred to love ; 
without love it is mere hypocrisy or flattery. 

On ver. 9 comp. Amos v. 15, where the same idea is found. In 
the general clause, 4 dydmrn dvvroxpiros, it is better to supply 
éort than éorw, as the latter is very rarely supplied. (Comp. Ben- 
hardy’s Syntax, p. 831.) In ver. 11, the two clauses, r97 omovdy 
#1) oxvnpol and tO avevpars Céovres, express the same idea, first 
negatively and then positively. They both describe the nature of 
love—‘ The coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most 
vehement flame.” (Cantic. vill. 6.) In addition to many earlier 
commentators and critics, some of the moderns, especially Tho- 
luck, Riickert, Lachmann, and Reiche, have decided in favour of 
the usual reading, xupi@, which has certainly by far the greater 
support from authorities, as only D.F.G., and some Latin Fathers, 
read xacp@. But the internal reasons appear to me so weighty, 
that I decide unreservedly for xarp@. A charge so entirely gene- 
ral, to “‘serve the Lord,” is out of place among such altogether 
special exhortations. The form xupip dovAevew is so well known, 
that it might easily have been substituted for the unusual xaip@. 
In Latin, indeed, ¢emport servire occurs (Cic. Epist. Famil. vi. 
21), but it is not found in Greek before the second century. To 
serve the time in a right manner, however, is an expression of love 
which perfectly suits the context, and is, moreover, a thought 
which easily arises out of the Pauline circle of ideas. 

Vers. 12, 13. Lastly follow the expressions of the third great 
Christian virtue—Hope. The manifestation of this in endurance 
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of sufferings and in prayer is simple ; but acts of kindness and hos- 
pitality seem not so much to come under the head of hope as of 
love, especially of the ¢:AadeAdia mentioned in ver. 9. Both these 
virtues, however, have also an essential connexion with hope, inas- 
much as they point to the recompense which is to be expected ; and 
here, without doubt, St Paul had a view to this side of the subject, 
which is also touched on in other passages of Scripture. (Comp. 
on Matt. x. 40, 41, and on mpooxap tepéw, Acts i. 14 ; ii. 42 ; vi. 
4,&c.) Inver. 18 the reading pveiass instead of ypecass is remark- 
able; but it undoubtedly originated in a later time, when the invoca- 
tion of saints became customary. The same MSS. which read xaip@ 
support also the various reading pvecats—a circumstance which, as 
must be allowed, is favourable to the maintenance of xupi. 

Vers. 14-16. From the relation of the Christian to the members 
of the Church, the Apostle now turns to his position relatively to the 
unbelievers.* Faith and hope must now retire; itis love alone who 
here celebrates her triumphs ; she blesses the enemies, she weeps with 
them that weep. The Christian is always accessible to the univer- 
sally human feelings of joy and grief, from whatever quarter they 
meet him ; he never in stoical indifference or insensibility holds 
himself above such sympathy, but willingly condescends to the 
wretched. The words To avro eis GAXNAOUS hpovodvtes (ver. 16), 
however, do not seem to suit with this connexion. An exhortation 
to Christians to unity among themselves is certainly quite out of 
place here ; but it fits easily into the connexion if we take it as 
follows :t—Paul exhorts all believers to be alike 7m ¢his love to- 
wards the unbelievers (and that for the very purpose of converting 
them), not arrogantly to place themselves at a distance and above 
them, but to enter into their needs. , 

Ver. 14 refers to the words of Christ, Matt. v. 44. Chrysostom’s 


© It might be said that even in the Church itself there is room for the application of 
the precepts of love towards enemies (comp. on Matt. v. 43, seqq.), and that, conse- 
quently, we cannot conclude from their occurrence that they form a transition to the 
relation of Christians to unbelievers. But, in so far as these precepts still find their ap- 
plication in the visible Church, the aldy ovros also still exists in the Church itself; the 
admonitions which follow regard the relation to those who are still moving wholly or 
partially in the element of this aiwy. 


+ The sense in which the Fathers take it—that we should enter into the ¢ircum- 
stances of another, in order to understand his feelings,—is hardly justifiable in point of 
language. 
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remark, that it is harder to rejoice sincerely with the joyful than to 
weep with the sorrowing, is very true; but this, doubtless, has its 
foundation in the remarkable and deep-seated temptation of plea- 
sure at the misfortunes of others, which it is difficult to extirpate. 
In the misfortunes of our best friends, says Kant,* there is something 
which is not altogether displeasing to us. In ver. 16 the razresvod 
are, of course, not the humble or poor in spirit, but those who 
are outwardly or inwardly unhappy. The word here answers to the 
Hebrew sy3y or 4537. Reiche, without sufficient grounds, is for 
taking it as neuter. > vvarrdyw, to carry off with, cvvatrayeo- 
Gat, to carry off with one’s-self, i. e., to put one’s-self into con- 
nexion or communion with aperson. Lutherrightly says—Let your- 
selves down to the wretched, nay (since there is nothing to restrict 
the words to the communion of believers with one another), with- 
draw not thyself from the poor and despised who as yet know not 
the gospel. Self-withdrawal and exclusiveness belong to the réli- 
gion of the Old Testament ; that of the New Testament bids us 
remain in communion even with those in whom the life of Christ 
dominates not as yet. The proverb, “Tell me what company you 
keep, and I will tell you who you are,’t is therefore true only for 
the Old Testament, where exclusiveness is a duty because the power 
is too little to master the opposition. The Son of God teaches the 
faithful to consort with publicans and sinners, in order to win them 
for his kingdom. 

Vers. 17, 18. The words pi) yiverOe dpdvipor wap éavtois 
again do not seem suitable to the connexion, which is otherwise very 
exact as far as ver. 2]. ‘This clause, however, must be taken as 
parallel with yu) Ta byrndrAad dpovodvtes above ; it is the worst 
form of high-mindedness—4, e. of lovelessness—to think highly of 
self; by this a man’s view is limited to himself, and the loving care 
for others is checked. 

The words pdevi xaxov x. T. d., are merely a negative expres- 
sion of the same idea which is positively contained in mpovoov- 
pevoe x. T. X%. The latter words are taken from Prov. ii. 4. With 
the second half of ver. 17 compare Is. v. 21, which appears to be 
referred to in the Apostle’s words. IIpovoety is used with the genitive, 
1 Tim. v. 8 ; with the accusative, 2 Cor. viii. 21. The words évo- 


* [The sentiment is Rochefoucauld’s. | 
+ Answering to the Latin—Noscitur ex socio qui non cognoscitur ex se. 
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mov avOperrwv are to be explained according to Matt. v. 16. 
Universal peace is not possible except where sin does not exist ; 
therefore the Apostle says e: duvarov; but yet Christians may on 
their part (ro é& djueyv), often by endurance mitigate the sharpness 
of opposition, and gain even their enemies. 

Ver. 19. Even in the worst case, however, the Christian must 
not avenge himself, but must, according to Scripture (Deut. xxxil. 
35), leave vengeance to Him with whom alone it is always holy. 

In the phrase Sore torrov TH opy7, most expositors have rightly 
supplied @eov, so that the sense of the words is—Do not antici- 
pate the ways of God, allow time and space to His righteous retri- 
bution. Reiche wishes to understand it of human anger, and takes 
the words to mean—Allow space to wrath, that it may not at 
once break out into act.* But the quotation does not agree well 
with this, since it forbids not only the wild anger of a moment, 
but also that anger of man which is deferred, and thereby miti- 
gated. It is quite unsuitable to understand the anger of the per- 
son wronged, in the sense—Do not expose yourselves to anger, 
give way to it. On tozov d:d0vae comp. Eph. iv. 27. The quo- 
tation is free; in the LXX. version the words are—ev jyépa éx- 
ducnoews avrarradoow, St Paul is nearer to the Hebrew— 
beh npn 5, 

Ver. 20, 21. Instead of the wrath of the natural man, the Apostle 
recommends the love of the spiritual man, which, at the same time, 
is of the most potent influence in overcoming evil; it not only 
gains something from the adversary or on him, but it even gains his 
most proper self. 

The passage is borrowed, word for word, from Prov. xxv. 21, 
22. The image of coals heaped on the head is to be explained es- 
pecially from 2 Esdras xvi. 53; it can only mean—Thou shalt 
prepare for him a sensible pain, yet not in order to hurt him, but 
to lead him to repentance and improvement. ‘The Oriental style, 
which delights in strong expressions, contains many kindred forms 
of expression. (Comp. the passages in Tholuck and Reiche ix 
loc.) Gléckler thinks that the figure is taken from laying coals 


* In other respects, the Latin Spatium dure irae, would suit well, with this interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps Lactantius had an eye to the passage before us when he wrote, Landa- 
rem, si, cum feisset tratus, dedissed irae suae spatium, ut haberet modum castigatio. De 
Ira. c. 8. 
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on pots in order to soften hard meats, and, consequently, that the 
meaning is—Thou shalt soften his hard heart; but this is quite er- 
roneous.— 3 wpevw, from cwpos, a heap, is also found in 2 Tim. iii. 6. 


§ 18. OF OBEDIENCE. 
(XIII. 1-14.) 


Without any apparent connexion, there follow exhortations to 
obedience towards authority. According, huwever, to the manner 
which we have indicated of understanding xii. 14-21, the disserta- 
tion which follows is very naturally connected with those verses. 
The hostile element, against which Paul had hitherto directed the 
behaviour of the Christian in his private relations, met the 
Church of the apostolic age in a concentrated form, as it were, 
in the civil power of the Roman empire. A wrong conception of 
the idea of Christian freedom might, therefore, easily have misled 
the Christians to place themselves in a false relation towards the 
heathen authorities ; as it is well known that among the Jews the 
party of Judas the Galilean made it an article of faith that it was 
unlawful to pay tribute to heathens, inasmuch as the genuine Jew 
could recognise Jehovah alone as the king of the Theocracy, ac- 
cording to Deut. xvii. 15. (Comp. note on Acts v. 37, and Jose- 
phus Antiq. xviii. 1, 1, Bell. Jud. ii. 9.) In the statement of 
Suetonius (Claud. c. 25), that the Jews of Rome made a commo- 
tion under the leadership of one Chrestus, there is perhaps an indi- 
cation that a portion of the Roman Christians, in their lively feeling 
of Christian liberty, may not have quite rightly apprehended their 
relation towards the authorities. If, now, we consider that the 
Epistle to the Romans was written under Nero, after Tiberius, Ca- 
ligula, and Claudius, with their abominations and madnesses, had 
already passed over the scene, there appears in the following exhor- 
tation a greatness and purity of thought strikingly contrasting with 
the malice and baseness which were manifested in the ruling power 
of the Roman empire. This purity and truth could not but at the 
same time carry in it the power of renewing the youth of the whole 
old and corrupted world, and of restoring it for a series of ages. At 
present we look forth into a world which has in like manner passed 
into corruption, in which “ the people are become wild and deso- 
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late because prophecy is nothing heeded ;’* in such a case, the 
object is that the law should be again “ kept,’ as coming from 
above, and that the doctrine of holy Scripture respecting the magis- 
tracy, as God's representative on earth, should be anew established. 

Ver. 1. The precept of obedience towards the magistracy is one 
of universal extent, so that no one may suppose himself released 
from it by attaining a high degree of spiritual advancement, or the 
like ; hence it is said, waca yuyn trotaccecOw = wind». t. @., 


éxaotos. By the term éfovola:, St Paul designates the magis- 
tracy in the widest sense, and under it we must understand not only 
the emperor and the highest official authorities, but also the infe- 
rior authorities which act only in his name. The predicate vzrep- 
éyovoat designates them as actually existing, as having the power 
in their hands, and answers to the following at 5é€ ovcar. The 
88 in ai 88 odcas is to be understood as explicative, not as adver- 
sative. By this the believer is exempted from all investigations as 
to the rightfulness or the origin of an actually subsisting power ; 
in that which subsists he sees the ordinance of God, although it 
may be only provisional.t Notwithstanding, however, this uncon- 
ditional subjection to the human magistracy, there is no one fur- 
ther removed than the Christian from the service of men; in 
the magistracy, as in all other relations, he serves his God alone. 
Every authority by the grace of the people, leads to frightful ty- 
ranny of man, even under the mildest rule ; the magistracy, regarded 
and conceived of as by the grace of God, is a ministry of God, 
even if a Nero sits on the throne. Thus the believer is servant of 
none save his God, and yet is subject to every one who has power 
over him ; thus only is true freedom compatible with order; the 


* Prov. xxix.18. [Wenn die weissagung aus ist, wird das Volk wild und wiiste: 
wohl aber dem der das Gesetz handhabet. Luther's version. The translator has left 
his version of the words derived from the latter clause of this verse—“ dass das Gesetz 
wieder gehandhabt werde von oben’”—as he originally wrote it; but he has little confi- 
dence in its correctness. A. would render—“ It is then necessary that the law should again 
be administered as by Divine commission,” and has kindly procured translations from 
two eminent German scholars. (1), “It is necessary that the law should again be 
exercised from above (by those in authority.)” J.C.H. (2), “It imports that the law 
be again maintained (or affirmed) as from above.” R.C. T. 


+ The question how the believer ought to act in the perplexing transitions from one 
government to another, e.g., in revolutions, especially at what point a newly-arisen 
government is to be regarded as de facto subsisting, is not referred to by the Apostle; 
because, on account of the multiplicity of circumstances which are conceivable in such 
cases, it is impossible to lay down any objective rules on the subject. 
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freedom which is independent of God has within it the element of 
the most fearful confusion. In this representation, however, the 
Apostle’s idea, ob yap éotw éFovcia et js) ato (or, according 
to another, and perhaps more correct reading, id) Qeod, appears 
very remarkable. Wasa Nero of God? But of course the person 
of the ruler ought to be separated from his office, and then we must 
certainly say that Nero’s office was of God ; even the worst govern- 
ment is better than anarchy, and whatever such a government 
still contains of the elements of order, that is of God. But are 
there not absolutely ungodly powers, which come into being by se - 
dition or other evil means? Are these also of God? Certainly 
they are so, in as far as they really come to appearance and subsist- 
ence.* We must here apply the same principles which were laid 
down in ix. 1, with respect to the phenomena of evil generally. All 
evil which comes into existence has been willed by God, not as 
evil, but as a phenomenon ; and thus too it is with powers which oni- 
ginate through sin. The Christian, who as such knows himself to 
be the citizen of a higher world, has not (unless he be also obliged 
thereto by his civil relations), to go into investigations as to the 
rightfulness of the subsisting power, which besides are generally 
of great difficulty, and hence cannot possibly be devolved on each 
individual ; he belongs to that power to which God has given the 
sway over him. Evil governments have their judge in God alone, 
not in men. 

Ver. 2. Hence the act of resistance to the magistracy—indepen- 
dently of the motives which at the utmost may render it less crimi- 
nal, but never can excuse it—is as such a resistance to God's ordi- 
nance, and whosoever has been guilty of it falls under the divine 
judgment. But here arises the question, Why does not the Apostle 
mention that the magistracy may also require something contrary 
to God’s command, and that in this case it is not to be obeyed 
(according to the saying in Acts iv. 19 ; v. 29, that “we ought to 


* Reiche is altogether wrong in his understanding of this passage, inasmuch as he 
thinks that the recognition of every de facto government, as of God’s willing, is erro- 
* neous, and that we must only extend what is predicated to good governments. For ac- 
cording to this principle every one is left to consider the power above him as good or 
bad at pleasure, and thus an opening is made for any revolutions. The Apostolic prin- 
ciple alone wholly prevents them, since by it both good and evil governments are war- 
- ranted in demanding obedience. But the moment when a government is to be re- 
garded as de facto subsisting, cannot (as has been already observed) be determined by 
objective rules. 
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obey God rather than men,” on which the observations in the com- 
mentary are to be compared), since surely such cases were of very 
frequent occurrence, in the Apostolic age especially ? The reason 
of his silence is, undoubtedly, because it is in the nature of the 
thing itself, that, as God’s ordinance is to be recognized in the ma- 
gistracy and in its will, the will of God has precedence of the magis- 
trate’s command, where the one is against the other ; inasmuch as 
in such cases the latter has ceased to be what it was meant to be. 
Unquestionable, however, as is the abstract principle—that we 
must obey God rather than men, even than the magistracy—it is 
no less difficult to reduce to definite rules the application of it in 
the concrete circumstances. The Mennonite finds a conflict be- 
tween the order of the magistrate and God's commandment in the 
requisition to become a soldier; the Quaker and other parties in 
other points. Holy Scripture, therefore, has not gone into any 
definitions on the subject, because it 1s always a question of the 
most particular inward and outward circumstances, to decide what 
is the right course in the case which occurs. This only it main- 
tains without reserve—that the fundamental character of the Chris- 
tian must always be endurance, and that no force and no injustice 
can justify him in opposing the subsisting authority by act, whe- 
ther in a negative or in a positive shape. 

Kpipa \apBave is according to the analogy of the Hebrew 
EI Nip? comp. James iii. 1. Under Kpipa it is best to in- 
clude outward and inward, temporal and eternal detriments, inas- 
much as these are all regarded as the punishment of disobedience, 
which God lays on us. 

Vers. 3, 4. Without allowing himself to be in the slightest 
degree prejudiced or embittered by the state of things which was 
before him in the Roman empire, the Apostle Paul holds exclu- 
sively to the idea of authority, which is indeed never wholly 
realised, because the authority is represented by sinful men, but 
which yet may be recognised even in the worst magistracy, inas- 
much as this is under a necessity, for the sake of its own existence, 
of upholding social order in essentials. Hence the magistracy 
appears as a blessing for every one, even for such as should 
suffer from it through individual acts of injustice which proceed 
from it. Hence results, then, the simple cxhortation to do that 
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which is good, which is at the foundation of all laws in idea; for 
only he who does what is evil need fear the magistrate. 

In ver. 3, very many considerable critical authorities, instead of 
the genitive plural, read the dative singular—r@ aya0@ épyp 
d\vAa t@ xax@. To me, also, as to Reiche, this appears to de- 
serve the preference over the usual reading, since the collective 
use of épyov might easily be mistaken. In ver. 4, the phrase 
payaipdav popety denotes the power of punishment in general, not 
merely the right over life and death, which is but the highest 
exercise of that power. The expression is commonly under- 
stood of the dagger which the emperors were in the habit of 
carrying as an ensign of the judicial power. (Sueton. Galba, 
e 11, Tacit. Hist. iii. 68). The punishments inflicted by the ma- 
gistracy, therefore, are God’s punishments, since it 1s His minis- 
ter ; as to which it must again be kept in view that St Paul argues 
from the idea of the magistracy, which cannot be done away with 
by individual exceptions. . 

Vers. 5-7. Hence, consequently, fear alone cannot be the mo- 
tive of obedience, but the consciousness of the good itself which 
results to every one from the orderly arrangements of the state. For 
this reason are to be fulfilled even those duties which appear more 
trivial, and, therefore, are very readily neglected ; the trivial is closely 
connected with the great—with the fundamental tone of the mind. 

Ver. 5. avayxn does not denote any outward force, but that 
inward moral control which the truth exercises. The two terms 
épyn and ouveidnats are to be differently referred; the former 
belongs to the magistracy, the latter to the faithful—Ver. 6. 
TeAetre must, on account of the preceding ydp, be the indicative, 
not the imperative‘ For this cause, ?.e. inasmuch as ye recog- 
nize this right of the rulers, it is that ye pay tribute.” In the 
words which follow, the Aecroupyol might be the officers who gather 
the tribute, who must be active for this very purpose (es avro 
rodro, for the collection of it). But in that case, wpooxapte- 
povvres must be taken as the subject, and with this the want of the 
article does not agree. It is better, therefore, to supply, with De 
Wette, the leading notion of the whole sentence, a&pyovres and to 
translate, “‘ for they, the rulers, are God's ministers, who attend 

* upon this very thing,” viz. the Aevroupyety. This construction, 
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indeed, is not without difficulty ; for there is a hardness in taking 
the notion of the Aevroupryeiv out of the Netroupryot Oeod eior, and 
then connecting the ets avro Trobro with mpocKaprepeiy, which also 
does not suit perfectly with it ; but yet it seems to me preferable to 
the other.—In ver. 7 it is a mistake to refer the d7rddoTe maou to 
all men indifferently, as Reiche does ; the ideas which follow relate 
undoubtedly to the authorities, and therefore we must think only of 
the gradations among the authorities. The extension of the idea in 
the 8th and following verses, must not be supposed to have an influ- 
ence so early as ver. 7.* The only question is, for what reason St 
Paul may have chosen this very position for te sentences. Perhaps, 
as has already been hinted, it is intended that the special should be 
represented according to its foundation in the general ; whosoever 
fears and honours the prince, will also pay scot and toll to his 
officers. dpos denotes taxes on persons, rédos, on things. "A7ro- 
dore is to be supplied with the datives. How careful the early 
Christians were even in this point, which is so often treated with 
disregard, appears from Tertullian’s Apolog. c. 42. 

Vers. 8-10. With a remarkably spirited turn St Paul, in the 
following verses, again passes to the subject of love, as that which 
contains the security for the fulfilment of this, as of all other com- 
mands of God. The Apostle keeps to the idea of debt, and char- 
acterizes love as the only debt which can never be cleared off, which 
the Christian may owe with honour. The whole ethical part of 
this epistle is in substance as much a representation of the nature 
of dove as the doctrinal part is an exposition of the nature of fazth, 
and the supplement to that part (cc. ix.—xi.) of hope; hence the 
Apostle can from any point revert to love, which is the fulfilling of 
the law. In the first verses the Apostle probably had in his mind 
the word of Christ, Matt. xxii. 40, as to which the observations in 
my commentary may be compared. 

In ver. 8, oetAere is to be taken imperatively—* ye should not, 
must not owe anything!” Mnéév is used, and not ovdév, in order 
to give prominence to the subjective application ; according to the 
various degrees of inward enlightenment and development the 
notion of guilt contracts or expands—love alone has the wonderful 
quality that the more it is practised the more amply it unfolds it- 
self, and rises in its claims. While, therefore, in other circum- 


L* The original erroneously reads 9th and 8th, for 8th and 7th respectively. ] 
2 
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stances a man stands better in proportion as he owes less, love 1s 
In the best condition the more that it feels itself in debt.* Reiche's 
objections to this idea are altogether mistaken. The ground of his 
error is, that he conceives of love as a commandment, which is 
true only for the position of the Old Testament ; whereas, accord- 
ing to the apostolical view, it is an element, a power, namely, the 
life of God in man. Hence love is as inexhaustible as God him- 
self, and is the absolute fulfilment of the law. In man, however, 
love is growing, and, consequently, is only the fulfilment of the 
law in process of approximation. Ver. 9. It is not intended that 
any exact order shoulg be observed; hence the sixth command- 
ment stands first. The addition ov ~evdopzaprupyaess is spurious, 
according to the best critical authorities. On Aoyos comp. note on 
ix. 6. "AvaxeharatodcOai to comprehend under one chief idea 
(xepddavov) ; it also occurs in Ephesi. 10. As to the quotation 
comp. note on Mark xii. 31, Levit. xix. 18. Ver. 10. wAnpewpa is 
chosen merely on account of vrewAnpexe, ver. 8, and denotes per- 
fect observance. 

Vers. 11, 12. The exhortation to love is indeed one of universal 
force, and it is already found in the Old Testament; yet under the 
New Testament dispensation it has a peculiar meaning.t For in the 
Old Testament the precept of love is intended chiefly to awaken the 
consciousness of the want of it ; whereas in the New Testament, on 
the contrary, it is present as a real source of power. To this char- 
acter of the New Testament the Apostle refers, by way of giving 
point to his exhortation. The time before Christ is in his view 
the period of night, of men’s unconsciousness as to their higher 
origin ; the time since Christ, on the other hand, is the day, since 
the Sun of Righteousness sheds forth His beams, since the true 
consciousness has become awake in man. With this figure, of 
day and night, light and darkness, sleep and waking, St Paul 
proceeds to mix up a second, of putting on armour, for a more 
particular notice of which the notes on Ephes. vi. are to be com- 
pared. The man who has awaked goes also into the fight which 
is appointed for him, and arms himself for it with the armour of 


* Augustine says, with equal beauty and truth, Amor cum redditur, non amittitur, sed 
reddendo multiplicatur. 

+ Vers. 11-14 are historically remarkable, inasmuch as they were the means of the 
conversion of Augustine, that greatest teacher whom the Church had until the Reforma- 
tion.—[ Confess. viii. 29.] 
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light or of the Spirit. (Comp. Rom. vi. 18.) The only difficulty 
which can be felt here is in the words viv yap éyyvrepoy nuov 
9 ouwTnpia, 7) Ore émiorevoapev. These evidently point to the 
_ second coming of Christ, and the perfecting of humanity which 
will then take place, and which is here denoted by cwrnpia. 
Consequently the viv and its relative* 4 Ore apply to the time 
when Paul wrote, as opposed to the time of the first conversion, 
“ Salvation is nearer to us than at the time when we em- 
braced the faith.’ We need not, however, conclude from this 
passage that the Apostle, at the date of this epistle, continued to 
expect the second advent in his own lifetime; he says, indeed, 
no more than that they have advanced nearer to this gteat con- 
cluding act of the world’s history. (Comp. on xi. 18, 14.) The 
exhortation to the faithful, to put off the works of darkness, is 
rather a reminding of the resolution already embraced at their 
baptism, and which ought to be daily renewed. 

Ver. 11. Tocotrm paddov is is to be supplied after xal todro. 
Comp. Heb. x. 25.—Kauzpos is the nature of time generally, 
@pa that which is properly chronic in time. The parenthesis is 
not to be placed (as Griesbach has it) after #yyixev, but after 
émuatevoapev ; the words 7) viE «. Tr. are a more exact descrip- 
tion of xaupos.—Ver. 12. On mpoxdrrw, comp. Luke ii. 52. 
Here the idea of growth, increase, has combined with it the sense 
of being completed, passed by. Reiche erroneously derives azro- 
Ox ye8a from azrobéw, instead of from dazroriOnus. 

Vers. 13, 14. In the admonitions which here follow, we must 
not think of gross manifestations of fleshliness, such as even the 
law punishes, so much as of more delicate spiritual manifestations 
in evil thoughts and inclinations, which may be quelled by a care- 
ful discipline of the body. 

Ver. 18. Evoynpoves is also found in 1 Cor. xiv. 40; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12.—Ka@yos, commessatio, properly roving about in villages, 
thence roving, dissoluteness, in general. Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3. 
Kolrn, bed, is euphemistically put for wechastity.—Ver. 14. The 
phrase Xpiorov évdvcacGat is derived from the figure of @ robe 
of righteousness (Is. lxi. 10); it occurs again in the N. T. at 
Gal. iii: 27. Profane writers also use amrodvecOau and évdvecGas 
in like manner, in the sense of fashioning one’s self unlike or like 
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@ person. (Comp. Dion. Halic, xi., p. 689, Lucian in Gall., c. 
19.)  I[Ipovocay rroveta6ar = mpovocicBar, comp. xii. 17. The 
negative is, on account of the connexion with what follows, to be so 
taken as not to censure the care of the body as such, but only in 
the excess, when it excites the lusts of the flesh. Hence we may 
supply ottws wate after vroveiaGe, since the eis denotes that opera- 
tion which alone is intended to be forbidden. 


SECTION ITI. 
(XIV. 1—XV. 13.) 
OF BEHAVIOUR AS TO THINGS INDIFFERENT. 


By the transition which the contrast suggests, the Apostle comes 
from the improper care of the body to the opposite error of ém- 
proper asceticism, and shows in what manner love ought to bear 
itself towards the maintainers of this tendency. The precepts 
which St Paul gives with reference to this breathe the deepest 
truth, and real freedom—+. ¢., impartiality—of spirit. The follow- 
ing section is the more important in proportion as the errors of 
believers have been, and still are, more frequent in respect of the 
so-called Adiaphora; errors which might have been avoided if 
men had been at pains to apprehend the apostolic counsels more 
deeply in their inward meaning. For there are two classes of 
intermediate things; (1) those connected with moral laxity, and 
(2) others which are connected with moral strictness. It is only 
in respect of the latter that Holy Scripture contains express ad- 
monitions, and especially in the passage before us; respecting 
the former, there are only the general observations as to keeping 
ourselves unspotted from the world. (2 Cor. vi. 14, seqq.) There 
is nowhere a direct prohibition of sharing in dancing, theatrical 
amusements, and the like. This is, doubtless, in part to be ex- 
plained by the circumstance that, in the apostolic age, the severe 
tone of feeling tended much rather to exaggerated strictness than 
to laxity. But assuredly this absence of directions has also its 
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foundation in the whole manner of dealing of the sacred writers. 
They do not begin with outward things, but first change, through 
God's grace, the ground of men’s hearts, convinced that with this 
inward change that which is outward will also be spontaneously 
changed. In the later ages of the Church, as also at the present 
day, this course has often been reversed ; outward things are 
treated as that by which all is decided, and from a forsaking of 
these a change of the inward man is expected. No heart, how- 
ever, is regenerated by forsaking dances, plays, and other such 
indifferent things, but rather the heart which is renewed by regene- 
ration will of itself lose its relish for such trifles. The cause of 
this unwise and unscriptural proceeding is chiefly to be sought in 
this—-that men confound such indifferent things with positive 
divine commands, and treat the former like the latter. It is, in- 
deed, true that nothing is morally indifferent, and that the most 
trivial thing may be good or evil according to the mind with which 
it is done ; but, nevertheless, the notion of Adiaphora is correct, 
and is necessary in ethics. For that which is denounced by divine 
laws must never be done under any conceivable circumstances ; thus 
we must never steal, commit adultery, or abuse the name of God. 
But with the Adiaphora4t is otherwise. In these it is not the act, 
as such, that is sin, but the circumstances under which, the manner 
in which, it is done. Now, because in these matters the question 
is usually about subjective conditions, on which their moral worth 
or unworthiness depends, Holy Scripture wisely avoids defining as 
to things indifferent by objective commands, but seeks always to 
influence the sudjective conditions, in order thereby to sanctify the 
whole. According to these principles St Paul proceeds here as 
elsewhere. He does not command—Ye shall eat flesh, ye shall 
drink wine—although, in an objective view, he held the asceticism 
in question to be wrong, but he exhorts to treat with forbearance 
those who maintain it, and expects their deliverance from that 
error to be the gradual result of the gently transforming power of 
the Spint of God. - 
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§ 19. oF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 
(XIV. 1-23.) 


Vers. 1, 2. The particularity with which St Paul treats these 
ascetics leads us naturally to suppose that they lived in Rome, and 
that the manner of behaving towards them had been a subject of 
discussion there. It is, however, difficult to determine of what 
spiritual tendency these ascetics were, since what St Paul adduces 
respecting them does not seem to agree either with rigid Jewish 
Christians, with Essene, or with Gentile ascetics. For the first 
of these classes kept, indeed, the precepts of the Old Testament as 
to food, but they did not wholly avoid the use of flesh and wine,* 
as St Paul reports of these Roman ascetics (xiv. 2,21) ; for there is 
nothing to afford a foundation for the assumption that in the pas- 
sages in question the subject is only the partaking of flesh offered 
in sacrifice to idols, and of wine used in libations. The Essene 
ascetics, on the other hand, whose life was similar (comp. Josephus 
Vit. § 2, in the description of the ascetic Banus), never lived in 
towns, but in the wilderness. And, again, Gentiles, who in the 
apostolic age also often practised a rigid asceticism, did not observe 
days in the manner related in xiv. 5 of the persons here described. 
It is, therefore, most correct to suppose that in these ascetics we 
have before us persons in whom Jewish principles’ mainly pre- 
vailed, indeed, but in combination with Gentile elements. This 
conclusion is especially supported by the passage, xv. 7, 8, where 
the “‘ strong” are designated as Gentile, and the “weak” as Jewish 
Christians. Such mixtures of elements, in themselves heterogene- 
ous, are not inconceivable in a time of such excitement as that of 
the Apostle’s was. Among the Neopythagoreans and other phi- 
losophical sects of the first century of Christianity, there had been 
developed a sort of religious-moral eclecticism, which might easily 
call forth appearances of this kind. Seneca describes, in his 108th 


* Still such a form of asceticism might easily be developed in Jewish Christians out 
of the Nazarite rule, as appears, among other instances, from that of St James, the 
Lord’s brother, which Hegesippus relates (in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 28)—olvoy xal 
olxepa obx fmiev, obdi Euuxov Epaye. (Comp. my Monum. Hist. Eccl. i. p. 11.) 
Jewish ascetics will be spoken of more particularly in the Introduction to the Pastoral 
Epistles. 
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Epistle, how he himself had for a time been engaged in a similar 
endeavour ; in opposition to the prevailing immorality and volup- 
tuousness, many of the nobler spirits had recourse to ngid self- 
denial. Such a tendency must, indeed, have been repulsed by 
Pharisaical Judaism, but it might very readily amalgamate with 
Essene elements. Eclectics of this kind, then, when they had be- 
come Christians, still persevered in their accustomed way of life ; 
and St Paul desires that they may not be disturbed in it, since they 
did not insist on it as necessary to salvation, as the Jewish Chris- 
tians of Galatia insisted on circumcision. In any case, these as- 
cetics must be altogether and most carefully distinguished from the 
pharisaical Jewish Christians, who every where persecuted St Paul, 
and against whom he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. (Comp. 
Introd. § 8. These Jewish Christians were fanatics who carried 
on attacks against the Apostle ; whereas the Roman ascetics appear 
to have been quiet, anxious persons, who were only unable from 
scruples of conscience to disengage themselves from their accus- 
tomed observances, but did not affect to lay down rules for others. 

In ver. 1, wpocdapBaveoOa signifies forwarding, helpful, sup- 
port.— Mn eis diaxpioes Siadoyopev sc. €XOwor. Ardxpiors is 
opposed to mriaris, as thg condition of inward wavering or uncer- 
tainty. The aoOeveiy wiores brings forward not so much the 
wavering itself as the source of it—the powerlessness of the prin- 
ciple of faith The conjecture da Aoysopeov is unnecessary ; for 
the thoughts are represented as brought into a state of uncertainty 
in the weak.—Ver 2. The form Adyava éo Oley indicates not only 
the refraining from the use of sacrificial flesh, or of animals forbid- 
den in the law, but the avoiding all use of flesh-—an abstinence 
which did not exist in the Jews as such. Adyava denotes all sorts 
of vegetables, as opposed to flesh. 

Vers. 3, 4. Both parties, as well the weaker as the stronger, are 
then warned against one-sided judging of others; the decision is to be 
left to God, who alone can begin and complete the work of regenera- 
tion. 

Ver. 3. xpivewv has the sense of xataxpivew. It is not the judg- 
ment as to the objective ground or want of ground that is forbid- 
den, but the determination as to the personal guilt in the matter— 
the condemning.—IT poceddBero has reference to ver. 1, but is used 
in a modified sense, as it here relates to reception into the Church.— 
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Ver. 4 proves this idea from the circumstance, that no believer is 
lord over another, but all are God's servants, and to Him, conse- 
quently, the case of His servants is also to be left; by judging, we 
place ourselves above the servants, of whom, however, we our- 
selves are ; it is, as it were, God's own affair to keep His servants 
for Himself, and if man thinks to assume the care of it, he invades 
God's province. The form orjxw, formed by aphaeresis from 
éornxa, is very often used by St Paul. Beyond his writings, it oc- 
curs in the New Testament only in Mark xi. 25. 

Vers. 5, 6. It might be supposed that a new class of persons is 
here spoken of; but, from the manner in which the eating is mixed 
up with the observance of days in ver. 6, this is not probable. It 
accords, also, with the whole tendency of such anxious religionists, 
that, where the one scruple exists, the other developes itself like- 
wise. For such points of difference also the Apostle recommends 
forbearance towards the weak, and that each should act faithfully 
according to his own subjective conviction. If this be observed, 
and that with an entire reference to God, He by His Spirit guides 
to the objectively right view also. Ver. 5. By the forms jpépay 
Kptvewv or dpoveiv is expressed the attaching a value to days, ‘such 
as Sabbaths, new-moons, and the like. Kpivew signifies examina- 
tion and selection; povety, careful consideration, valuation. In 
the words xpivew 7racav 7jpépav is expressed the original apostolic 
view, which did not distinguish particular festivals, because to it the 
whole life in Christ had become one festival. As, however, the 
season of the Church's prime passed away, the necessity could not 
but at the same time have again made itself felt, of giving promi- 
nence to points of festival light in the general current of everyday 
life. An Old-Testament-like observance of the Sabbath, such, for 
example, as prevails in England, is, according to this passage, as- 
suredly not that which is objectively correct.* The requisite for 
each of these positions-—neither of which alters the essence of the 
gospel—is an assured conviction, €xaoros ev T@ iSiw vot awAnpo- 
gopeicOw. For mAnpodopetc ba, which is the opposite of daxpi- 
veoOat, see on Rom. iv. 21. In ver. 6, the words xai 6 uy dpovar 
——qpovet are omitted by very many important MSS.; the context, 


* [The reader may be referred to Mr Vansittart Neale’s Essay on “ Feasts and Fasts,” 
London, 1845, for information as to the degree in which the view here censured is coun- 
tenanced by the authority of the English Church and Legislature. } 
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however, imperatively requires them, and it appears, consequently, 
that they have been omitted only because the copyists were misled 
by the homoiotelenton. 

Vers. 7-9. An unreserved devotedness to the Lord 1s that which 
must ever be the essential of the Christian life; whatever can con- 
sist with this may be willingly borne with in a brother. It is not 
until something is remarked in a brother, which might interfere 
with this devotion, that love acquires a right to be jealous. The 
opposition of living and dying is not meant merely to denote abso- 
luteness, but, as ver. 10 shews, to point to the idea of the divine 
judgment, by which all human judgment is excluded. Ver. 7. The 
Christian is neither another's nor his own ; he is wholly God's ; as 
in marriage the wife devotes herself wholly to the husband. The 
presential forms, &, amoOvnoxer, express the ideal, which, indeed, 
is not always actually realized. The believer, however, must always 
keep before him the ideal in its absoluteness; he must always re- 
gard it as his task to bear himself as betrothed unto the Lord, in 
order that by degrees he may realize it to the full. Ver. 8. The 
conjunctive a7roOyjcxwpev is not to be explained (as it is by 
Reiche) by the apostolical view as if Christ might come again be- 
fore the death of many who were then alive—an opinion which we 
are convinced that St Paul had ceased to entertain at the date of 
this epistle—but by the uncertainty of the moment of death. The 
indicative, which is found in many MSS., is assuredly to be re- 
jected. This union of the faithful with the Lord for death and 
life, is then, in ver. 9, regarded as the essential object of His 
work. The life and death of Christ were,-.so to speak, an acquisi- 
tion, a purchase, a conquest of the living and the déAd; with this 
His property no one may interfere. A profound and forcibly prac- 
tical idea! Whosoever knows himself to be thus bound to the 
Lord of the world, will not wish to belong to any other, and will 
loose all ties which might still hold him! The readings vary 
greatly in the words of ver. 9, cai amréOave xai é{noev. The first 
xai is decidedly to be rejected ; it would seem to have been added 
only on account of the xai vexpov. The variations in the verbs 
undoubtedly arose from the position ; it seemed that joey ought 
to stand first, or, if it were meant to denote eternal life, it seemed 
that the present was required. Hence @{ncev was taken in the 
sense of avéfnoev or avéotn. It is probable that sometimes one, 
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sumetimes the other, of these expressions, was at first written in 
the margin, and that from it sometimes one, sometimes both were 
adopted with the text. The explanation of é{yce, which is in any 
case the right reading, as ap aorist and in this position, is indeed 
not free from difficulty. To take it without scruple as equivalent 
to avéfnoe is altogether inadmissible; even where the resurrection 
is referred to, the tense which is used of the simple verb is always 
the present, and never the aorist (comp. Rom. vi. 10, 2 Cor xjii. 
4), even although an aorist preceded. But to explain the aorist, as 
Meyer does, by supposing that it is intended to mark the beginning 
of the condition, is altogether a perversion ; for, in the first place, 
there is no motive for marking the beginning ; and further, this suits 
only with states in time, not for those of eternity. The simplest 
way is to assume a hysteron-proteron for the explanation, and to 
understand {moe of the earthly life of Christ, since Gwvres also 
denotes those who are alive on earth.* By His perfect participa- 
tion in the life of earth and its necessities, the Lord has won for 
Himself the right of dominion over man. (Comp. Heb. ii. 17, 18.) 
This transposition was no doubt caused by the circumstance that 
the idea of dying immediately preceded, and that Paul wished to 
connect with it the parallel with the Saviour. 

Vers. 10-12. The universal equality of all believers, notwith- 
standing their inward differences, admits, then, no judgment of 
one respecting another ; each has to give account for himself in 
the general judgment. If, however, believers, as well as others, 
are here represented as appearing before the judgment-seat of God, 
whereas in John iii. 18 it is said that ‘‘ whosoever believeth on 
Him is not fidged,”t the seeming difference is to be explained 
by the consideration that the Divine declaration of exemption from 
judgment may itself be regarded as an act of judgment. The 
fundamental idea of judgment is the separating from the mass, 
the joining together of what is akin; where this separation has 
already taken place, as in the case of believers (1 Cor. xi. 31) 
it cannot, of course, be again executed in the proper sense; God, 
however, may recognize it as executed, and thus the judgment is 
to be understood in this passage. 


[* Olsh., therefore, would read dwé@ave kai EEnoev, and he translates hat gelebt und 
ist gestorben, i. e., “lived and died.” ] 
+ Eng. Vers. “ He that believeth on Him is not condemned.” 
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Ver. 10. On Byya, compare note on Matt. xxvii. 19, and 2 Cor. 
v.10. For Xpiotov, I follow the reading of Lachmann and 
Reiche, supported by the authorities A.D.E.F.G. QOeov, since 
the substitution of Xpiorod might easily have taken place on 
account of the preceding words.—Ver. 11. The quotation is from 
Is. xlv. 28, and is very free. It expresses, indeed, the idea of 
adoration only, but this is one with the consciousness of depen- 
dence, which is here the subject. Reiche wrongly applies é£opo- 
ANoyjoetas to confession of sins—which, occurring to the paral- 
lelism, cannot possibly be meant. 

Vers. 18-15. The Apostle follows up the negative side with the 
positive. He does not suppress the fact that the ascetics in 
question did not hold the objectively correct view ; but, as their 
subjective error was not one of essential importance, he exhorts 
other Christians not merely to abstain from condemning them, 
but even to accommodate themselves to them. These verses 
(with which the parallel verses, 1 Cor. vin. 9, seqq., are to be com- 
pared) furnish a commentary on the apostolic saying as to becoming 
‘‘a Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles,” (1 Cor. ix. 
20, seqq.) For this idea may easily be misunderstood, as if the 
Apostle allowed us to accommodate ourselves to a// weaknesses ; 
and then an inference might be drawn, that the Reformers did 
amiss in refusing to keep the fasts with the [Roman] Catholics. 
There was, however, the difference, that with these the question 
was not merely of fasting, but of fasting as a means to salvation 
and as a meritorious work ; whereas the ascetics of Rome had no 
such idea of their fasts; and it was on this account only that the 
Apostle could, without injury to the truth, advise accommodation 
to them.* Next, however, the idea in ver. 14 is difficult—ovdey 
kowwov St’ avrov, compared with ver. 20. For by this the laws as 
to food in the Old Testament appear degraded to merely capricious 
ordinances—which is unsuitable to their Divine origin. The 
Apostle, indeed, does not here refer immediately to the rules of the 
Old Testament ; for the Roman ascetics did not adhere closely té 


* This is most clearly shown by 1 Tim. iv. 1, seqq., where St Paul reckons among 
doctrines of devils the forbidding to marry and the abstaining from meats which God 
has created. This, however, applies only to such as make it a principle of doctrine that, 
for the sake of salvation, men must not eat this or that kind of food. 
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these, but went far beyond them; but yet they doubtless presup- 
posed these rules, and only thought to do an opus supererogato- 
rium if they ate no flesh whatever, and abstained from all wine. 
There is, therefore, good ground for inquiring into the relation of 
these apostolical declarations to the laws laid down as to food in 
the Old Testament. Now these laws cannot be merely capricious 
orders ; we cannot conceive that God might have declared other 
animals to be unclean than those which He has declared. In the 
creatures which were declared unclean, the sin of nature must be 
supposed to have been most remarkably concentrated; and in any 
case it seems that, since all nature is defiled by the Fall (comp. 
note as to the «rious, on viii. 18, seqq.), it might rather be said 
that nothing is clean than that all things sre so. Farther, we 
must say that St Paul would have assuredly disapproved of it if 
any one under the law had allowed himself in not observing the 
regulations as to food; which yet would have been objectively 

right, if none of the forbidden animals had been in itself unclean. 

We can and may, consequently, understand the Apostle’s idea 

only in this sense--that through Christ and His sanctifying in- 

fluence the creation has been restored to purity and holiness. If 

it should be said that this influence does not manifest itself as yet, 

but (according to viii. 18) only at the end of the world, and that 

nature still appears as unholy and unclean—the answer is, that 

this is certainly true, but that (1), as is often the case, the inchoate 

work of Christ is already regarded as complete, and (2), the su- 

perior force of Christ’s power in the faithful neutralizes the slighter 

effects arising from nature in such a way that they become as if 

null. The passage before us is therefore to be taken exactly as 

1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, where it is said that “every creature of God is 

good, for it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” 

Ver. 14. We might be inclined to connect év xupip 'Incod with 
what follows, rather than with wérrecopau, but that the position of 
the words is against it. Still, from the mention of the Christian 
conviction the idea must be drawn that Adam’s fall and its conse- 
quences are not to be thought of as removed, until removed by 
Christ. Ver. 15. éxetvov a7roAXve refers of course to the shaking the 
person in his persuasion, and the consequent wavering and doubt- 
ing as to everything, so that amr@Aeva aiwycos is indicated as a pos 
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sible result ofit. The value of even the poorest and weakest brother 
cannot be made more strongly prominent than by the words, tzép 
ov Xpioros amréOave. 

Vers. 16-18. Consequently the point is, to distinguish between 
what is and what is not essential, for which purpose indeed the 
distinguishing principle, the Holy Ghost, is necessarily required. 
Ver. 16. BracdnpeicOw is of course to be understood as mean- 
ing—Do not by your conduct give occasion that the good which 
has been manifested in you be slighted.—Ver. 17. Baovdela r. 
- @. is the community of life which Christ has brought in and 
founded, conceived in the widest sense, both as outward and as 
inward. (Comp. Comment. on Matt. iii. 2.*) Bpdows xal qo- 
ots is a short expression for the attaching importance to eating 
and drinking, whether by abstaining from certain things or by 
eating of everything. We might have expected that the éAevde- 
pla should be brought into prominence ; but since this might itself be 
also carried to a faulty extreme, St Paul puts the general idea, d:- 
katwootvn. The words év IIvevpars ayio are to be extended to all 
the three points named ; for it is intended precisely to exclude the 
self-righteousness to which a mistaken asceticism so readily leads. 
Hence also év rovrm and not tovros is to be read in ver. 18; 
for with the principle of the Holy Ghost all individual virtues are 
implied. 

Vers. 19, 20. From this fundamental principle of the Christian 
life the Apostle proceeds to deduce an exhortation to strive after 
peace, and to edify God's building, not to destroy it by unwise and 
unseasonable instruction.. The persuasion of liberty in such matters 
must be organically developed from within. 

After adAnAous, D.E.F.G. have durdFwpev, which, however, 
cannot well be more than an addition of the copyists. 

Vers. 21-28. “ All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient” (1 Cor. vi. 12); to this Pauline principle the fol- 
lowing exhortation reverts. In cases where any one out of personal 
conviction does or refrains from a certain thing, without making 
his own practice an objective law, his conviction is to be honoured 
by the stronger believer through voluntary abstinence ; for in such 
things of intermediate character the subjective conviction is the 


* (This is, no doubt, the passage intended. The author's reference is to “ vol. i. pp. 
150, seqq.,” which does not agree with the edition before us—the third. | 
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rule of action. For that so important moral principle, wav 6 ov« 
éx mictews, auaptia éoriv is throughout to be taken with this 
necessary restriction, if it is not to lead to the grossest errors. 
Where positive commands or prohibitions of God are in question, 
the subjective conviction has no voice.* As has been already re- 
marked on ver. 1, no conceivable grounds can be a sufficient motive 
for the suspension of a positive command of God. Butin Adia- 
phora, 7.e., not in morally indifferent cases (for such have no exist- 
ence), but in cases for which no positive rule can be laid down, 
because through circumstances they may at one time be morally 
good, at another time wrong, and in which the greater or less de- 
velopment of the subjectivity has an influence—for Adiaphora, the 
personal conviction of the moment, é. e., the mois, is thé decisive 
ground of determination. Hence, also, we cannot say that true 
faith, correct conviction, alone may be the decisive ground which 
determines our action; on the contrary, even that which is ob- 
jectively false may be so. The conviction of these ascetics at 
Rome was of this objectively false nature, and yet St Paul advises 
them to go on according to its dictates, until the Christian life 
should have developed within them toa purer conviction. This, 
however, applies only in the case of such Adzaphora; never in 
cases which are immutably fixed by appointments of God. 

In ver. 21, A. and C. omit the clause 7 oxavdanriferas 4 ac- 
Gevet; and indeed both these verbs appear to be merely supplied 
from what goes before. In vers. 22, the reading ov mlorw iv 
Exyets KaTa TeavTov, Exe x. T. X. Only interferes with the idea; yet 
it 18 supported by A.B.C. 


§. 20. CHRIST AN EXAMPLE OF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 


(XV. 1-18.) 


That the insertion of the concluding doxology (xvi. 25-27), be- 
tween the xivth and xvth chapters, is altogether unsuitable, has been 


* An addition to Luke vi. 4, which is contained in the MS. D., is very highly instruc- 
tive for the understanding of this passage. It is, indeed, unquestionably spurious, and 
probably belongs to an apocryphal gospel; but the idea is genuinely Christian, and 
perhaps the whole incident related may have really taken place. It is there told that 
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already fully shown in the Introduction (§ 1.) The connexion of 
the following passage, (xv. 1-13), with the preceding is so close, 
that the division of chapters ought to have been different. It is not 
until ver. 14 that an entirely new subject comes in. The earlier 
verses are merely a setting-forth of Christ as a pattern of the con- 
duct towards the weak recommended in chapter xiv. 

Ver. 1, 2. St Paul here clearly distinguishes two classes among 
the Christians of Rome (and the same may be assumed as to all 
churches) ; the one includes'the strong (Suvaroz), the other, the 
weak (advvarot, acOevets). The distinction between the two is to 
be sought in the degrees of spiritual development, especially of the 
yvaots, which gives insight into the peculiar connexion of doctrines 
and laws. Among these classes it 1s the duty of the stronger to- 
wards the weaker not to live after their own pleasure, but lovingly 
to bear with the infirmities of the others. 

On éaur@ apéoxew and 7 WAncloy apéoKev, comp. 1 Cor. x. 
33, Galat. i. 10. Itis the nature of love to go out of itself, to live 
not in itself but in others. 

Ver. 3. This love towards the weak manifested itself in perfect 
purity in the Saviour (Phil. ii. 7), who left all His glory to enter 
into the deepest ignominy for man. According to this conception, 
the quotation from Ps. lxix. 10 stands in exact connexion with the 
course of the Apostle’s ideas. The living not for one’s own pleasure 
but for that of our neighbour is always a self-denial, which grieves 
the flesh; this self-denial Christ practised in the purest form, as is 
manifested in His course of suffering. He loved those who hated 
Him, and out of love willingly endured all the ignominy which 
they heaped on Him, and all this for the building up of the work 
of God. 

On quotations from the same lxixth Psalm, compare Matt. xxvii. 
39, seqq.; John ii. 17, xix. 28; Rom. xi. 9. The words are 
quoted exactly from the LXX. 

Vers, 4—6. Exactly as in the passage, Rom. iv. 28, 24 (on which 
compare the comment), St Paul again announces the important 
canon of interpretation—that the whole substance of Scripture is 


Jesus saw a man working on the Sabbath, and said to him, «el oldas ri aoisis, paxd- 
ptoe el, ei 3é ai oldas, dwixardparo: cal wapaBatne el rou vduov. In these words, 
the sidévae expresses the same which is here signified by wiorevew, namely the settled 
subjective conviction. 
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designed for man and for his instruction. It is not, therefore, t¢ 
be understood according to its outward letter, but rather according 
to what is inward; 7. e., according to the Eternal Spirit which 
pervades its whole substance, and which renders it a mirror of truth 
for all times and for all circumstances. This external purport of 
the Scriptures, however, is recognized by the mvevparuxos alone ; 
it is Spirit alone that discerns and understands the Spirit. The 
reason why St Paul here gives especial prominence to the ideas of 
patience and consolation is, because the relation to the weak mem- 
bers of the Church of God itself has in it something especially 
trying,* and for this the believer requires above everything con- 
solation and strength to endure. The Apostle then expressly 
wishes his readers the communication of these gifts, in the hope 
that in their power all such differences may be overcome, and 
unity may be preserved. 

Ver. 4. On account of the chief idea—of Scripture and its sig- 
nificancy for men, the words tov ypadev are to be referred (as by 
Reiche) to both the preceding genitives, wrowovns and mapa- 
KAnoews, not (as by De Wette) to the latter only. The intention 
here is, of course, to characterize Scripture as the channel of grace 
which God employs in order to work patience and comfort in 
men. Ver. 5. The expression Qeds ris tropovns Kat wapa- 
KNjnoews denotes the all-sufficient God as the real source of these 
gifts; He may be designated according to all that is good and 
beautiful, because He includes all in Himself. Similar expres- 
sions occur, Rom. xv. 18, 83; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Cor.i. 8. On 
the former eds xal zrarnp 'Incod Xpicrod, comp. note on 2 Cor. 
1. 8. For duoOupadov, comp. Acts i. 14. 

Vers. 7, 8. By a peculiar turn, St Paul further sets forth the 
person of the Lord as an example of merciful love towards the 
weak, in that out of mercy He called the Gentiles into His king- 
dom. It is evident that the Gentile Christians are here conceived 
of as the strong, and the Jewish Christians as the weak; whence it 


* The Christian does not make any claims on the world, since he knows that in it the 
Spirit of God is not; but so much the more does the believer, in the beginning of his 
life of faith, make claims on the Church. Every neophyte is a born Donatist; he re- 
quires that the Church should be the perfected kingdom of heaven! The continual 
striving with the weaknesses of the brethren is the most difficult self-denial for the faith- 
ful, even as in the Saviour's life it was one of the most trying necessities that he had 
unceasingly to contend with the perversities and weaknesses of his disciples. 
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results that the Roman ascetics cannot possibly have derived their 
views from Gentile sources alone. But it has been fully shewn in 
the Introduction (§.3), that these Roman Jewish Christians are not 
to be regarded as judaizers in the same sense as the Galatians were 
so. In a peculiar manner the Apostle now represents the relation 
of Christ to the Jews as a matter of duty ; because of the promises 
made to the fathers, it was in a manner necessary, for the sake of 
His truth, that God should send Christ to the Jews. It was there- 
fore out of mere mercy that the gospel was preached to the Gentiles, 
inasmuch as they had no right to lay claim to the fulfilment of pro- 
mises. The whole manner of representing the matter is, of course, 
to be understood xar’ dv@pwrrov ; for in a preceding part of the 
epistle (ch. x.), St Paul had reproved the Jews for the very fault 
of supposing that God owed them His favour. His object here is, 
to impress upon the Gentiles the advantages of the Jews, and, 
therefore, he makes use of this particular form of stating the case. 

Ver. 7. On mpocdapPaverbas comp. note on xiv. 1.—Ver. 8. 
rey 5é, “ Now I mean—lI intend to say.” The title Sudxovos mrept- 
Tous, used of Christ, occurs only here. So strong an expression 
is intentionally chosen, in order to represent Israel in its exalta- 
tion. Baur has, without ground, (comp. Introd. § 1.) declared the 
expression unpauline, and characterized the following émép dAn- 
Oelas cod as containing too great a concession to the Jewish 
Christians. For in the dsdxovos there is only a reference to the 
devotedness of Christ, which is represented as a serving in Matt. 
xx. 28 also; and that the salvation in Christ is primarily intended 
for the Jews, was clearly declared by the wp@rop in i. 16, and in 
like manner in ix. 5, xi. 16, 28, as it is by Christ himself, Matt. 
xv. 24. All that it implies, therefore, is, that Israel is the people 
of the covenant, and that the truth of God requires the fulfilment 
of his promises on it. 

Vers. 9-13. The calling of the Gentiles, as the idea which actu- 
ates the Apostle, is again represented by means of quotations from 
the Old Testament as purposed by God. The passages are taken 
from Ps. xvii. 50; Deut. xxx. 43; Ps. cxvil. 1; Is. xi.10. Paul 
almost entirely follows the LXX. in his citations. 

Ver, 10. ‘H ypad7 is to be supplied to Aéyer. In the quotation, 
ver. 10, the Hebrew text varies from the LXX., who perhaps read 


it differently —Ver. 12. ‘Ieccat, Jesse, the father of David. The 
2D 
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root of Jesse or David is Christ, as branch or son of David. Comp. 
Revel. v. 5, xxii. 16; Ecclus. xlvii. 26.—O auortdpevos dpyeuv, 
‘‘ He who is born or destined for rule;” for avictac@ast is here to 
be taken in the sense of ‘‘ to appear, to announce one’s self as. — 
Ver 18. The triple év gave occasion for alterations; some MSS. 
wholly omitted év r@ muctevew, others the év before 77 eA7ibe. 
But the not altogether proper accumulation of prepositions is itself 
an evidence for the correctness of the usual reading. 


SECTION ITI. 
(XV. 14—88.) 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following section is really only a sort of appendage to the 
ethical part, which properly ends at xv. 13. The Apostle begins 
by apologizing for the free admonitions which he has ventured to 
give to the Romans, and then gives information as to his intended 
travels, at the same time expressing a wish that he may be able to 
visit the Christians of Rome, (xv. 22-383.) 


§ 21. aPpoLocy. 
(XV. 14-21.) 


It seems at first sight somewhat strange that the Apostle apolo- 
gises for his serious admonitions. It looks, as it were, worldly, 
that he, the Apostle clothed with divine authority, speaks as if he 
might possibly have been too bold in what he had said. Ver. 20, 
however, shews what induced him to this turn. Even although 
disciples of his might have been at work at Rome (comp. Introd. 
§ 3), still St Paul could not altogether regard the Church in Rome 
as his own, since he had not been its founder. According, then, 
to his principle of never invading another's field of labour, there 
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arose in him the apprehension, that his free-spoken language to 
the Romans might be made a crime by the Jewish opponents who 
everywhere followed in his track, and that by their insinuations the 
Romans might be prejudiced against him. This possible danger 
the Apostle seeks to avert by the following capéatio benevolentie, 
in which he places himself as a brother on a level with them (as in 
1, 12), without asserting his dignity as a teacher and an Apostle of 
the Lord. Baur and Kling have altogether groundlessly taken 
offence at this. It is naturally understood that here the question 
is not of any hypocritical or flattering captatio benevolentia, but 
of one which is pure and true, and such St Paul often makes use 
of. In 1 Cor.i. 4, seqq., he praises the Corinthians, although he 
had much to blame in them. To this kind belong also the pas- 
sages, 2 Cor. vii. 4, seqq.; vii. 12, seqq. 

Vers. 14-16. If there had indeed been contentions among the 
Romans like those in Galatia, ver. 14 would contain an untruth. 
The Roman Church was really in a good condition (i. 8); hence 
St Paul could praise it with truth. His boldness in admonition he 
excuses on the ground of his high calling, which (he says) makes 
the Gentile world his especial care, and makes it his task to pre- 
pare it as a holy sacrifice, well-pleasing to God. 

Ver. 14. xal avdréos éyw, “I as well as others,” even although in 
appearance my admonitions indicate the contrary — AyaOwovvn is 
also found Ephes. v. 9,  Thes i.11. It belongs to the later 


7 


Greek, As this denotes the condition, so does yvmous the know- ° 


ledge respecting it; these two elements constitute the capacity for 
vovOerety.—Ver. 15. On account of the amo jépous, the ToAynpo- 
Tepov cannot apply to the writing itself, but only to the manner of 
writing in some parts, especially from chap. xi. onwards. The 
words @s¢ é7ravapiuvnoKey suppose every thing to be before known 
to the Romans, and are, consequently, a mitigating expression.— 
Xdpu signifies again, as in xii. 8, the apostleship.—Vor. 16. St 
Paul by a grand figure represents himself as an officiating priest, 
and the Gentile world as a great sacrifice to be consecrated to God 
(7rpospopd), which he had to offer to God through the gospel 
(tepoupyety), so that the whole Christian process of sanctification 
appears as an adorning of the sacrifice which is to be consecrated 
to God. Aetroupyos properly signifies one who administers busi- 


ness of the state, and secondarily often stands as equivalent to dea- 
2D2 
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xovos (Rom. xiii. 6) ; by the LXX. it is commonly used of priestly 
servants. This is the only place in the N. Test. where tepoupyetv 
occurs ; it is the proper term for sacrificing. Hesychius explains 
lepoupryet by Ove, tepd épydteras. 

Vers. 17-19. The mention of his apostolic calling very naturally 
leads the Apostle on to speak of its blessed effects, which are such 
as to give him an apparent warrant for administering admonition to 
the Romans. The whole of this blessed efficacy he humbly refers 
to Christ, without claiming any part of it for himself. The help of 
the Lord, however, manifests itself quite as much through ordinary 
as through extraordinary supports. 

Ver. 17. Kavynous is to be taken as in iii. 27, in the sense of 
“ occasion for boasting.”—T'a mpos Tov Ocov is to be taken as an 
accusative absolute— as regards the cause of God.”’—Ver. 18. 
The transition is somewhat obscure, and so is the term AaAew Te OY 
ou x. 7.2. If, however, we only take in its positive form the idea 
which is here negatively expressed, it is quite simple ; instead of 
saying—‘ I shall not venture to bring forward any thing which 
Christ hath not done by me,” the same idea may be thus expressed : 
‘‘ T shall never venture to glory in my deeds, but will proclaim the 
glory of Christ alone.” MReiche’s objections to this way of taking 
it are not to the point. He supposes the negative to apply, not to 
the manner of the operation, but to the operation itself; and, 
moreover, that St Paul could not intend here to disclaim the con- 
version of the Gentile world, inasmuch as in the preceding and fol- 
lowing parts of the epistle he ascribes it to himself. According, 
however, to the way of understanding the words which we have 
indicated, both these objections are needless. He does not disclaim 
the conversion, but regards himself wholly as Christ's servant, and 
hence refers it wholly to the Lord. Consequently the idea is meant to 
refer precisely to the operation itself, and not to the manner of it, to 
which the interpretation here given in nowise constrains us.— Aoy@ 
Kad épy@ signify the ordinary operation of grace ; ev duvdyer on- 
pelwv Kat tepatwv, that which is extraordinary—through cha- 
rismata, for fuller details as to which the comment. on 1 Cor. 
xii. is to be compared. In the words év duvduer Hvevparos 
drylov, the common source of both is named.—Ver. 19. IAnpoby 
evaryryéXcov is certainly not a Chaldeism, according to the Chaldee 
sy), which means, fifst, to 7/7, and secondarily, to teach; but 
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like the form Aoyov wAnpody, to bring a discourse to an end, to 
speak completely to an end (Col. i. 25), it has the sense of “ to 
publish in its whole compass,” == «npvocew. That St Paul visited 
Illyria itself, is nowhere related ; probably he only proceeded as 
far as the boundary of this province during his residence in Mace- 
donia. 

Ver. 20. St Paul feels himself further induced to mention the 
principle of his action as an apostle (Gal. ii.), according to which 
he wrought only where no one had before preached, in order to avoid 
building on another's foundation. If indeed the passage ov» d7rov 
avopacbn Xpiords were literally taken, St Paul would have been 
obliged to refrain from preaching at Rome also; but, 1, no other 
apostle had preached there, and this was the very point of his de- 
termination, in order that the spheres of operation might not come 
into any conflict ; and, 2, the population of Rome was greater than 
that of many a!province, and, consequently, as several apostles 
might labour in different parts of the same province, so also Peter 
and Paul might preach together in Rome. 

Ver. 20. DiroripeicOar, properly to strive after honour, and 
thence ¢o strive with zeal in general. The accusative of the par- 
ticiple refers to we, ver. 19. QvozdoOn means more than simply 
to be preached, viz., to be named as Saviour, i.e., to be acknow- 
ledged as such. Ver. 21 is quoted from Is. lii. 15, closely accord- 
ing to the LXX. In the quotation zepi avrod is, according to 
Paul's intention, to be taken as masculine, and referred to Christ. 


§ 22. NOTICE OF JOURNEYS. 
(XV. 22-83.) 


Ver. 22-24. In this principle of his, then, St Paul also finds 
the ground of his never having as yet visited Rome, because the 
gospel was already spread there. It was not until after it should 
have been diffused in the eastern provinces of the Roman empire 
that he could hope to be at liberty to gratify his wish to see Rome. 
Even then, however, it would not be so that Rome should be the 
proper mark of his travels in the West, but he only hoped that he 
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might be able to touch it in passing on towards Spain. The only 
thing which seems surprising here is, how St Paul can say unxére 
torroyv éywv év Tols KAiwact TovTo.s, since he was yet far from 
having preached every where in Greece and Asia Minor. We 
see him always labour in the great chief towns of provinces, and 
then devolve on his assistants, who were fixedly stationed there, 
the further diffusion of the gospel from these points. Moreover, he 
undoubtedly did not believe that every individual was to be received 
into the Church, but only those who, according to God's gracious 
election, were ordained unto eternal life. His task, therefore, ap 
peared to him to be that of every where breaking ground and 
preaching the gospel to all nations for a witness concerning them ; 
and this he might regard as fulfilled in the eastern provinces. 

Ver. 22. The &0 refers to ver. 20, “ by reason that I always 
found much yet to be done in the East.” The évexorrropmy, se. 
odov is to be taken thus—‘“ The way was cut off for me, I was 
hindered.” (Comp. Acta xxiv. 4; Galat. v. 7; | Thess. ii. 18; ! 
Pet. iii. 7. Tad awodAd = qoAdaKis. — Ver. 23. xKAdua, from 
the inclination of lands towards the pole,—a geographical term 
of the ancients. Paul’s wish to visit Rome is no doubt to be 
explained from the circumstance that in that city he saw the 
centre of the heathen world. He wished to preach in the seat 
of the prince of this world the kingdom of the Lord of heaven. 
—Ver. 24, This passage is certainly insufficient to prove that 
St Paul executed his plan, which is here merely represented as 
possible, of going into Spain. But yet the necessity of supposing 
a second imprisonment,* combined with the statement of Clement 
of Rome (Ep. i. and Cor. ch. v.), that St Paul penetrated eds 70 
Tépna THS Svcews—(an expression which, when written at Rome, 
can only be understood of Spain)—render it in the highest degree 
probable that the great Apostle of the Gentiles was also preserved 
by God for the complete fulfilment of his vocation. He does not 
speak of Rome as the proper object of his journey, because Christ 
was already known there (xv. 20); he only wishes to salute the 
Roman Christians in passing. He was, however, afterwards invo- 
luntarily detained there for a long time. The reading €Aevoopat 


* Compare Introd. to the Pastoral Epistles. 
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mpos wpas, édaritw ydp is opposed by so many and important 
critical authorities that it ought undoubtedly to be rejected.* Rink 
and De Wette, however, endeavour to assert the genuineness of the 
words against Lachmann, because A.B.C. have the yap, and with 
this conjunction the whole clause stands or falls. It is more cor- 
rect to suppose, with Meyer, that the words were early interpolated, 
and that when the original text was restored in A.B.C., the yap 
still remained.—IT porreupOjvaz relates to the convoy usually given 
to apostles on their leaving a place; comp. Acts xv. 3, xvii. 14, 
seqq.; xx. 88; xxi. 5.—Tyuav éwrrnoda, until I be filled with 
you, satiated ; the addition of aid pépovus is intended to signify 
the insatiableness of the Apostle’s longing. 

Vers. 25, 26. In the first place, however, he remarks, he has be- 
fore him a journey to Jerusalem, whither he has to convey a col- 
lectiont forthe poor Christians of that city. How on this journey 
he was arrested at Jerusalem, afterwards remained two years in prison 
at Ceesarea, and at length was taken to Rome as a prisoner, is (as is 
well known), fully related in the Acts of the Apostles. On the xou- 
vovia or dtaxovia for the poor of Jerusalem, compare more patti- 
cularly the notes on Galat. ii. J0; 1 Cor. xvi.; 2 Cor. vii. 9; 
Acts xix. 21; xxiv. 17.—Ver. 26. The expression eis Tovs wTw- 
yous Tay dyiwy shewsthat not ad/ the Christians of Jerusalem were 
in poverty ; hence the community of goods cannot have produced 
the poverty, or at least it cannot itself have been long in force. 

Vers. 27-29. In the observation that the believers of Macedonia 
and Achaia had regarded themselves as debtors to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, there is implied a delicate hint for the Romans, that they 
should also do so, and consequently should contribute to the collec 
tion. After accomplishing this business, the Apostle continues, he 
hopes to go to Spain by way of Rome, and he knows that he shall 
not come to them without a blessing. ; 

Here again, as in verses 8 and 9, the Jews are regarded as the 
first rightful possessors of the gospel, the priestly nation for man- 
kind, as it were, to which earthly things are to be given for hea- 
venly, in like manner as to the individual spiritual pastor (1 Cor. 
ix. 18, 14).—Ver. 28. YoppaylferGar denotes securing, making 


® (Thus the reading will be as édy (or dv) wopatdmpar els thy Xwaviav, thrifw 
sawopevopevos Gedcacbar vuas.] 
+ On St Paul's purpose as to the collections, comp. the remarks on 1 Cor, xvi. 1. 
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fast, in general. Here the personal conveyance is the means of 
the secure delivery. The explanation of this passage which has 
been attempted by Bottger (Beztr. Part. iii. pp. 67, seqq.), can 
hardly be regarded as other than an utter failure. He wishes to 
illustrate it by the Roman laws, which prescribed in what manner 
contracts ought to be sealed, and to be secured against falsification. 
Ver. 29. oléa is more than subjective conjecture ; it is certainty of 
conviction, because he had a word of the Lord for his warrant. 
(Comp. Acts xxiii. 11.) I2Ajpapa evroyias = wAodros evAo- 
yias, rich, full blessing. The reading aAnpodopla for mAz- 
pwpwa has indeed D.E.F.G., in its favour, but Paul uses this ex- 
pression not in the sense of mAovros, but for “ firm conviction,” 
which is not applicable in this place. 

Vers. 30-33. The Spirit of the Lord, however, signified to the 
Apostle, at the same time, the sufferings which threatened him 
from the enmity of the Jews; hence he recommends himself to the 
intercession of the believers at Rome, for deliverance from their 
hands. The knowledge of the Divine plans, therefore, was not in 
St Paul of a fatalistic nature; he does not say—I know that I 
must surely go to Rome, and therefore I have no need of any pre- 
caution or of any intercession ; rather it was a lively, free acquaint- 
ance with the plans of the free personal God, which are fulfilled 
through the working together of the free actions of free beings. 

Ver. 31. The evmpdcdexros indicates, that St Paul supposes 
even the Christians of Jerusalem to be prejudiced against him, as 
is confirmed also by Acts xxi. Instead of dvatravowpat, D. and 
E. read avai, and F.G. dvayvyd pel tuav. The Oriental 
MSS., however, unanimously support the usual reading.—Ver. 33. 
As the ethical portion is here ended, St Paul concludes it with a 

. short doxology. It is, however, in the nature of the case, that for 
so rich a letter he reserves a more full-toned conclusion ; this does 
not follow until quite at the end, after the greetings. 
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PART IV. 
(XVI. 1-27.) 


SALUTATIONS AND CONCLUSION. 


It has been already shewn in the Introduction (§i.), that there 
is no ground whatever to warrant us in denying that this conclud- 
ing chapter was written by the Apostle, or belongs to the epistle. 
The great number of the salutations is certainly striking, when it 
is considered that Paul had not yet been at Rome. As, however, 
this city formed the central point of the then world, where people 
from all countries met, and from which journeys were taken into 
all parts of the vast Roman empire,* it is intelligible that St Paul 
may even in it have had a particularly numerous acquaintance. 
And, moreover, it is nowise necessary to suppose that St Paul knew 
them all personally ; he had, doubtless, heard of many of the Ro- 
man Christians through Aquila and Priscilla, and now greets them 
as acquaintances known not in person but in the spirit. 


§ 23. GREETINGS. 
(XVI. 1-20.) 


Vers. 1, 2. First, St Paul recommends to the Christians of 
Rome the deaconess Phoebe, who was no doubt the bearer of the 
epistle. She did not serve the Church in Corinth itself, but in 
Cenchrea, to which place also it thus appears that the gospel 
had already spread. Ver. 1. “H Sudxovos, afterwards 7 Svaxov- 
iooa, denotes the female ministers of the Church, whom the rites 
of the early Church, especially in baptism, and the position of the 


* On this compare the passage from Athenaeus, Deipnos i. fol. 20, quoted by Neander, 
Apost. Zeitalter, vol. i. p. 348, note. Thy Pwpalwy modw émrerouhy rns olxouuévns, 
iv 9 ouvidety Ect macas Tas WoAus idpunévas—xal yap Bra Ta 2Oyn AOpdws ad- 
To0: cuvwxiorat. With especial reference to Christendom, Irenzeus, as is well known, 
says of Rome and the Church there—“ Ad hanc enim ecclesiam propter potiorem princi- 
palitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, h.e.eos qui sunt undique fideles.” 
(adv. Haer. II. iii. p. 201, edit. Grabii. 
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female sex in the East, imperatively required. For more particular 
information, compare the commentary on 1 Tim. iii. 8. Cenchrea 
was the name of the eastern port of Corinth ; Lechaeus of the west- 
ern.— Ver. 2. €v xupiy, in the mind and in the name of Christ, 
because she is a Christian, and as befits such an one. Grotius 
rightly observes, that St Paul does not say mwapdoraris, 7¢. é., 8 
helper, but mpootaris, i. e., a chief, a patroness. By this title 
of honour Paul intends to raise her consideration, and to make his 
recommendation more complete. 

Vers. 3, 4. For an explanation how Aquila and Priscilla could 
already be again at Rome, whereas 1 Cor. xvi. 19 represents them 
as still being at Ephesus, the observations in the Introduction, § 1, 
may be compared. It is not known to what occurrences Paul here 
refers. As to this celebrated family in general, see note on Acts 
xviii. 19. In Rome, as well as at Corinth and Ephesus, it appears 
to have had in its dwelling the place of assembly (éxaAnola Kat’ 
olxov), for a division of the city. A city of such extent as Rome 
must naturally have very early had places of assembly in various 
parts of it. 

Ver. 3. IIpioxa is the original form of the name, but IIpw- 
KiAXNa is more commonly used for the wife of Aquila. The phrase 
tTpaynrov wrotiOévae is figurative, and means, to expose ones 
self to the most evident dangers. 

Vers. 5-7. The persons here named are not further known. The 
title amapy7 denotes the first convert of a city or province. In- 
stead of 'Ayaias, we should read, agreeably to the best critical au- 
thorities, “Acias, t. e., Asia proconsularis. For according to 1 
Cor. xvi. 15, Stephanas was the first fruit of Achaia. De Wette, 
however, has observed, in favour of the former reading, that that 
passage may itself have been the very cause of an alteration, and 
further, that arapy7 need not be precisely limited to an individual, 
inasmuch as several persons might have been named together as 
the first converts. But in that case it would probably be “ one of 
the first fruits."——Ver. 7. Junia appears to have been the wife of 
Andronicus ; it is not known where they were fellow-prisoners with 
St Paul. Their relationship to him is probably to be understood 
only of national connexion. The title of Apost/es is of course to be 
taken here in the wider sense of the word. Comp. Acts xiv. 4, 14. 

Vers. 8-12. The names which follow are also unknown. The 
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formula in ver. 10, rods é« Tay ’AptotoBovAov is to be filled up 
like tovs é« tav Napxiocov, rods dvtas év xupiw in ver. 11— 
those among the slaves of Aristobulus or Narcissus who have become 
believers. Narcissus, the well-known favourite of Claudius (Sue- 
ton. Claud. 28), had been some years dead at the date of the epis- 
tle, and therefore cannot well be meant here. 

Vers. 18-16. It is of course only in a figurative sense that St 
Paal styles the mother of Rufus hs mother, from her having shewn 
motherly love towards him. The expressions in vers. 14 and 15, o¢ 
aberxgot atv avtois are to be explained like 4 éxxAnola Kat’ 
olxov in ver. 6—the brethren attached to their community or circle, 
so that the persons named are to be regarded as the presbyters and 
deacons of this church.—Ver. 16. As to the kiss of peace, comp. 
1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Pet. v. 14. 
The Christians regarded themselyes as members of one family of 
God, and expressed the consciousness of this spiritual unity by the 
symbol of the kiss. The addition domdlovras tas ai éxxdAnoiar 
jaca, tov Xptorov is omitted by some authorities; perhaps be- 
cause it was supposed that the greetings were not in place before 
the section xvi. 21, seqq. In the common text, waca alone is 
wanting, doubtless because it was supposed that Paul could not 
know whether all churches on earth saluted the Romans. But no 
doubt 7racaz is to be understood only of the various churches of 
Corinth and its ports. 

Ver. 17, 18. It is not until here, quite at the end of the epistle, 
that we find a short admonition against divisions, couched in alto- 
gether general language, which may be referred to the Judaizing 
party which persecuted Paul everywhere, but which wrought in Ga- 
latia especially with so pernicious effect. The circumstance of its 
being conceived and introduced so abruptly, and in such general 
terms, is most decisive evidence that the erroneous teachers in 
question did not actually exist in Rome, but that St Paul only 
wished to give a warning against them, with a view to the possible, 
and unhappily only too likely case, that they might make their 
appearance there also. The edict of Claudius, which still con- 
tinued in operation, and only by degrees fell into oblivion, was no 
doubt the only cause which had until then preserved Rome free 
from these opponents of St Paul.* 


* De Wette and Meyer also acknowledge, that the passage cannot prove, as Baur as- 
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The term dday7, fv tpets éudbere, is an indication not to be 
mistaken that it was disciples of St Paul who had first preached at 
Rome.—Ver. 18. The charge of serving their belly is not to be so 
understood as if Paul meant to represent them as persons of grossly 
sensual habits; for this is precisely what the Pharisaical Jewish 
Christians usually were not; the meaning is only to describe them 
as working for themselves and their own advantage, not for Christ. 
(Comp. on Matt. xxiii., and Phil. iii: 19.) XpnoroXoyda usually 
includes the bad subsidiary meaning, of kind and gentle speech 
without deeds to correspond. In exactly a similar way evAoyia is 
here used in its properly classical signification ; it stands for words 
fair and well put together, but of deceptive appearance. The omis- 
sion of evAoylas originates only with such as understood the word in 
the sense of blessing, which it usually bears in the New Testament, 
and which they naturally, according to the context, regarded as un- 
suitable in this place. 

Vers. 19, 20. With respect to this danger, however, St Paul 
trusts to the obedience (i7raxon) of the Roman Christians, and 
therefore expresses the hope, that they may be found no less wise 
and prudent than free from falsehood ; with God's help they then 
would soon overcome all evil, together with the prince of darkness. 

Ver. 19. ‘Y2raxon eis mdvras adixero, as is said in i. 8, of the 
faith of the Romans. The 7é has wrongly been omitted before 
ef’ viv ; it is intended precisely to bring out a particular feature 
in the Romans as a subject of joy. The reference to Matt. x. 16, 
is not to be mistaken in the end of the verse.—Ver. 20. The God 
of peace is placed in contrast with the author of all strife, who 
works by his instruments here on earth. The power of God in the 
faithful—Christ in them—bruises the head of the serpent. The 
words ouyrpivrer tir6 Tovs médas contain an allusion to Gen. iii. 
15. The form of conclusion, 7 yapus «. 7. X. is undoubtedly genu- 
ine, although it is wanting in D.E.F.G. 


serts, that there had already been disputes with Jewish Christians at Rome, but only that 
the Apostle is anxious to provide against their breaking out there as in other churches. 
In addition to the Epistle to the Galatians, compare especially 2 Cor. ii. and Phil. iii. 
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§ 24. CONCLUSION. 
(XVI. 21—27.) 


The verses 21-24 cannot but seem somewhat strange if one as- 
cribe them to St Paul. For ver. 22 is, in any case, an addition by 
the penman of the epistle, Tertius himself; but how singular it 
would be if ver. 21 were by St Paul, ver. 22 by Tertius, and vers. 
28, 24, by St Paul again! There is, too, the circumstance, that 
St Paul had already concluded his salutations before the exhorta- 
tion in vers. 17-20, with the comprehensive form domdlovtas tpas 
ai exKrAnoia tacat Tov Xpuctod. Is it then to be supposed that, 
after this, he added some others by way of supplement? It is far 
simpler to assume, that the great doxology, vers. 25-27, was im- 
mediately connected with the blessing in ver. 20, but that (accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of Eichhorn which we have adopted, comp. 
Introd. § 1), it was written on a small separate parchment, as the 
larger was already full. The back of this small parchment remained 
empty, and this the writer Tertius then employed for writing in his 
own name, ver. 21-24, including the blessing. The only objection 
which may be made to this is, that Timothy is styled ovvepryds pov, 
and Gaius £évos pov, which seems to point to St Paul rather than 
to Tertius. There is not, however, any discoverable ground why 
. Tertius also might not have styled himself a fellow-labourer of 
Timothy, or connected by hospitality with Gaius. But even if this 
were an inconvenience, it will bear no comparison with the difficul- 
ties in which we must entangle ourselves if we refer the verses to 
St Paul.’ 

Vers. 21, 22. As nothing further is known of Tertius, some have 
wished to identify him with Silas, the well-known companion of St 
Paul, and to regard his name as merely the Latin translation of 
the Hebrew sandy), ‘the third.” There is, however, no historical 
ground that can be adduced for this conjecture. The addition 6 
ypdras denotes the penman, as St Paul was in the habit of dic- 
tating his epistles. (Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Col. iv. 18, 2 Thess. 
iii. 17, and Galat. vi. 11.) 

Ver. 28, 24. Gaius is undoubtedly the person named in 1 Cor. 
i. 14, whom St Paul himself had baptized. In Acts xix. 29, xx. 
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4, 3 John 1, other persons of this name are spoken of. The ex- 
pression £évos THs éxxAnoias 6Ans, signifies that Gaius had at 
Corinth the assemblies of a congregation in his house. Erastus 
occurs perhaps in Acts xix. 22, 2 Tim. iv. 20; but if so he must 
have resigned his office as manager of the city funds. —The blessing 
in ver. 24 is also best referred to Tertius, as St Paul had already 
used the same words in ver. 20. It is precisely on account of the 
repetition that the MSS. A.C. and other critical authorities have 
omitted it. 

25-27. On the position of the great concluding doxology, and 
on the variations of MSS.,* and the learned hypotheses connected 
with it, compare the remarks in the Introduction, § 1. As we can- 
not adopt Reiche’s hypothesis of the spuriousness of the doxology, 
on account of its internal nature, and as Glickler’s view—that Ter- 
tius was the author of this doxology, as well as of the preceding 
verses—is also improbable, inasmuch as Tertius would assuredly 
not have written xaTa Td evayyéAvwov yrov, Hichhorn’s hypothesis, 
although in itself somewhat farfetched, is yet the most deserving of 
commendation, viz. that the variations in this section are to be 
explained by supposing a transposition of the different pieces of 
parchment on which the epistle was written. The similarity of the 
conclusion of the Epistle of St Jude, which is not to be mistaken, I 
should regard as arising from imitation of this in the Epistle to the 
Romans rather than the reverse. As to the internal structure of 
the doxology generally, Reiche, in his effort to prove it spurious, 
has very considerably exaggerated its difficulties. The @ in ver. 
27 certainly raises a difficulty ; but Gléckler has already rightly 
shewn how this may be got over by the simple means of supplying 
ouvicTnut. The form of the doxology will thus become perfectly 
regular—‘ To God, who alone can stablish you in the faith, to the 
only wise God, commend you through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever.” It is consequently nowise necessary to suppose an 
anacoluthon, as Tholuck would do. And in other respects the 
doxology fits most appositely into the connexion, and by means of 
the ideas introduced,t agrees very well with the purpose of the 
whole epistle. For, according to our view, the doxology is imme- 
diately connected with the exhortation against giving into any divi- 
sions. With this, then, the notion of the ornpiEac perfectly agrees. 

* [Kritische Erscheinungen.] t [Zwischengedanken. ] 


CHAPTER XVI. 25-27. 431 


In order that they may be secured against the assaults of the se- 
ducers, St Paul wishes the Christians of Rome establishment in 
the life of faith. With respect, next, to the intervening clauses,* 
they relate exactly to the substance of the epistle; they bring for- 
ward the two leading ideas which the Apostle has developed in 
it :—jirst, the mystery of the gospel, which was long hidden but 
now is made manifest ; and secondly, its transition to the Gentiles. 
Hence we must not allow ourselves to be misled by the triple cara 
into supposing three parallel members; there are but two opposi- 
tions in the passage, and these ought to be so connected as that the 
second point shall be introduced by the re. The following would 
then be the rendering of the passage :—“ J’o God, who alone is of 
power to stablish you, according to my gospel and the preaching 
of Christ—(these representing God as the source of all strength) 
—which (gospel and preaching) are agreeable to the revelation of 
the mystery which was kept secret from eternity, but now is made 
manifest, and which, according to the commandment of the ever- 
lasting God, by the scriptures of the prophets, 1s made known to 
all nations for the obedience of faith ;—to this only wise God I 
commend you through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever, 
Amen!” The mention of the prophetical scriptures, and the name 
aimvios Beds, which apparently do not suit the context, had the 
object, which we have already seen manifested in the epistle, of 
marking out the transition of the gospel to the Gentiles as not a 
new or unheard-of thing, but as something already announced be- 
forehand by the unchangeable God in the scriptures of the Old 
Testament. And with relation to this it is, too, that in the end of 
the doxology God is designated as the only wise, while in the be- 
ginning of it he had been designated as the Almighty. 


+ [Zwischensdtze. ] 


THE END. 


TO PROFESSORS & STUDENTS OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


EpInBuRGH, 38 GEORGE STREET, 1944. 


Mr. Crark begs leave respectfully to invite the attention of Masters of Grammar 
Schools and others, to the following New and Curarp Epittons of Heroporvs, 
&c., which, in point of accuracy, he does not hesitate to affirm, excel all 
existing editions, British or Foreign. 


CHEAP EDITION OF NEGRIS’ HERODOTUS, 
In Two Volumes, neatly Bound tn Cloth, 


Without Notea, 8s. With English Notes by Necats, 10s, 
With English Notes by C. S. WHEELER, A. M., Tutor in Greek in Harvard University, 12s. 


“ This New Edition of the Father of History——by a Greek—is very neatly printed, and also 
EXCEEDINGLY CORRECT. — Quarterly Journal of Education. 

“* This Edition by Mr. Negris, does credit to his taste and erudition. He has brought the spirit 
of the philosopher, as well as the learning of the grammarian to his task; and has done much ser-~ 
vice to the author whom he has published. TJ'he Volumes are neatly and accurately printed.” 


THE CLIO OF HERODOTUS, (Text separately), 1s. 6d 
With English Notes by Necris, 2s. With English Notes by WHEELER, 2s. 6d. 


NEGRIS’ PINDAR. 
In One Volume, foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


THE WORKS OF PINDAR, with various Readings, English Notes, and 
Emendations. By ALEXANDER Nearis. 


‘* Pindar is one of those Poets who is more often boasted of than in reality enjoyed. Perhaps 
this may have proceeded from the peculiar difficulties besetting the readers of this poet; an obscure 
and corrupt text, dark and indistinct allusions, are some of these chstacles. Mr. Negris has confer- 
red a lasting obligation on literature, by producing his present very excellent edition, in which he 
has combined the purest text with a number of highly useful and instructive notes. The editor is 
already advantageously known by his editions of Herodotus and Xenophon’s Anabasis, and his 
present production will in nowise tend to diminish his reputation.” —Literary Gazette. 

“ We have been much pleased with this edition. The critical labours of Mr. Negris have im- 
proved the purity of the text; and the introduction of the metrical schemes enables junior students 
tu understand the complicated structure of Pindar’s verse.” — Atheneum. 


NEGRIS’ XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 


XENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS, in Seven Books; with various 
Readings, English Notes, and Index. By A. Nrearis. 4s. sd., 4s. 6d. bd. in cloth. 
*,* The Text and various Readings may be had separately, price 3s. sewed, or 38. 6d. bd. in clothe 

“* An excellent edition, neatly printed, with a good text, and critical and useful notes.” — Gent. Mag. 

‘* Mr. Negris is already advantageously known by his edition of Herodotus, and his very curious 
little volume of Greek Proverbs, Of his present production, we can say that it fully maintains his 
reputation. He has selected the best text, and his notes are useful and jnstructive.”—Lit. Gazette. 

<< A very useful little edition. The notes, which, in compliance with common sense, are English, 
not Latin, are well composed and compiled. Altogether, from ite accuracy, neatness and portability, 
it is a work deserving recommendation. — Brighton Gazette. 

‘* This is a cheap and very neat edition of this celebrated work for the use of schools, to the 
notice of the conductors of which we can very confidently recommend it, Besides the body of 
English notes, there is aleo a copious index.” —Sheffield Independent. 


In One Volume, royal 18mo, price 3s. bound in cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN GREEK PROVERBS, with an Eng- 
lish Translation, Explanatory Remarks, and Philological Illustrations. By 
ALEXANDER Neaais, Professor of Greek Literature. 

«¢ Mr. Negris, a modern Greek, has printed a charming little book of Greek Proverbs. They 
ate well selected, well translated, and pleasantly commented upon.’’—Spectator. 


NEGRIS’ LITERARY HISTORY OF MODERN GREECE. 6d. 
“ To the classical student this treatise cannot fail in interest.” —Stirling Journal. 


EDINBURGH: PUBLISHED BY T. & T. CLARK. 
London: Hamitton & Co., Simpuin & Co. Oxford: Parker, WHEELER, 
Cambridge: Derauron, STEVENSON, GRANT. 


CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Four Large Volumes, Oclavo, handsomely bound in Cloth, lettered, for | 


One Pounp per Annum. 


VOLUMES FOR 1846, 1847, & 1848. | 
VOLS. I. II. & XI. | 


HENGSTENBERG’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. 


Translated by Rev. P. Farrpairn, and Rev. J. Tuomson. 
" 8 Vols. 88s. to Non-subscribers. 


VOL, III. & VI. 
HAGENBACH’S COMPENDIUM OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 


Translated by C. W. Bucu. 2 Vols. 21s. to Non-subscribers. 
VOL. 1V. & IX. 
GIESELER’S COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Translated from the Fourth Revised and Amended German Edition. 
By Professor Samczzn Davipson. 2 Vols. 21s to Non-subscribers. 


VOL. V. & X. 
OLSHAUSEN’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. 


Vol. 1. & I. Translated by Rev. H. Creax of Atherstone. 10s. 6d. and 9s. 
to Non-subscribers. 


VOLS. VII. VIII. ano XI. 


NEANDER’S GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION — 
AND CHURCH. 


Translated from the last German Edition, by Professor Torrgr. 
Vols. I. Il, and IfI. To Non-subscribers, 27s. 


The First Two Vols for 1849, viz.— 
Olshausen on the Romans; and Neander Vol. IV. will de ready before 
the end of this year. 
As all the Vols for 1848 are delivered, it is requested that the Subscriplions 
for 1849 be remitted. 
Gentlemen may still subscribe from the commencement, by remitting £4, for 


1846-7-8-9, either direct or through their Bookseller ; but Messrs. Cuaux cannot 
engage to keep their list open much longer. 


T. & T. CLARK, 38. GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 


SEELEY & co., WARD & co., JACKSON & WALFORD, R. BAYNES, AYLOTT & JONES, 
J. GLADDING, T. D. THOMSON, PARTRIDGE & OAKEY, LONDON. 


J. ROBERTSON, DUBLIN, and all Booksellers. 
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THE BIBLICAL CABINET 5 “ 


é 


OR 
Mermeneutical, Exegetical, and Philological Library, 
Consisting of Translations of the most Valuable and Interesting Works of German, and other 
Continental Divines, in so far as they are connected with Braticat Literature. 
Only a very few Complete Sets now remain and are offered for TEN POUNDS. 
Translations of the following works have already appeared, all neatly bound in cloth :— 


Vols. 1 & 4.—Ernesti on the Interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, 2 vols. 12s. 

2, 9 & 37.—Philological Tracts, illustrative of the Old and 
New Testaments, 3 vols. 18s. 

S & 18.—Tittmann’s Greek Synonyms of the New Tes- 
tament, 2 vole. 19s. 

& & 12.—Tholuck’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, 2 vols. 12s. 

6 & 20.—Tholuck’s Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, 2 vols. 12s, 

7.—Planck's Introduction to Sacred Philology, 6s. 

8 & 25.—-Pareau on the Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, 2 vols. 12s. 

10.—Stuart’s Greek Syntax of New Testament, 6s. 

11, 17, 34.—-Roeenmueller’s Biblieal Geograph , 3 vols. 18s. 

13 & 14.—Stelger’s Exposition of the Ist Epistle of St. 
Peter, 2 vols. 12s. 

15.—Ltcke’é Exposition of the Three Epistles of St. John, 6s. 

16 & 19.—Umbreit’s Exposition of Book of Job, 2 vols. 12s. 

91 & 23.—Billroth’s Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, 2 vols. 12s. 

a2. Krammacher’s Life and Character of Cornelius the 
Centurion, and of St. John the Evangelist, 6s. 

Theee may be had separately : Cornelius, 4s.; St. John, 3s. 


24. Witsius’ Dissertations on the Lord’s Prayer, 7s. 

26. Clavis Symbolica ; a Key to the Symbolical Language of 
‘ Scripture, from Daubuz, Ewaldus, Vitringa, &. B 
Thomas Wemyss, Author of Biblical Gleanings, 7s. 6d. 

27. Bosenmueller’a Biblical Botany and Mineralo , Sa. 

28. Tholuck’s Sermons, and Life and Character of St. Paul. 
Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism, &c. 6s. 

29. Lisco’s Exposition of Christ's Parables, 7s. 

30. Calvin on Eplates to the Galations and Kphesians, 6s. 

31. Geas on the Revelation of God in his Word, 5s. 

32. Rosenmueller on the Messianic Fealms, 7s. 6d. 

33. Couard’s Sermons on the Life of the Early Christians, 5a. 

35 & 36.—Neander’s History of the Planting and Training 
of,the Christian Church, 2 vols. 14s. 

38 & 39.—Tholuck on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 2 vols. 19s: 

40.—Calvin and Storr on the Epistles of Paul to the Philip- 
pians and Colossians, 7s. 

41 & 42.—Semisch’s Life, Times, and Writings of Justin 


Martyr, 2 vols. 15s. 
43.— Réhrs Historico Geogra hical Account of Palestine. 
Researches in Palestine mith and Wolcott in 1841, 6a. 


44 & 45.—Tittmann on the Gospel of St. John, 2 vols. 15s. 
16.—Hengatenberg. The Books of Moses illustrated by the 
Monuments of t. 
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Critical Notice from Horne’s Intropuction. 

“¢ The BiBLICAL CABINET, which is still in progress, promises to be of singular utility to Biblical students.”—7th 
Rdi. vol. ii. Ap. p. 15. . 

From Davipson’s Brsticat Criticism. 

“¢It is now a considerable time since this publication was commenced, with the laudable intention of elucidating the 
Scriptures. The idea of this work was , and its design excellent. To those who wish to avail themselves of the 
labours of the men who have searched deep into particular portions of the Scriptures,—to those whose anxiety to know 
the will of God goes beyond a mere translation, and who aspire to eminence in sacred studies, this Series is calculated 
to be highly useful. The greater number of the volumes consist of Translations from orthodox German divines, which 
are generally accompanied with notes by the Editors. The whole series is worthy tks attention of all Biblical students. 
They may find in it much valuable knowledge connected with the sacred Scriptures,—many topica illustrated with 
learning and ability,—and, above all, a habit of analytical investigation, exemplified in practice, which they would do 
well to imitate.” 

From the Amgnican Braticat Re postrory. 

«* We have repeatedly expressed our warm approbation of the Biblical Cabinet, a series of translations from German 
works on Biblical topics: It is a noble undertaking.” 

From the Cuurcy oF ENGLAND QuartTeRLy Revirw. 

*¢ This series contains the best works of the best divines among our German neighbours.” 

From the ConGreGaTIONAL MaGagiNeE. 

«*It may be safely affirmed, that no work which has appeared in this country has given a greater stimulus to the study 
of those accurate and settled principles of Scripture interpretation, with which every minister of the word ought to be 
well acquainted, or afforded greater assistance in the prosecution of such study, as this interesting and useful series—the 
Biblical Cabinet.”—*‘ We cannot refrain any longer from briefly but most heartily recommending the Biblical Cabinet 
to our readers, more ly to ministers. The execution is as creditable to the parties conducting the work, as the 
original design was felicitous; it is got up with uncommon beauty and elegance.” 

From the Ecurctic Review. 

“«This interesting collection will be as valuable for its internal excellence, as it is beautiful in its external form and ite 
typography.—Our wishes are justly called forth, and our recommendation is cordially given, that this new contribution 
to the ecience of Biblical Criticiam and Interpretation may be received by the public ae i¢ deserves; and that will be 
with warm approbation and extensive support.” 

rom the CuristiAN OBSERVFR. 

** The Biblical Cabinet wil! assist at once to stimulate and to tify the taste for this species of Biblical literature. 
The conductors have selected works of excellénce: and we feel convinced that they will prove a treasure of great value 
to the Christian student.—It would be a great disgrace to our sacred literature, if, while various series of our popular 
theological works are largely patronized, there should not be sufficient encouragement for the maintenance of one such 
publication as the present. 

From the Cuaistian Instructor. 

“< Of all the series of publications which have lately been planned, there is not one which pleases as so well, or to 
which we attach so much importauce as this.” 

From the Cuurcu or Scotuanp MaGazine. 

“« We rejoice to see that the critical study of the Sacred Scriptures ix attracting more attention, and is more systema- 
tically pursued in thin country than formerly. The foundation of all sound theological knowledge must be laid in a 
| eritical acquaintance with the word of God, and for these reasons we have been delighted with the commencement of 
' gucha work asthe Bisticau CaBinet, the great object of which is to draw the attention of theologians, young and 
| | old, to the state of German Biblical Literature. 


** This work, we think, entitled, from ats general object, to the cordial support of all who take an interest in the criti- 
eal study of the Scriptures, and desire to see it more extensively diffused. It is peculiarly incumbent upon all who 
| gpppreciate the importance of the object, tocome forward and support the work, and endeavour to extend its circulation.” 
From the Pursayrextan Review. 
| “ We cannot concinde without expressing our earnest hope, that all who have the interest of Biblical science at heart 
will support this publication.” 
| From the Evanceticat MaGazine. 
“If we could make our voice to be heard an‘ regarded, we would say to the heads of every Chrietian family in Great 
' Britain, able to make the slender pecuniary sacrifice, ‘do not fail to procure, for the benesit of your childsen, the Bibli- 
’ eal Cabinet, which contains a mass of well-digested matter, on almost all topics connected with the language, literature, 
and interpretation of the living oracles.’ In giving this advice, we do it most sincerely, and we do say, that in such a 
eountry as Great Britain, and in snch an age as this, acompendium of Scripture Philology, like the Biblical Cabinet, ought 
te command the sale of many thousands.” 


LONDON ; HAMILTON, ADA3I8 & CO., SIMPKIN & CO.—-DUBLIN $: CURRY & CO. AND 3. ROBERTSON. 


CLARK'S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 38. GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGUH. 


SCRIPTURE TYPOLOGY. 


Second Volume on Mosaic Dispensation now ready. 


THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 


OR THE 7 
DOCTRINE OF TYPES INVESTIGATED IN ITS PRUINCEPLES, 


| 
| AND APPLIED TO THE EXPLANATION OF THE EARLIER REVELATIONS oF | 
| 


GOD, CONSIDERED AS PREPARATORY EXHIBITIONS OF THE 


| 

LEADING TRUTHS OF THE GOSPEL. : 

VOL. I. INVESTIGATION OF PRINCIPLES AND PATRIARCHAL PERIOD, 73. \ 
VOL. II. now ready, MOSAIC DISPENSATION, 73. | 
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! By tHe REV. P. FAIRBAIRN, Satron. 


‘* A learned, judicious, and truly evangelical work.” —Extract of a Letter from Dr. Pye Smita, 
of Homerton College. 


“¢ The substance of the book is of sterling merit, and highly credituble to the author's learning | 


and judgment. The theological student will not find so much material on the same subjece within 
the same limits elsewhere.”— British Quarterly Review, No. 3. | 


‘Tt affords us great satisfaction to introduce to our readers 8 work on Typolozy incomparably 
duperior to any that we have previously seen. It is not often that we meet with a book on any 
subject in which originality of conception and solidity of judgment are so thoronghly blended as in | 
this. We have derived from it instruction as we]l as pleasure. Our only regret ie, that it was 
not written and placed in our hands years ago, that it might have produced its effects on the pastoral 
ministrations of bygone days. There are some matters of detail in which we differ from the author, 
and should ‘probably continue to differ after the most mature consideration ; there are sume other 
points respecting which, at present, we hesitate; but there is a large mass of sound evangelical sen- 
timent, illustrative of divine wisdom and benignity, and throwing light upon obscure hus valuable 
parts of the Inspired Volume. Many thanks are due to Mr. FarRBarrn for the laborious inves ' 
tigations through which he has passed, and in making himself acquainted with what both British | 
and foreign theologians had produced, and especially the studying with so much diligence the Holy | 
Oracles. Many thanks to the Father of Lights for the aid communicated, and for the preservation | 


of his servant till the undertaking was completed."— Buptist Magazine, August. | 
t 


“ We regard this volume as greatly too important to be dismissed with a mere critical notice.— : 
This only we can say at present, that the work is one which deserves to tuke, and will take its | 
place among those that furm our Standard Theological Ltterature. We have no difficulty in ex- 
pressing our high opinion of the work in general, and our trust that it will obtain extensive. circu- | 
lation.”— Free Church Magazine. | 


* It is imposerble, within the limits of a newspaper notice, to set before the reader any adequate | 
view of the contents and characteristics of this masterly treatise. Asa scientific, rather than a po- | 
pular discussion of this very important but very difficult subject, so far as we know, it stands alone. | 
Mr. F. has brought high qualifications to this important undertaking ; his reading on the subject | 
seems to be universal both among ancient and modern, and home and foreign suthors. He has' 
made his reading also to pass through the alembic of a sound and vigorous judgment, and he has 
laid out in the execution of his work all his stures of information, and all his powers of thought.”— 

Scottish Guardian. 


“ We have read this work with unmingledpleasure and no small admi-ation of the ability and | 
erudition of the author. We have no hesitation in saying, that he has successfully established his | 
| leading principles, and thrown a flood of new light upon the whole subject of the types. Hie has 

therefore. in our opinion, won for himeelf a place in theological literature, of which he cannot be 
: deprived.” — Dumfries Standard. 


| 

! 

| “* We have little doubt that this volume will attract much attention among theologians, and we 
shall be much surprized if it do not speedily take its place as a standard treatise on the subject. . 

| The author has proved himself to be well qualitied for traversing the field on which he has entered, 

| and we shall rejoice to find that his labours have been extensively appreciated.”— Ulster Banner. 


*‘ He has accomplished his task with ability, learning, and discretion. The principles which he | 
lays down cannot but recommend themselves to every unprejudiced mind.”—-Fifeshire Journaé. | 
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THE TRUE END OF EDUCATION, 


In One Volume, 12mo, Price 4s. 6d. Cloth, | 
THE TRUE END OF EDUCATION, 


AND THE 


MEANS ADAPTED TO IT, 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS TO A LADY ENTERING ON THE 
DUTIES OF HER PROFESSION AS A PRIVATE GOVERNESS. 


By MARGARET THORNLEY. 


‘¢ The Authoress is both clear-headed, and large souled enough, to be able to sketch an outline of 
prelections for a whole college of learned Professors. The diction of this book is always neat, and 
often elegant—the reasoning is clear, vigorous, and independent-minded—the erudition is rich, 
yet chaste, every where abundant, but no where intrusive, and the moral tone is exalted, refined, 


and eminently Christian ; the book possesses 80 many, and great excellencies, as to deserve our cor- | 
dial and earnest commendation. Few Governesses and Mothers, if any, will read it without | 


obtaining new and valuable hints for the efficient discharge of some of their must important duties.” 
—— British Mother’s Magazine. 


“ It embraces every department of an useful education, and contains some well expressed, sensil.le 
and incontrovertible truths ou a subject important to the public geaerally.”—Church and State 
Gasetie. 


“ The style is concise and energetic, the hints are most valuable, and, in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, will render material service in accomplishing the true end of Education.”— Witness. 


“© Her book will be found profitable not enly to Governesses, fur whoxe use chiefly it seems to 
have been intended, but also to families wherever there are young ladies tu be educated, and even 
to the general reader. It has ourimprimatur, or rather legatur.”—Edinburgh Evening Post. 


* This book is written, and well written too, by one who has attained no small insight into what 
we may truly style the science of teaching. It is the production of a religious mind, and the 
whole book, therefore, is imbued with the sentiment which is more fully expressed in the chapter 
entitled Religious Aspect ofa Teacher's Work. Its invaluable precepts and principles, if thoroughly 
imp-inted on the mind, would produce an iustructor of youth very different from many who en- 
joy that title.” Aberdeen Banner. 


“© We have carefully perused this truly concise, valuable, and faithful little monitor. Among the 
thousand and one treatises on systems of Education, we can think of none so appropriate, so dis- 
criminating, so really consistent with the spirit of improvement, and enlightenment, which charac- 
terises the present age. Heurtily do we wish its popularity; if it meet with its deserts, we are as- 
sured of its success.” —Kiyin Courant. 


“ This work is evidentiy the production of a highly caltivated mind, it is written in a pleasing 
and pulished style, while the information it communicates, and the direct and incidental suggestions 
which itoonveys, must prove of great value to all classes of readers besides thoes to whom the 
letters are particularly addressed. ‘The work, according to ita design and merits. ought to be exten- 
sively circulated among, and well studied by the females of the middie and upper clusses, with many 
of whom we are pretty sure it will svon become populur,”— Dumfries Standard. 


“ Nothing so much aids the progress of Home Feminine Iustruction as a judicious systematic 
direction on the part of the Governess of her lessons and their elucidations. ‘To aid the inexperi- 
enced aspirant in her attainment of this laudable superivrity, is the design of this friendly and 


judicieusly composed directory. It is precisely the book which a thoughtful parent, whose daugh- | 


ter, or a conscientious trustee, whose ward ie about to take, or has lately eutered the trying and 
responsible situation of a Goveruess, may safely aud advantegeously place in ber hands.”— Sheffield 
Mercury. 

“ No young lady entering on the duties of an instrnetress could fail to derive advantage from 
a perusal of its pages. Tne letters are written in un easy style, possessing considerable elegance, 
and the observations of the authoress are full of good sense.”—Leeds Times. 

** The advice which is given, and the principles which are laid down in these letters, exhibit 
very enlarged, enlightened, and religious views.” — Gloucester Journal. 


“ These important subjects are here admirably discussed, and all persons engaged in tuition. may 


find in it hints and suggestions adapted to aid them in their responsible employment.”— Biblical 
eview. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.—SIMPKIN & CO..—-DUBLIN 3: CURRY & CO. 
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THe CABINET LIBRARY 
SCARCE, CELEBRATED, & USEFUL TRACTS. 


Tz is well known that in every age and country where literature is pursued with activity, much that 
is valuable and interesting issues from the press in the shape of Pamphlets or Tracts. When the 
authors of these have had other claims on the ‘recollections of posterity, their tracts have been pre- 
served in collected editions of their works ; but single tracts, by anonymous authors, or by author 
who have written nothing besides, are seldom to be procured after a few years, except in the lilwary 
of the curious collector. He therefore who wishes to consult some tract of great note in its day. is 


sometimes obliged 'o purchase the voluminous and expensive works of its author; and sometimes . 


finds that neither his bookseller, nor any library to which he bas access, can afford him a copy of it. 

It is with a view to prevent in some degree the recurrence of these difficulties, that it is now pro- 
posed to publish a selection ofthe most useful, interesting and celebrated tracts, in two separate 
series—the first under the ttle of The Caliaet Library of Scarce and Celebruted Tracts,—and the 
second under the distinctive name of The Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts. The put- 
lisher proposes to confine them to no particular class of literature, and to exclude nothing that can 
faiily come within the designation either of polite letters or of useful knowledge; and hopes thus 
to present a series of cheap publications, which will interest the Antiquarian, the Theologian, the 
Philosopher, and the Scholar. . 


The Cabinet Library of Scarce & Cclebrated Tracts. 


** The whole uf these Kems are recyummendcd by their neat form and eheapness, and will now have a larye 
tion."—Mo*.THLY REVIEW. 


No. No. 
1. Six J. Macintosh’s Discoume on the Study { the Law | 6. Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool, on the Conduct of the 
of Nature and Nations. 1s 6d. Government of Great Britain in respect to Neutral 


2. Hon. Justice Story’s Discourse on the Past History, Nations. 3a. 

Present tate, an? Future Prospectaofthe Law. Iséd. | 7. Controversy respecting the Law of Nations; specially 
3. Lewinan’s Arguinent to prove the Unity and Perfec- relative to Prussia’s Attachment of British Funds by 

tions of God, a pricri, with an Introduction by the Rev. way of Reprisal for Erighsh Captures. 3s. 

Dr Pye Smith. Is. Thevluyical Series, Nv. \. 8 The Right Hon. Edmund Burke’s Letter to a Noble 
4 Sir W. Scott's (late Lord Stowell) Judgment pronoun- Lord. 1s 3d. 

ced in the Cunsiatory Court of London, in the Case | 9. Warnkénig’s Analysis of Savigny’s Treatise on the Law 

of Dalrymple, the Wife, v. Dalrymple, the Husbaid. of Possession. 18 6d. 

3s. ” . 10. Mitterinaicr on the Effect of Drankenness on Criminal 
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0. The Hon. G. C. Verplanck’e Discourse on the Right Series, No. 4 and 5. .. 

Moral] Influence and Use of Libcral Studies. 6d. 31, 34, and 35. Jouff: vy’s Phil hieal E Qs. 1s 3d. 2s. 


31. Dr Wareon the Character and Duties ofa Physician. 6d. | 32 and 33. ( vusin’s PLilusophical Fssays. and 3s. 

12, The Hon. J. Story's first Discourse on the Progress of | 36. Dr Chaining ou Self-Culture, Immortality, and a Fu- 

13, Lite of Niebuhr, by his Son. Is. Biog. Series, No. 1, |87. Biographical Sketch of Dr Tho! Theo- 
. Life of Niebuhr, n. Is. g. Series, No. 1. . Biographi ctch of Dr Tholuck, Professor of 

14. Life of Kant, by Br. Stapfer. Is, Biog. Series, No. 2. logy in the University of Halle By Prof. Park, An- 


15. Life of Madame 6 Stacl, by Mrs Ch 1s.6d. Bio- 8 peer ets 6d. k's Remarks b 
aphi erties, No. » Prof. Tholuck’s Remarks on the Life, Character, 
16. The Hun. J. Story's sccond, third, and fourth Discour! Style of the Apostle Paul, designed a2 ee Tneee 


ses on Scicnce, Literature, and Government. 1s. duction to the Study of the Pauline Epistles 1s. 

17. Prof. Sawyers’s Popular Treatise on the Elements of | 50. Prof. Tholuck’s Sermons on variqus occasions. 1s 6d. 
Biblical [nterpretation. 1s. 40. Prof. Tholuck on the Nature and Moral Influence of 

1s. Mr Edward's Enquiry into the State of Slavery in the Heathcnism, especially among the Greeks and Ro- 
Early and Middle Ages of the Christian Era. 9d. mans, viewed in the light of Christianity. 3a. 

19, Hitchcock on the Connection between Geology and the | 4]. Dr Ulknann on the Sinkese Character of Jesus. 2s. 
Mosaic Account o{ the Creation. Is 6d. Scientific | 42. Dr Ruckert on the Doctrine of the Reanrrection of the 

eries, No. 1. ead. Lange on the urrection of ¢ Body. 
9. Prof. Moses Stuart’s Philolugical View of the Modern Js Gd. he y 
Doctrines of Geology. Is. Sctentific Series, No.2. | 43. Murdock’s Sketches of Modern Philosophy. 2. 


Vou. I. contains Nos. 1 to 7 of the Colloction. VI. or the first : 
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MONTGOMERY’S 
GOSPEL IN ADVANCE OF THE AGE. 


ADDITIONAL CRITIQUES ON THIRD EDITION. 


From THE ENGLisH REeviEw.— October |, 1818. 

| *““ Mr. Montgomery, in the eloquent and able work which we have mentioned above, traces 
' with great truth the evils of our social system, and points out, as the only infallible remedy for 

them all—true religion; and the recognition of its claims by the rulers of the land. And most 
| cordially do we go along with this author in his enunciation of this principle, at once so Christian 
| and courageous. Would that such sentiments might gain the acceptance which they deserve from 
| those to whum the destinies of this nation, humanly speaking, are entrusted! But, at least, we 
| have reason to feel grateful to writers who, like Mr. Montgomery, expose the hollowness of the 

schemes by which politicians too frequently expect to promote the material and moral welfare of 

the community ; and who draw attention to the true remedies for our national evil:.” 

From THE Joun BuLL.—dAugust 19, 1848. ; 

‘“¢ The case of our church, and the condition of the nation at large, would be vastly better than 
either of them is at present, if all those who, like the author whose latest performance is lying 
before us, occupy a commanding position, —were to speak out on the vices, the fallacies, and the dif- 
ficulties of the age with the same faithfulness as that which pervades the present volume. Un- 
happily such trumpets of decided sound are too few amongst us ; not because the views here stated 
are not shared by many, very many, both of the clergy and laity, but because there are few who 
have the manly courage to give utterance to unpalatable truths, at the sacrifice of popularity and 
worldly prospects. However, Mr. Montgomery has had the couraze; and heartily, on bebalf of 
the Church, we thank him for it. The sentral thought, so to speak, of the whole buok, is this, 
that the age, in its vain strivings after improvement, has lost sight of that from which alone true 
improvement can, in the nature of things, proceed—of the saving action of the Church. Upon 
the grounds of these too broad facts, the total corruption of man’s nature, and the existence of a 
personal God manifested in Christ, who has set this Church in the earth as the instrument of cor- 
rection and healing to depraved humanity,—the author argues that the real remedy for all the evils 
under which suciety is labouring is already provided, and that, this being disregarded, all the nos- 
trums of the age not only cannot remove, but necessarily aggravate, the causes of that social dis- 
organization, the rapid progress of which is becoming every day more clearly perceptible. In work- 
ing out this fundamental idea, the highly-gifted author pours forth the torrents of his eloquence ; 
powerful argument, indignant invective, and brilliant flashes of poetic thought follow each other 
in rapid succession, making war upon the infidel tendencies of our social, and political, and literary, 

‘and we fear we must add, our ecclesiastical life. ‘The volume abounds in striking passages, which 
we long to transfer to our columns, painfully reminding us at every step of the limitation of our 
space. All we can do is to transcribe a few specimens, which may induce our readers to have 
recourse to the rich treasury of profitable thoughts from which we cull them.” 

From THE Critic. 

“ Mr. Montgomery utters a great truth when he proclaims that the Gospel is before the Age ! 

“‘ Mr. Montgomery, as becomes a clergyman of the Church of England, has necessarily taken a 
somewhat narrower view of his great subject. He has investigated 1t as a Churchman, and very 
properly introduced a great deal of doctrine, with which The Critic is not permitted to concern 
itself. A public journal may net be more than Christian, nor treat of mure than that to 
which Christians of all sects subscribe. It is forbidden to discuss creeds and dogmas, and 
therefore we must reluctantly pass over all those portions of Mr. Montgomery's Essay which deal 
with doctrines, and limit our review strictly to such parts as relate to the Christian Code, and the 
manner in which the Age so behind the Gospel in observance of its precepts. Wemay do no more 
than state that the author opens with an Essay on the Spirit of the Bible and the Spirit of the Age. 
The treatise is divided into three parts. The first being devoted to some ‘ Introductory Reflections 
on Christ and on Christianity ;' the second, to some ‘ Doctrinal Reflections on the Saviour’s Homi- 
ly;’ and the third, to the ‘ Principle of Divine Regeneration applied to the Character of the Age.’ 

‘* From a commentary on Mr. Montgomery’s magnificent theme, we turn now to the preacher, 
with the purpose to exhibit some of the most striking of his views of it. We would have been 
delighted to have dwelt upon this volume through many successive numbers, as indeed it would 
well deserve to be so examined by a reviewer who has more space at his command than we possess. 

* But we might go on gathering thus until a whole Critic should be filled with citations of equal 
interest, eloquence, and truth. We must reluctantly pause here, and if hereafter we should find 
two or three columns upon which there are uo urgent claims, we shall add some further comments 
upon the theme of this thoughtful and thought-suggesting volume. Should no such opportunity 
occur, we conclude with recommending it to the careful perusal of our readers; and certainly we 
shall not fail to continue as we have begun—to infuse into the Critsc the same spirit of antayonisin 
to the material tendencies of the age which it was established to combat, and for which unly its 
existence is worth preserving. Undoubtedly it is an unprofitable course, but it is hovest and 
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honourable, and we do not choose tu abandon it.” 
FROM THE ScoTrTisH MaGazInE.—September 1, 1848. 

“* We cordially acquiesce in the eulogies which this work has received from the leading perio- 
dicals, and join them in pronouncing it ‘a remarkable and powerful work, whereiu there is much 
that is most valuable and full of thought and originality. Some passages on the baptismal doctrine } 
would do honour to any pen. It is decidedly the author's grandest effort, and must be hailed by f 
all faithful and earnest minded Churchmen, inasmuch as its teaching is truly and fearlessly catho- 
lic; and hence as much opposed to the vagaries of Geneva and Rome, as to all rativualistic and 
pantheistic heresy. "——P 394. 
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